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Foreword 

SN committing our Year Book for 1912 to the trade and 
the public, we are modestly confident that it is not 
less deserving than previous issues of their careful 
study and appreciation. 

While each Year Book is substantially what it purports 
to be, a record and a history of the period it covers, and a 
digest of excise legislation, our aim has been to make it 
of wider scope and larger usefulness by offering in each 
issue adeqtiate study and consideration of capital phases 
of the liquor question and the problems to which they give 
rise. The thoroughness with which these studies are 
made by capable investigators, their scientific scope and 
method, and the strict impartiality which marks them, 
have evoked an interest and appreciation far transcending 
the limits of our trade. In particular the editor, the publi- 
cist and the social worker have offered gratifying evidences 
of their interest in our work and their confidence in its 
integrity. 

In the present voltime the several Reports embodied 
in the Convention Proceedings will be fotmd of tmcommon 
suggestiveness and value, stmimarizing tersely yet ade- 
quately the history of the year in all matters affecting the 
brewing industry. There are also included, in the second 
half of the book, some important chapters on the lines above 
adverted to, among which we would invite special attention 
to the Economic Importance of the Brewing Industry, Is 
Civilization in Danger, Tuberculosis and Alcohol, A Swiss 
Abstainer's Views, Alcohol and Mortality, etc. 

An interesting and copious miscellany gives variety 
to this section of the work. The departments for trade 
statistics are fully represented and as nearly up-to-date 
as it was possible to make them. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

FIFTY. SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OP THE 

United States Brewers' Association 

Held in Boston, Mass., at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 

September 19 and 20, 1912. 



FIRST DAY. 

(Thursday, September 19.) 

The Fifty-second Convention was called to order at 10:00 
A. M., by Mr. James R. Nicholson, President of the Brewers' Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, who said: 

Gentlemen of the United States Brewers' Association: When 
we learned here in Massachusetts that your Association had voted 
to accept the invitation which we had extended to you to hold your 
Convention in this city, the pleasure we felt was increased by the 
thought that you were to come here during the term of office of 
our present Mayor. We knew that with the present incumbent 
in office, you would be assured of a friendly, cordial and eloquent 
greeting. We were pleased that you were coming here at this time 
and wotdd have an opportunity of meeting our Mayor, who has done 
so much to extend the fame of Boston, who has inaugurated and 
promoted so many movements contributing to its growth and 
progress and to enhancing its reputation and standing throughout 
the world. We are pleased that you are to be welcomed by one 
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who, through his mental attainments, his great ability, his tmtiring 
energy, has made an actuality of his own alliterative phrase, **A 
bigger, busier, better Boston." 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you the Hon. John 
P. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston. (Applause.) 

MAYOR FITZGERALD :— Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : It 
is with a great deal of pleasure that I find myself privileged this 
morning to extend to you officially the welcome of this great city. 

I do not think you could go to any city on this continent, if 
you were but given the time, and enjoy yourselves more than you 
will in Boston during the two or three days' sojourn with us. I am 
personally pleased, because I have tried for a great many years — 
unsuccessfully until the present time — ^to induce my old-time 
friend. Col. Jacob Ruppert, to come and spend a couple of days 
with me here. It was my good fortime to be associated with him 
in Congress some twelve or fourteen years ago, and we began a 
friendship at that time which has ripened until now. I have told him 
repeatedly, when I have gone to see him in the great city of 
New York, that we would be very much pleased if he would come 
over for a few days, and that I would show him the inside of Boston 
— not perhaps as the Mayor of New York could, because they give 
the Mayor there charge of the police — (laughter and applause) — I 
am glad I haven't got it, in view of recent events. (Laughter,) So 
Mr. Ruppert is here, at last, and I am very glad that your organi- 
zation is headed by such a splendid type of man, because I think 
it means everything to an organization like this that it should be 
properly led. 

You gentlemen are of course aware of the fact that men in 
your business do not receive the greatest favor in the world at the 
hands of most legislative assemblies, and when in the Congress of 
the United States and in the Legislature of Massachusetts, or in the 
Legislature of New York, you are asking a simple matter of justice^ 
which appeals, as justice, to the good sense and fairmindedness of 
the average legislator, he is so afraid that he is going to be criticized 
by unfair and narrow-minded men, that he just simply sits in his 
seat and lets you get what is coming to you. (Applause,) 

I do not think I could better illustrate this than by citing an 
incident which occurred while I was in Washington, serving with 
Mr. Ruppert. The question of the sale of liquor in the Philippine 
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Islands came up, at the time those Islands were absorbed by 
the United States, and then it arose on the question of pro- 
hibition in Porto Rico, when Porto Rico was taken over by the 
United States, — and Mr. Littlefield, who is now a distinguished 
citizen of New York, and was at that time a representative from 
the State of Maine, introduced a resolution calling for the enact- 
ment of laws which would mean prohibition in th*e Philippine 
Islands, if it were passed, and he made a speech in support of it. 
There did not seem to be anybody willing to take the opposite side 
and tell what prohibition meant. It looked as though the reso- 
lution was going right through, and I stood up and told what I 
thought would be the result if prohibition were enacted as a law 
for the Philippine Islands. There we were, just absorbing that 
'great domain — there was not a man in the House of Representa- 
tives who had ever set his foot in the country, or who knew any- 
thing about the conditions in the Islands or the personal habits 
of the inhabitants — and we were wiUing to put prohibition in force 
there, so far as the action of that House of Representatives was 
concerned. 

I told the House what I knew of prohibition in this country. 
I happened to know something about the conditions in the State 
of Maine; I had summered there. I knew bow the prohibition 
law worked in Mr. Littlefield's own city of Rockland; I was there 
campaigning the year before. I pictured Maine — Rockland, and 
Portland, and Bath, andBnmswick,and Bangor — ^with open saloons, 
and the kind of liquor they were drinking, which I said no man in the 
House — ^and there were some pretty good judges of liquor there — 
would dare to taste. (Laughter). I spoke for about ten or fifteen 
minutes, and Mr. Littlefield was simply rattled when the truth was 
presented to him, and I succeeded in having the resolution laid aside. 

I called attention at the time to the hypocrisy of the men in 
that assembly, though they were my colleagues, who were willing 
that prohibition should be placed on the statute books, as far as the 
PhiUppine Islands were concerned, though there were millions of 
men in those Islands who had just become part of the nation and 
were entitled to fair treatment at our hands. 

It was a splendid lesson for the members of that assembly, 
and it should be your policy to take care that the law-makers of 
State and Nation are correctly informed as to your business, the 
character of the men engaged in it, the amoimt of capital involved, 
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the kind of men who are in organizations like this, having as its 
object to see that the business is properly conducted, and to let it 
be known that most of the people of the world want to drink beer, 
under proper circumstances and conditions, and that the law which 
permits that to be done, leads to the largest amount of happiness 
and is the be^ possible kind of government. (Applause.) 

That is the personal word I give you. By doing this, as I have 
said, much can be accomplished. Mr. Ruppert was a tower of 
strength to your interests in Congress, because he conversed with 
those men who had an altogether different impression and who were 
willing to go the other way, simply because the votes were there. 
And therefore, it seems to me that in your respective districts you 
ought to make it your business to cultivate the acquaintance and 
association of men in public life, so that when the interests of the 
public are at stake you will have men with the courage of their 
convictions to stand up and tell the truth. 

Take the conditions in Maine today. I was up there two 
or three weeks ago. It is one of the most beautiful countries on 
the face of God's earth, and there are five htmdred thousand auto- 
mobilists from all over this country at the present time who would 
be only too glad to go through the State of Maine but for its miser- 
able roads. If you were to start from Boston for Portland today, 
you would not find a finer trip in the country, as far as natural 
scenery is concerned. Maine's woods are filled with game, her 
rivers with fish, her mountains and seashore attract the eye of 
everyone who loves natural beauty, but the condition of the roads 
in Maine is such that the automobilists cannot go there. I wrote 
to my good friend Governor Plaisted a couple of years ago and told 
him that if the Local Option bill were passed and the prohibition 
statute repealed, he could raise two million dollars a year in license 
fees. We raise, in the city of Boston alone, something over a 
million and a half dollars from license fees, and I figured that the 
State of Maine could raise two million dollars a year, and in five 
years Maine, with the expenditure of ten million dollars, would 
be a haven for the automobilists. That proposition was put before 
the people of the State of Maine a year ago, and it was defeated. 

I was over in Portland a few weeks ago, and visited one of 
the big hotels — ^the biggest in the place — and I went down to the 
bar with'aifiend of mine who could not believe the situation he 
saw before his eyes. I had said to him', "Come down here and let 
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me show you how the prohibition law is enforced in the State of 
Maine," and there was more business doing at that bar than I have 
seen doing at any bar in Boston for some time back. I asked the 
proprietor of the bar if he was connected with the hotel and he 
said, **No, I lease this place from the hotel, and I run it every day 
in the year." **Do you pay any license?" I asked him, and he said, 
**No." And I asked, **Do you run this place openly and with the 
connivance of the authorities?" He replied, **Yes." I said, **Are 
there other places in Portland like this," and he answered, **Yes, 
there are sixty places permitted." 

This man told me it was all over Maine the same way, and yet 
the intelligence of the men of Maine, its business interests, its news- 
papers, countenance that kind of situation, and I am told that in 
the inland towns, where the proper character and quality of goods 
cannot be had, they manufacture the worst kind of liquor and that 
it is sold to himdreds of thousands of men every year and sends 
many of them to the insane asylum. There you have the situation 
in the State of Maine. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS ABROAD. 

Last year I went across the water with the members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and we visited the big cities in 
Europe. There were men and women of various States included 
in the party, amongst whom were some men who had never seen 
beer dnmk as it is in Europe, and they were simply astounded and 
their vision was broadened by what they saw in the public parks 
in Berlin, in Paris and throughout the continent. They were 
astounded on the Sunday that we visited Berlin to find thousands 
of people in the beer gardens. There was music galore; as soon as 
one band stopped, another one three hundred feet away commenced. 
I think we saw but one dnmken person in all Berlin while we were 
there. The music gardens were crowded until ten or eleven o'clock 
at night and later. 

We were entertained by the Burgomaster and the Board of 
Trade and city government of Dusseldorf, and after the speech- 
making was over and the banquet had been concluded, at one 
o'clock in the morning, we went down to the beer garden attached 
to the City Hall at Dusseldorf Even at as late an hour as that 
there were four or five hundred people present. The festivities 
were participated in by the principal men there; and let me tell you 
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this, gentlemen, Dtisseldorf is considered the best governed city, 
the most modem municipality in the world 1 It owns its own 
waterways, its slaughter houses; it conducts its own tramways; 
it has mtmicipal lodging houses, and it has a great big mtmidpal 
building establishment that cost four or five million dollars. If 
you go there you will find that Dtisseldorf is a model city, and yet 
you will find that its City Hall adjoins its beer garden, which is 
conducted under the best and most orderly circtmistances, and 
everybody in the town goes there. Frankfort and other cities 
conduct breweries. 

You gentlemen are accustomed to hear Europeans and Ameri- 
cans criticize the conditions in our larger cities, such as New York 
and Boston, saying that they are terrible places, and that we should 
go over to Europe and see the model cities there. Your reply to 
them should be, "Yes, but do you know that all of those cities 
have beer gardens? Do you know that they permit beer to be 
dnmk on Sundays? Do you know that they allow the largest 
amotmt of personal liberty consistent with good order, and that in 
those cities there is less dnmkenness than anywhere else in the 
world?" (Applause,) 

PROHIBITION AND THE FARM. 

As I traveled through Germany in my automobile, right into 
the heart of the country, I did not see a foot of territory where there 
was not an opportunity to get a glass of beer, and this struck me 
very forcibly. I want you gentlemen to get this thought in your 
minds, that the farm laborer has access to those places where he 
can get his glass of beer, and while the conditions in the farming 
districts are critical over there in Germany, the question is not so 
acute as it is here, because the Germans can get what they want to 
drink and are reasonably content. But leave Boston, and in some 
directions you will go fifty or a hundred miles before you can legally 
get a drink. You know the difiicalty the farmers are having now — 
they complain that there is no good farm labor to be had. I have 
before me a clipping cut from this morning's paper. It says, 
"Brewers open meeting. A million dollars loss per county in bad 
crops." And it goes on to tell what could be accomplished if 
there were intelligent cultivation of the soil. One of the great 
difiiculties in intelligent cultivation of the soil, not only in growing 
hops but in raising cattle and other products of the farm — in the 
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State of Massachusetts we have fewer cattle by fifty thousand than 
we had ten years ago, although cattle was sold yesterday in Chicago 
at eleven or twelve cents, on the hoof, the highest price in the 
history of the country — as I say, the great difficulty is that you 
cannot get men to work on the farms. Labor in this country to- 
day comes from those places in Europe which I have mentioned. 
Men have grown up from their infancy where they could get a 
good glass of beer without its being considered a crime, and when 
they come over here at twenty, twenty-five or thirty years of age, 
and they find that to get a glass of beer legally they have to go 
fifty miles, of course they do not stay on the farms and they crowd 
into the big cities. When you get a situation like this, where 
prohibition obtains in all but a few of the big cities, and the farm 
laborer has come from those countries where the right to drink is 
not questioned, you will find that the hop crop will be a failure 
and that the raising of cattle will be a failure and that the price of 
beer will be higher, because you do not make country life attractive 
to the man wbo has got to dig in the soil. (Applause.) 

The Mayor then told of his successful effort to repeal the eleven 
o'clock closing law as applied to hotels and to substitute therefor 
the present twelve o'clock law. In conclusion, he said: — 

I hope you will enjoy yourselves in the next three or four days 
— ^the machinery is in operation for you to have a good time. We 
have the best of roads, and you can go out of Boston in fifteen or 
twenty different directions, but remember what I said about pro- 
hibition and do not get too far away! (Laughter,) You will find 
as good roads for automobiling as in any part of our country, and of 
course the whole section is full of historical interest. Here you 
have Concord and Lexington within twenty miles, Cambridge and 
its great university, and then there is the north shore where we 
have the President as a neighbor, although Congress does not give 
him as much time here as he would like. Here in the city you have 
the Old South Church and Paul Revere's home, the Old North 
Church, Faneuil Hall, and the Old State House. Right in these 
very streets you visit today, liberty was given its birthright, and I 
hand you the keys of the city, through my personal friend. Col. 
Ruppert, and I hope that you will enjoy yourselves. (Prolonged 
applause,) 

Mayor Fizgerald's address, given with all the vivacity and mag- 
netism for which he is famous, was heard with the greatest enjoy- 
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ment. At its close the Convention **rose at him" and he was the 
recipient of a gentiine ovation. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GIVES WELCOME. 

MR. NICHOLSON: — Gentlemen, we had hoped the Governor 
of the Commonwealth would be here to greet you in the name of 
the State, but unfortunately he cannot be with us this morning. 
He has been ill, but attended a poUtical rally at Worcester last night 
and had planned to return to the city and welcome you this morning. 
His Secretary has notified me, however, that to his great regret he 
could not spare the strength to come in from Worcester, in view of 
urgent campaign calls upon him. 

The first suggestion that we should invite the United States 
Brewers' Association to hold its convention in Boston came from 
the Committee on Conventions of the active and efficient Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. It seems fit, imder those circumstances, 
that the Chairman of the Committee should be here today and 
welcome you in behalf of that commercial organization. It seems 
to me there is no better way of getting the right sort of advertising 
for a city than through those who have attended successful and 
enjoyable conventions within its gates. It follows, therefore, that 
one of the most important committees of a commercial organization 
is the committee which secures conventions for a city and looks 
after the welfare of those who are attending the conventions after 
they have secured them. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is a most effective organi- 
zation, and it is particularly fortunate in having so active and 
willing a worker, one so energetic, able and self-sacrificing as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Conventions, who is to welcome 
you on behalf of that committee. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce Mr. D. Fletcher Barbour, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Conventions of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. (Applause,) 

MR. BARBOUR: — I am very glad to be here, gentlemen. It 
is unforttmate for you that the President and Vice-President of 
the Chamber are out of town, or they would certainly greet you, 
because we recognize that only the best is good enough for you 
and such as you, who come to Boston to meet in conventions. 
But as Mr. Nicholson has said, it perhaps is fit that the Chairman of 
the Committee on Conventions should welcome you, and I do so most 
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heartily, representing the Boston Chamber of Commerce in doing 
so. We certainly are very glad you are with us, and the fact that 
we did not have to work very hard to get you to come shows the 
good sense which is apparent on your faces. 

I was in Connecticut yesterday, and, by the way, had on a 
derby hat, but you may have noticed when I came in this morning 
I had a straw hat, because I thought it would be particularly ap- 
propriate, as the Mayor was going to give you a warm welcome, 
and if there was not a hot time in the old town last night there will 
be to-night, because I am sure things will warm up toward you and 
you will be received on every hand by good fellows. (Applause,) 

In closing his remarks Mr. Barbour expressed his satisfaction 
with the size and importance of the Convention, saying that it 
pointed to an awakening of business men everywhere to their 
interests and possibilities, of which a capital instance was the recent 
formation of the National Chamber of Commerce. His little speech 
was cordially appreciated. 

BOSTON BREWERS' GREETING. 

MR. NICHOLSON .-—Gentlemen, the City of Boston and the 
Chamber of Commerce have extended their welcome to you. There 
remains for me the pleasant duty of welcoming you in the name of 
the brewers of Masachusetts, and I assure you that no pleasanter 
task has or can come to me, as President of the Massachusetts 
Brewers' Association, than that of welcoming here the members 
of this national organization, our fellow brewers from all over the 
country. 

It has been a good many years since you have visited us, as an 
organization, but I am hopeful that we shall succeed in making 
your stay here so pleasant that you will never again allow so long 
a time to elapse before selecting Boston as your convention city. 

I am sure that your stay amongst us and our association with 
you will benefit us; that it will give us, as an organization and as 
individuals, increased strength to meet the difficulties which 
confront us, and to overcome the obstacles that we have to meet. 

It seems to me particularly fitting that you should hold your 
convention in this State, because here the art of brewing has been 
practised for nearly three hundred years, dating from that time, 
in 1620, when the Klgrims landed at Plymouth, influenced very 
largely thereto, as history says, by the fact that their supply of ale 
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on the Mayflower was getting very low, and there was a very 
natural desire among them to replenish their stock of this very 
healthful beverage. 

The records show that the first public brewery was established 
in Massachusetts in 1637, and the importance of the industry had 
become sufficiently recognized by 1739, so that the Legislature of 
that year enacted a law to encourage the manufacture of strong 
beer, ale, and other malt liquors. I wish I might say all succeeding 
Legislatures had entertained as strong a feeUng of fairness and had 
appreciated as fully the importance of this industry as did that 
particular Legislature, but tmfortimately such is not the fact. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the handicaps that have been placed upon 
the industry, it has prospered in this State, until nowit is represented 
by forty well-equipped breweries, with an output of about two and 
one-half million barrels annually. 

It is on behalf of the owners and managers of those breweries, 
gentlemen, I welcome you here today. I hope your stay among us 
will be a pleasant one, and I pledge you our best efforts to that end. 
We hope this, the Fifty-second Annual Convention of our organi- 
zation, will be a complete success. We are glad you have come to 
us this year, that you have come to us during the administration of 
that able and honorable gentleman who is now serving you as Presi- 
dent and who has been so true to the highest standards arid finest 
ideals and best traditions of our industry. And the members of our 
organization. Colonel Ruppert, desire me to extend a personal 
welcome to you and to say to you that they hope your stay among us 
will be very pleasant and that this Convention which you are about 
to open and over which you are to preside will be a red-letter one 
in the history of our association. 

Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to introduce Colonel Ruppert. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT RUPPERT'S ADDRESS. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you heard the Mayor a few 
minutes ago when he was kind enough to hand me the keys of the 
city, and I now take pleasure in turning them over to the members 
of the United States Brewers' Association. In giving you these keys 
1 hope they will open many avenues of enjoyment to you while here 
in the city, but that you will take the advice of the Mayor and be in 
bed by eleven o'clock. (Laughter and applause.) 
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This is the third time in the fifty-two years' history of the 
United States Brewers' Association, that its annual convention 
has been held in Boston. Our previous Boston conventions were 
held in Horticultural Hall. The first meeting in 1874 was made 
notable by the address of Mr. H. Clausen, who sefved this associa- 
tion as its President from 1866 to 1874, inclusive. At the Boston 
meeting of 1874, Mr. Henry H. Rueter was elected President and 
served until 1880. We, of a younger generation of brewers, are 
deeply sensible of the debt that we owe to men like Clausen and 
Rueter for the standards they set and the service they rendered to 
our industry, and I for one am proud to be enrolled among their 
successors. As Mr. Rueter said in 1874: "Gentlemen, I trust you 
all, as brewers, feel within you the same grateful conviction which 
I feel, that we are the mainstay of rational and practical temper- 
ance wherever we provide for the people the mild and wholesome 
beverage on which alone such rational and practical temperance 
can be maintained. The small voice within has never yet reproached 
me as to my calling.*' (Applause,) 

Since our first visit here in 1874, Massachusetts has buried 
Prohibition under an avalanche of votes, and Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island have each repudiated it, while in 
Maine the people have reversed their verdict, as was clearly shown 
at the election last year, when a previous Prohibition majority of 
44,000 was reduced to a bare majority of a few hundred, which was 
only obtained by a questionable alliance between the Prohibition- 
ists and the men engaged in the illicit sale of liquor. 

In 1874, the total beer output of the United States was only 
9,600,897 barrels. During the eighteen years that elapsed before 
our next visit in 1892, the output had grown to 31,817,836 barrels, 
while in the twenty years that have gone by since 1892, the annual 
output has increased to over 63,000,000 barrels. Between 1870 
and 1910, the population of the United States increased 300 per 
cent., while during the same period the consumption of beer by the 
people of the United States increased 700 per cent. 

ADVERSE TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The brewing industry has passed through many trials and 
tribulations of various sorts in this country, but I believe that 
never before have the elements conspired against us so completely 
as they have during the past fiscal year. Barley, hops, rice and 
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com have all commanded famine prices, while the cost of labor has 
also risen about 10%. It may be estimated that the producing 
cost of beer has increased fully $1.00 per barrel, which is a good 
deal more than the average net profit per barrel in the brewing 
industry, under iTormal conditions. 

There are a number of causes that have contributed to the 
high price of raw materials. First of all, the increased consumption 
due to the natural development of commercial prosperity and the 
growth of population. Second, the fact that the production per 
acre has decreased, owing to the exhaustion of the soil, lack of 
scientific crop rotation, and the exploitation of the land by farmers. 
The latest census data indicate that something like one-third 
of the farms in the principal agricultural States are now occupied 
by renters. Fourth, the organization of farmers themselves for 
the restriction of output, improvement of marketing facilities, 
and of means for gathering statistical information. 

With regard to the brewing industry in particular, it is possible 
that the prohibition agitation has had some influence in discourag- 
ing the producers of hops and barley, but still more important 
perhaps is the displacement caused by the growth of the dairy 
business in the East, and of fruit growing in the West. 

In view of the steady increase in the beer business and the 
fact that the consumption of hops and barley has so nearly over- 
taken the production, the United States Brewers* Association has 
taken up the question of crop improvement with the aim of im- 
proving the quality, increasing the territory under cultivation and 
gathering reliable information as to the relation of supply and 
demand for the benefit of both producers and consumers. The 
report of our Crop Improvement Committee in this connection 
will be found most interesting. 

THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 

The matter is one which concerns not only the brewing trade, 
but the general public. It has been clearly shown that beer is 
the National beverage, and its use is increasing far faster than 
the population. The light beer made by American brewers appeals 
to the popular taste and is peculiarly adapted to a nation of 
moderate drinkers. We must, however, reiterate its good points 
again and again, after the manner of a successful advertiser, so 
that everyone may at last understand that beer is from the very 
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nature of its composition and manufacture, hygienically clean 
and pure, besides possessing undoubted food value; a light, bright, 
sparkling, germ-proof and health-giving beverage, which contains 
only about 3 to 4% of alcohol, is deliciously palatable and without 
a rival in popular favor. "The introduction of beer in America," 
says Mr. Henry Watterson, "has done more for temperance than 
all the temperance societies and all the prohibition laws combined." 
We are proud to agree with the eloquent and sagacious editor. 
And if it is true that beer has done so much for true temperance 
in this country, I ask, why shall we not reckon it as a genuine 
civilizing force? {Great applause,) 

TURNING FROM PROHIBITION. 

The reports to be presented by the chairmen of our standing 
committees will inform you fully as to legislative conditions affect- 
ing our industry in the several States. Upon the whole these 
mark a steady improvement in the public attitude over conditions 
that prevailed two or three years ago. It is more and more evident 
that the people are rejecting the extreme nostrum of prohibition 
and turning to the safe and sane method of license or regulation. 
In West Virginia and in Colorado an attempt will be made this 
fall to carry State-wide prohibition, and in each of these States 
the enemy professes himself confident of victory. But Arkan- 
sas has just spoken {applause) in no uncertain tones, and when 
we consider the recent repeal of prohibition in Alabama after a 
short and disastrous trial, and the emphatic rejection of prohi- 
bition in Texas, Missouri, and other States, we need not be seri- 
ously disturbed. No progressive American commonwealth, we 
may assure ourselves, will take such a step backward or handi- 
cap itself with such a body-of-death as prohibition has always 
proven itself to be. Moreover, with the flagrant example of Maine 
before them — corrupt, unprogressive, decadent after sixty odd 
years of prohibition and desperately struggling to shake off the 
yoke, — West Virginia and Colorado may be relied upon to do their 
duty. {Applause,) 

The activity of our lawmakers is so incessant that all organized 
bodies have to maintain their watchmen to keep them informed 
of new measures from day to day, so that, if necessary, steps may 
be taken to safeguard their interests. Almost every. trade, pro- 
fession or occupation has its particular protective bureau or legisla- 
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tive committee now. The men at the head of all the great rail- 
road and industrial corporations have long ago recognized that 
their duty both to their stockholders and to the public requires 
that they should keep in constant touch with legislative affairs. 
In every State in the Union, as well as in Congress, the labor 
organizations follow the same custom, and in recent years, doctors, 
teachers, philanthropists, sportsmen, automobilists and scores of 
other special classes of men and women have banded themselves to- 
gether and employed a legislative look-out. The necessity for it 
is apparent when it is recalled that over 33,300 bills were introduced 
in Congress alone during the last session. We seem, indeed, to be 
legislation-mad in this country. Not only are the Federal and 
State legislative bodies grinding out new laws by the thousands 
every year, but the local Aldermen and Common Councillors and 
Municipal Boards of Health are everlastingly at it too. And as 
if this were not enough, the people themselves are now being given 
the power of "direct legislation," under the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

In common with all other great industries, we brewers look 
forward to that blessed day when we may be able to *'keep out of 
politics." But business to-day is actually waiting on politics, 
and it is the common talk that there is no hope of a commercial 
revival until after the November election. For us, however, there 
is at least this encouragement, that we have fairly won our way to 
a public hearing upon the merits of our case, and the American 
people are beginning to realize that there are two sides to the 
question of Prohibition and County Option, and that the whole 
license question is more a matter of administration — that is to 
say, of governmental efficiency, than of morality or religion! It 
is a healthy sign, and should give us confidence in the fairness of 
the men and women who constitute the American public, which 
after all is our "court of last resort." {Applause,) 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

I especially invite your attention, as well as that of the public, 
to the Report of the Labor Committee on the workmen's com- 
pensation matter. The failure of this wise and benevolent plan 
in the interest of our employees can not be charged to the brewers, 
who put themselves to considerable pains and expense in order to 
demonstrate the utility of the plan and bring it before the labor 
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bodies. The result speaks for itself, but I wish to say that the 
brewers will again take up this or any other worthy scheme for the 
betterment of their employees* condition whenever the latter show 
the least willingness to co-operate with them. 

Our Reports also note a more liberal tone in the press generally 
as regards discussion of the liquor question, and give us increased 
reason to feel that we have not mistaken the temper of the people, 
while our efforts in the way of an educational campaign seem to be 
bearing good fruit. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my heartfelt gratitude to the 
Chairmen of our several committees and other officers who have 
shared with me the labors and burdens of the past year. The 
work has been heavy and unremitting, but the service has been 
cheerftil and unstinted. Reviewing the first half of my admin- 
istration, which has had its full share of difficulties and dangers, 
I am profoundly thankful for the no less notable good fortune 
which has attended it, and I look forward to completing it with 
the same fair augury. I can ask no more for the second half of 
my administration than the same loyalty and devotion on the part 
of my co-workers which have marked the first, and I promise not 
to stint my own measure of duty in the office with which you have 
honored me. {Great and long continued applause.^ 

THE PRESIDENT:— I now declare the Fifty-second Conven- 
tion open for business. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE SECRETARY: — Gentlemen, there are a few cablegrams 
and telegrams which the President directs me to read. They are 
as follows: 

Paris, Sept. 18, 1912. 
United States Brewers' Association, 

Boston, Mass. 
Best wishes for enthusiastic Convention. May your delibera- 
tions redound to the glory of our industry. E. A. Schmidt. 

London, Sept. 17, 1912. 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., President, 

United States Brewers' Association, 
Boston, Mass. 
Best wishes for a large and successful Convention. Sorry I 
cannot be with you. Carl J. Hoster. 
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NUBRNBBRG, Sept. 17, 1912. 
Unitbd States Brewers' Association, 

Boston, Mass. 
Please accept my best wishes for the success of your Con- 
vention. Bernhard Bing. 



Prague, Sept. 17, 1912. 
President United States Brewers' Association, 

Boston, Mass. 
Please accept my best wishes for your future success and a 
very satisfactory forthcoming campaign. 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. Sonneschein. 

San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 18, 1912. 
Mr. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., President, 

United States Brewers' Association, 

Boston, Mass. 
Kindly convey to the Fifty-second Convention of the United 
States Brewers' Association our good wishes, and inform them that 
the brewers of California renew their invitation and hope to have 
the pleasure of welcoming the 1915 Convention in the City of the 
Golden Gate. Thos. Alton, 

President California State Brewers' Association, 



Cleveland, Sept. 19, 1912. 
H. F. Fox, Secretary, 

United States Brewers' Association, 

Boston, Mass. 
Best wishes for the success of your Convention 

C. F. Russert. 

THE SECRETARY:— There is also an invitation from the 
Bureau of Convention Managers of Niagara Falls and an invitation 
from Galveston, Texas. 

THE PRESIDENT .—Are there any other communications, 
Mr. Secretary? 

THE SECRETARY:— No. Mr. WiUiam J. Gindler, President 
of the New England Brewmasters' Association, was delegated 
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by the 'United States Brewmasters' Association to represent that 
body at this Convention. Mr. Gindler has asked Mr. Baer to present 
his greetings to this Association. 

MR. BAER: — Gentlemen, it is with a feeling of great pleasure 
and much honor that I take this occasion to address a few words 
to you, as representative of our President, Mr. Charles F. Russert, 
and in the name of the United States Berwmasters' Association. 

The interests of the brewers and the brewmasters are very 
closely linked, both striving to give to the American public a 
beverage which embodies the principles of true temperance and 
which should enable us to successfully ward off the attacks of the 
prohibitionists. 

It is a bitter strife which confronts the brewers, and un- 
doubtedly the conditions are made still harder by the unpre- 
cedented high prices of all brewing materials, which go to greatly 
increase the cost of production. Under these circumstances we 
must call all our energies and powers into play in order to main- 
tain our position in such adverse times and, if possible, to score 
some advances. 

I speak in the name of all my colleagues when I assure you 
that it is our earnest desire to work with you and support you in 
all your endeavors which lead toward the advancement of the 
brewing trade of our country, and I sincerely trust that the Con- 
vention of the United States Brewers' Association will prove 
successful and beneficial to our common interests. {Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, I have the honor of now 
introducing to you a man who has traveled several thousand 
miles to be here and whom it is our good fortune to have with us 
today. I take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Windisch, 
eminent in this cotmtry as in Europe for his great scientific attain- 
ments. (Applause,) 

DR. WINDISCH'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I would have liked to say the few words that I have the honor to 
address to you, in the English language, of which I have a fair com- 
mand, but what I have to say shall come from my heart; this is 
possible only when I speak to you in my mother tongue. .However, 
I hope that you will understand me. 
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First, I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to your- organi* 
zation, especially to your President, Colonel Ruppert, for the kind 
invitation to this meeting and for the friendly request that I say a 
few words to you. You may rest assured that we — ^my colleague 
Dr. Foth and myself — have responded to your kind invitation with 
great pleasure and that we fully appreciate the honor thus bestowed 
upon us. But at the same time I regard your invitation and the 
extremely kind reception, which was given to me by representatives 
of the Brewing trade of the United States wherever I have been 
thus far, as an honor for the German Brewing Trade and for the 
Versuchs und Lehranstalt ftir Brauerei (Brewing Institute) in 
Berlin, which I have the honor to represent at present, and there- 
fore I thank you also in their behalf, very cordially. 

Our institution has up. to the present time, sent ten men to the 
United States, first of all, to study conditions in the American fer- 
mentation trade, also in the breweries, and to report the best features 
that are considered useful to us. A number of German brewers 
have also been in your country for the same purpose. 

Many of my colleagues who had visited America before me, 
have brought to the knowledge of the widest circles of those in our 
trade the results of their observations and investigations in the 
form of lectures and pamphlets. I may confidently state that my 
German colleagues in the brewing trade are very well informed as to 
the technical, economical and scientific conditions of the American 
brewing trade. I regret to say that during my stay here I have 
become convinced that the American trade is not similarly familiar 
with conditions in the German trade. We owe our thanks to your 
country for many valuable suggestions and we have received from 
you numerous excellent and useful improvements, making them 
serviceable to us. But I think, gentlemen, that now the time has 
arrived, when the American brewer should seriously turn his at- 
tention to the brewing conditions on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, especially to Germany. Then he would observe that we 
have not only been faithful pupils of America, but that we have 
surpassed the Americans in scientific, technical and organic re- 
lations. 

Gentlemen!— Germany is the 

MOTHERLAND OF THE BREWING INDUSTRY; 
it is the beer land par excellence. More than a generation ago there 
were already many distinguished brewers and excellent beers in Ger- 
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many ; the brewing trade bore golden fruit. Our esteem and admira- 
tion are due those old-time German brewers who, in spite of the excel- 
lent conditions under which breweries worked then, empirically real- 
ized that the brewing trade had to be put on a scientific basis and 
proceeded to work along those lines. They were alert, far-seeing 
men, to whom the present generation owes the greatest thanks. As 
early as the middle of the* fifties of the last century, stations were 
established through the collaboration of some practical brewers and 
chemists, where the science of brewing was cultivated, of course in 
modest measure. Later a number of scientists at the high schools 
devoted their labors more intently to the science of fermentation, 
especially with reference to brewing. In the middle of the fifties, 
the Bavarian state, founded a Royal Brewing Academy, which is 
still in existence, for the scientific education of young brewers. In 
the middle of the seventies, by decision of the German Brewers' 
Association, the scientific station in Munich was estabHshed, and is 
still flourishing. In the year 1882, the North German breweries 
followed this example in foimding the Versuchs-und Lehranstalt in 
BerHn, in which I have had the honor of membership for twenty- 
seven- years. 

BERLIN'S BREWING INSTITUTE. 

It may be of interest to you, and I believe also instructive, to 
hear something of the history and organization of our institution. 
It was founded by a relatively small number of brewers, but it grew 
quickly, and in the fifth year of its existence it already had a 
thousand members. Today, we have 4,000 members, who volun- 
tarily pay annually M. 162,000. Since the time of the foundation, 
a total of about two million Marks have been paid by our members 
in volimtary contributions. At the head of the institution is an 
executive body, consisting of brewery owners, mercantile and 
technical brewery directors and brewmasters. The scientific 
management has from the beginning been in the hands of Privy 
Councillor Prof. Fr. Delbrueck. At the beginning of his activities, 
he had, besides his scientific co-laborer, Dr. Hayduck, only one assis- 
tant. Today, there are about sixty officials, professors and doctors 
employed in our laboratories. Immediately at the establishment 
of the institution an organ of the association was issued, the Wochen- 
schrift fiir Brauerei, of which I have been the editor for twenty-five 
years. In 1898 we began the publication of a Yearbook, which 
reports the progress of the year and the work of the institution during 
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that period. Our flourishing daily, Tageszeitung fur Brauereif was 
fotinded in 1903. It furnishes to our members an opportunity to 
keep themselves informed as to the economical questions; besides, 
it serves the propaganda for the Brewing Institute and for the 
brewing trade in all respects. Its field also includes improvement 
of raw materials used in the trade and, also at present, care of horses, 
better use of yeast, maintenance of good relations with other trades; 
and before all, the crusade against the anti-alcohol movement. 
The Wochenschrift fur Brauerei serves principally technical-scien- 
tific purposes. Yearbook, Wochenschrift, (Weekly) and Tages- 
zeitung, (Daily Gazette) are mailed free to our members. 

In the year 1889, an experimental brewery for bottom fer- 
mentation and a malt house were built, at a cost of M. 750,000. 
The sum of M. 229,000 was given by the Prussian state; M. 520,000 
was subscribed by our members. 

The institution grew quickly. The old rooms in the Royal 
Agricultural High School soon became too small, and in the year 
1898 we moved into the new ^'Institute for Gahrungsgewarbe.'* 
(Institute for Fermentology and Related Trades), in the Seestrasse, 
which was honored by a visit from his Majesty the Emperor. But 
here also we soon felt too crowded. New lecture rooms and labo- 
ratories, larger meeting rooms for our annual October sessions and 
space for our exhibitions had to be provided; the experimental 
brewery also needed enlargement. The most urgent need was an 
experimental brewery for top fermentation. For these alterations 
and new additions, which were completed in 1908, the Prussian state 
again gave M. 800,000. 

We are in organic connection with the royal agricultural high 
school ; besides, there are combined with us in the Institute of Fer- 
mentology and all under the management of Privy Councillor 
Delbrueck, a series of other fermentation trades, which are all pro- 
vided witji the necessary experimental facilities. 

Our inner organization might also be of interest to you. 
Besides the purely scientific departments we have also a series of 
technical departments, each of which is under the supervision of its 
own scientific department chief, such as a laboratory for our brewery, 
an analytical laboratory for general work, a raw-material laboratory 
exclusively for the raw materials, barley and hops, a technical 
laboratory for firing, and a biological laboratory. In these labora- 
tories, for instarce, within the last year, more than 14,000 analyses 
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were made which were paid for. Furthermore, we have a large 
technical department for machinery, a department for publications, 
a department for physiology of nutrition and an economical de- 
partment, which deals exclusively with all economical matters re- 
lating to the brewing trade. We have a number of committees 
composed of a large number of men engaged in experimental work, 
who combine their activities with the scientists. So we have an 
economical committee, a machine-technical committee and a 
technical committee on firing, committees for brewing raw materials, 
for malting and brewhouse work, for yeast, fermentation and cellar 
work, for hop fermentation, for transportation, and a scientific 
committee. These committees meet once a year, if necessary 
oftener, and decide, after proper deliberation, what questions need 
attention and solution most urgently. So practice and science 
work here together in closest connection ; the practice thus exerts 
an immediate influence upon the work of our institution and we 
men of science thus remain continuously in contact with the pulse 
of our trade. In this manner also the least friction here and there, 
between science and practice is avoided, and, as in these committees 
all social classes of the brewing trade are represented, they have 
had a considerable part in harmonizing the interests in our trade. 

FOSTERED BY THE STATE. 

But, gentlemen, our Brewing Institute in Berlin has also exerted 
outwardly results of extraordinary import. We are in the closest 
connection with the highest authorities of the state, which find ex- 
pression not only in repeated visits of his Majesty the Emperor, and 
his ministers, but also in appropriations by the state for the enlarge- 
ment of our institute. Our school is connected with the Royal 
Agricultural High School in Berlin, and our pupils receive, after 
having passed the examination, after three years of study, the State 
Diploma for Brewing Engineer. Our State Government has, as you 
see, recognized our trade as an honest trade, and an unjust throttling 
of the brewing industry through popular vote and legislative 
measures, as has happened in your cotintry and may happen again 
any day, is simply impossible in our country. Our State Govern- 
ment and Legislature are not so unwise as to **kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs ;" on the contrary, it cares for this goose, furnish- 
ing everything desired. But if the brewing trade were not an honest 
one, if beer would really poison the people and make them unfit, 
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as the fanatical prohibitionists declare — ^we in Germany need, more 
than any other country in the world, brave, virile men, strong in 
body and morals, — ^then our government and legislature would not 
hesitate a moment to **kill the goose," notwithstanding the golden 
eggs she lays ; that means it would not hesitate to crush the brewing 
trade, as has been done in certain territories here in your cotmtry. 

BENEFIT TO AGRICULTURE. 

We are in closest relation with agriculture. Formerly there 
was no friendly relationship between the brewing industry and agri- 
cidture. I have always regretted that, and always emphasized 
the necessity for the brewer to work hand in hand with the farmer. 
Years ago, an attempt was made to import American malt. I 
antagonized this attempt as much as I could, and I have indeed 
succeeded, for American malt did not find acceptance in the German 
breweries. I think, gentlemen, that -I thus served the inter- 
ests of the American breweries, for if the German breweries 
had begun the use of American malt, they would have only taken 
the best of the higher quality and that wotdd surely not have been 
in the interest of the American brewing trade. Nevertheless, at that 
time some American journals attacked me bitterly. Those papers 
then called me *' super-agrarian" and thought thereby to dis- 
grace me generally, and to injure me particidarly in the eyes 
of our German brewers. But they were greatly disappointed; I 
have with pleasure accepted the title "super-agrarian," have borne 
it with pride, and today every German brewer is convinced that 
brewer and farmer must work together hand in hand; they depend 
upon each other; their interests do not collide, but move in the same 
direction. The success of our working together is obvious. Our 
efforts to improve our brewing barleys have been accompanied by a 
success that would never have been possible without the collabora- 
tion of the brewing industry, agriculture and science. Proof of 
it are the wonderful barleys that today are used in our breweries, 
and as they are shown to our brewers every year at our October ex- 
hibition in hundreds of samples. Here also the State Government 
shows its interest in our endeavors by donating prizes which are 
given to the growers of the best barleys. 

We have won influence with the trade. We buy our barleys 
today almost exclusively on the basis of scientific approval; we buy 
our malt, in addition to what we do not produce ourselves, from the 
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malt-factories only on the basis of a fixed guaranteed content 
of water and extract, thus on the basis of the chemical analysis. 
Our relations to the trade have thus become more harmonious and 
differences which were common occurrences formerly, very seldom 
occur now. The trade has acknowledged the authority of the 
scientific brewing organizations, and in our juries, which every year 
have to judge the exhibited barleys and hops, and to award the 
prizes, are not only representatives of the breweries and agricultu- 
rists, but also of the barley, hop and malt trade. 

We have won the greatest influence in scientific and educated 
circles, which formerly kept themselves aloof from the brewing 
trade. Our researches have also assumed importance for general 
biology and thereby we have stepped out of the narrower considera- 
tion of our trade into the general development of science. This 
finds, today, its expression in our collaboration for scientific re- 
search with many chemical, biological and medical institutions 
in all parts of the world. 

STRONG WITH THE PEOPLE. • 

We have influence with the people, and that is a fact of the 
liighest importance. As far as I can see and experience, up to the 
present time, the American brewing trade, in consequence of the 
intemperate and fanatical abstinence movement, does not possess 
the esteem due to it. In Southern Germany the relations of the 
people to the breweries have always been cordial, at least, better 
than in Northern Germany. But, today, the North German brew- 
ing trade has secured for itself the high esteem of the people, which 
it rightfully claims and which is necessary for its highest develop- 
ment. Gentlemen, our Brewing Institute has been no small factor 
in achieving this. Our efforts have not only secured immediate 
business advantages, but also the position due to it in public life 
as an industry, which works with all facilities that science and tech- 
nical progress supply. The colossal means that they apply to 
improve the raw material, always with the purpose to make beer the 
better, more wholesome, purer, of higher quality, and to raise the 
standard of the industry has long been known and appreciated by 
our people. Our Tageszeitung fur Brauerei is not only read by 
brewers but the people generally give it their attention. Our 
Ijrewmasters have been elevated to a higher social position through 
the entire development which our trade has made, through the 
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more exacting demands which are made in regard to their funda- 
mental school education and the scientific-technical education 
they receive in our schools, between which there is no business com- 
petition but only mental rivalry. They are more than formerly 
likely to serve as the middleman between brewer and consumer. 

In many communities our brewers are members of state or 
commimal bodies; they bring themselves and their trade nearer to 
wide circles of the people by lectures in benevolent and social organ- 
izations, and also we officials of our institute hold, whenever the 
occasion offers itself, popular lectures for the purpose of enlightening 
the people in reference to the brewing trade. The lectures are then 
printed and distributed by the breweries in thousands of copies. 
For instance, I once gave a lecture on **Beer on its way from the keg 
to the glass" of which 50,000 copies were sent out among the people. 
Thus, gentlemen, has our Brewing Institute been useful and a benefit 
to our German brewing trade in various aspects and it is no vain 
boast when I say that the founding of our institution and others 
similar to it has been a blessing to the trade. 

Gentlemen, 'the conditions imder which the men of science 
work in the institutions founded and supported by brewers are un- 
familiar to you, as they do not correspond with the conditions 
obtaining in this country. We are exclusively in the service of the 
brewing trade and do not know any other interests than those of that 
industry, whose confidence has called us to our posts and to whose 
service we have dedicated ourselves. We do not know any other 
ambition but the performance of duty our work entails, and to 
solve the problems which the welfare of our trade demands. But 
just for that reason we feel ourselves free men. We are free to 
pursue our course without considerations that may hamper the 
work of others. We feel ourselves only responsible to our consci- 
ence and we are sustained by the confidence of our trade. Under 
these conditions it is a delight for us to work. 

Gentlemen, such are the conditions with us, thus has our brew- 
ing trade established itself, and without this organization it could not 
have withstood the storms that in the course of time raged about it. 
I knew the conditions of the American brewing trade long before 
the day on which I first put my foot on your shore. I have the im- 
pression that in this country one works more extensively and less 
intensively, not excepting those in the brewing trade. You have a 
large, rich country, and for a long time have scratched the suface 
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successfully. Wherever one put the spade into the ground gold 
came to light and when it became scarcer, the spade was pushed 
in a little bit deeper. That period was ended long ago in Germany. 
We find no more gold on the sufrace ; we have to dig deeper, but 
then we too find gold, and you may be assured that this gold secured 
with hard work and sweat gives us more pleasure, greater satis- 
faction and nobler gratification than, that gained without effort. 
I think, gentlemen, that this time may also soon come for the Ameri- 
can brewing trade, or has perhaps arrived. Therefore, prepare 
yourselves and build an organization which will enable your trade 
to withstand the storm the mutterings of which are already to be 
heard. We have given you a good example. We were your ap- 
prentices and have taken over many a good thing from you. Today 
we are superior to you in many respects, especially in the field of 
organization and rational work. Bring for yourselves, from Germany 
to America, those achievements in which we excel, as an offering 
of thanks for the service you have rendered us. 

The next International Brewers Congress will probably take 
place in Berlin. Respond with a large representation to the in- 
vitation which will be forwarded to you. I assure you of the most 
cordial reception ; you are welcome. With this thought I conclude: 
I hope to see you again in Berlin! {Great applause!) 

THE PRESIDENT :— Gentlemen, next in order will be a 
motion to appoint a Committee on Resolutions, and that all reso- 
lutions shall be presented to that Committee in writing and re- 
ferred without debate. 

MR. FEIGENSPAN:— I make that motion. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— I will name on that Committee Mr. 
Percy Andreae, of Chicago; Mr. August Fitger, of Duluth; and Mr. 
A. Bergner, of Philadelphia. 

The next in order of business will be the report of the Trustees. 
Now, gentlemen, this is quite a lengthy report and as it is very 
warm, if there is no objection, I would suggest to you that only 
parts of this report be read. I think every member has a copy and 
can read it at his leisure. 

The Secretary then epitomized the report of the Board of 
Trustees, the full text of which is as follows: 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Gbntlbmbn: — ^During the past year the active work of the 
United States Brewers' Association has been extended in every 
department, and new work of a permanent character undertaken 
by several of the standing committees. The demand upon the Asso- 
ciation for information and counsel is growing continually, not only 
on the part of our members, but by those whose interest is entirely 
uncommercial. Students of social legislation and municipal gov- 
ernment, publicists, journalists, and professional men in the ranks of 
law and medicine, and even the ministry, have come to recognize 
that we keep in touch with all phases of the alcohol question, and 
that the information obtained is so arranged as to be available for 
ready reference. 

REVISION OF CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

For the purpose of increased eflSciency, it is proposed to add 
several standing committees, and to make each one of the standing 
committees a compact working committee by limiting its number 
to five members. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The real work of the Association during the past year is in- 
dicated in the reports of the various committees, which will be 
presented to you separately, and should have your thoughtful 
consideration. 

ORGANIZATION BUREAU. 

The forces of the Organization Bureau have been in demand 
constantly in almost every section of the country. It is not the 
province of the United States Brewers' Association to take any 
part in local contests, but the services of experienced men are 
needed in the formative work of bringing our people together and 
establishing a basis for the co-operation of the allied trades. 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Vigilance Committee will give you the history 
of the legislative aspects of the brewing trade during the past year 
and the general trend of the elections. On the whole, these indicate 
a growing intolerance with prohibitive methods, but at the same 
time an increasingly organized determination to suppress dis- 
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reputable resorts, and to restrict the licensed retail sale of alcoholic 
liquors to responsible men of good character. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

The Advisory Committee has been constantly employed in 
advising our members in regard to labels and other technical matters, 
particularly in connection with inter-State shipments. The laws 
of several of the States are in conflict in regard to the requirements 
of the labels used on bottle beer. For instance, there is a law in 
Nebraska which makes it compulsory to give the net weight of the 
beer in the bottle, and its alcohol content, and also requires the use 
of the words "intoxicating liquor." In Michigan, the law requires 
that the package shall be labeled ** pure and without drugs or poison." 

Such laws are not in conformity with the provisions of the 
Federal Pure Food Law, and it is evident that steps must soon be 
taken to secure unification of the State label laws. 

The agitation for the definition of "what is beer" is still going 
on, but it is not receiving very serious consideration in the public 
press, principally because of the very general suspicion that the 
agitation has not been promoted in good faith. It was clearly 
shown at the Beer Hearing conducted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and by Dr. Wiley last year, that the agitation was "person- 
ally conducted" by a barley expert connected with the Society of 
Equity, which has a large number of barley growers in its member- 
ship. While it was perfectly proper for such, an organization to 
endeavor to extend the barley market, its method of doing so is 
certainly open to question. Moreover, it has shown that its motive 
is entirely selfish by opposing the plans of the Crop Improvement 
Committee of the Grain Exchanges to increase the barley acreage 
and improve the quality of the product. The United States 
Brewers* Association was the first great industry to advocate the 
passage of the Federal Pure Food Law, and has consistently up- 
held it. We have at all times co-operated with the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection in its enforcement, and we welcome the first- 
hand investigation which the Board is now making of brewing 
methods and materials. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

The work of the Publication Committee has been extended 
this year by the publication of a Monthly Bulletin for brewers. 
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which summarizes and interprets the news, and keeps the record 
of the legislative calendar. 

LABOR COMMITTEE. 

The work of the Labor Committee has increased very greatly. 
Since the employment of our adjuster, his services have been in 
constant demand, not only as a conciliator, but as an advisor in 
regard to labor contracts. The experience of the past year in this 
connection, only emphasizes the need of a national brewery trade 
agreement and a national brewery arbitration board. Many of the 
difficulties that have arisen in local labor circles recently are of a 
trifling character, and could easily be settled by reference to a 
central body, which would jointly represent the employers and 
employees. 

We regret very much that the effort to provide adequately and 
fairly for compensation of injured workmen, and for an old-age 
pension fund was voted down by the Brewery Workers' Unions. 
The preparation of the plan involved a large amount of labor, and 
it is keenly disappointing that this labor is without any tangible 
result. It has, however, aroused more general interest in this whole 
important sujbect of compensation for industrial accidents, and 
our proposed plan has been favorably commented upon by the 
press of the country, and particularly the advocates of social in- 
surance, not less as a humanitarian advance than as a valuable 
and practical contribution to the literature of the subject. 

CROP IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Crop Improvement Committee is a new 
departure, and should have the special attention of our members. 
The development of the beer business was temporarily checked 
during the past year by abnormal conditions, but the beer sales are 
bound to continue increasing, and it is the part of wisdom to look 
ahead and provide for the future. There is room for much improve- 
ment in the quality of our raw materials, and with the exhaustion 
of the soil in some of the important producing sections, the area 
now under cultivation must be extended. 

FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 

The work of the Federal Relations Committee is indicated to 
some extent in the list of congressional bills that will be found at 
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the end of this report. Our Counsel has been kept busy answering 
legal questions that have been submitted to him by our members 
and in the conferences that these have involved with the various 
federal departments. 

RETAIL TRADE REGULATION. 

The discussion of the Liquor Problem is beginning to take 
on a more practical character. It is now pretty generally conceded 
by all impartial observers that the experiment of prohibition has 
proved a failure in all settled communities. There may be many 
small villages and hamlets where there is no need of a saloon for 
social purposes, since all of the inhabitants are decently housed, 
and are too widely scattered to be neighborly. A restaurant cannot 
live upon the custom of the occasional wayfarer, — ^it needs a reason- 
ably steady and constant business to pay the cost of operation. 
Generally speaking, a place that is not big enough to support a 
restaurant, does not need a saloon. Of course, this does not mean 
that such communities are made up of total abstainers, — the mail 
order business flourishes in rural hamlets, and there are probably 
hundreds of thousands of farmers who make cider for their own use. 
It is, however, safe to assert that wherever there is suflScient demand 
to warrant the maintenance of a place where liquor can be bought 
and served for consumption upon the premises, such places exist, 
whether sanctioned by law or not. This is true of all prohibition 
towns and cities in this country and in Canada, as well as in other 
countries. 

In the main the business of the saloon is to supply the demand, 
not to create it. Possibly the frugality of the race might be in- 
creased if candy and coffee, chewing gum and cigars, ice cream 
sodas, pickles, and other things that are not absolutely necessary 
to sustain life were to be put under the ban. Whether the people 
would be as happy and contented is another question. The only 
class of men who follow a prescribed hygienic regimen are the in- 
mates of a federal prison, who are suflSciently fed and watered at 
a per capita cost of about lie. per day, but their enforced dietary 
does not apparently lead to the formation of the hygienic habit, 
and as soon as they return to freedom, they follow their natural 
inclination just the same as all the rest of us do. The trouble with 
the prohibitionist is that he leaves human nature out of his cal- 
culations. 
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As a matter of fact the total abstainer is a real beneficiary of 
the drink business. He gets the benefit of all the modem con- 
veniences in the hotels and restaurants at less than cost, because 
of the profit that the drinking man contributes for the maintenance 
of the establishment. The sands of time are strewn with the wrecks 
of temperance hotels, and the few forlorn survivors have a hard 
struggle keeping above the water that they furnish so gratuitously. 
The common sense way to deal with the problem is to provide a 
limited franchise in the form of a license to operate drinking places 
to meet the real demand for them, conditioned upon strict observ- 
ance of regulatory laws. The authorities do not need an inspector's 
badge or a search warrant to enter the premises of a licensed resort. 
The public can protect itself by its own custom, for all of the opera- 
tions of the establishment are open to public observation. 

Of course, indecency and disorder must not be permitted in 
any place of public resort, whether it be a hotel, a saloon, an ice 
cream parlor or a department-store, and misconduct must be 
suppressed not because it occurs in a saloon, but because it is mis- 
conduct and therefore constitutes an offence against public morals. 
It is not so many years ago that the tea houses in London were the 
notorious resorts of dissolute characters, who made them the 
rendezvous for evil purposes. But the great tea merchants es- 
tablished their own retail shops for the sole purpose of selling tea 
and the disreputable tea rooms were crowded out of existence by 
force of honest competition. 

There is a great deal of nonsense uttered by theorists who have 
never been inside of a saloon, and who imagine that it is simply a 
resort of "undesirable citizens." Most saloons are as deecnt and 
orderly as any other purveying establishment. Otherwise they 
could not exist, because most of the people who frequent the saloon 
are themselves decent and orderly, and the saloon, like any other 
public purveyor, caters to the taste of its customers. Like any 
other public purveying establishment, however, the saloon must be 
watched carefully, as a matter of sanitation, if for no other reason. 
Perhaps after a while we may have men assigned to inspect the 
saloon and its apparatus, just as we have factory inspectors, milk 
inspectors, meat inspectors, bake-shop inspectors, etc. There is 
probably an even greater need for the inspection of the soda fountain 
and soft-drink and ice-cream apparatus! 

In all large cities the bartenders are unionized, and we venture 
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to say that the members of the Bartenders' Union will average well 
up with the members of other Unions, in their character and con- 
duct. It is quite likely that the unionizing of the bartenders has 
improved their personnel as well as their efficiency. Certainly 
the average bartender is a skilled workman compared with the 
average waiter or waitress in establishments that sell non-alcoholic 
beverages. The theorist would perhaps be surprised to find how 
many men go into a saloon in hot weather for a glass of lemonaed, 
simply because they get it better and more quickly and comfortably 
than at a soda fountain. 

The English trade journals report that the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute is going to give a course of six lectures on "The 
Retail Management of Beverages and Refreshments." These 
lectures are not merely for the workers of the trade but are for the 
responsible business men connected with the industry in the hope 
that they will get together in their establishments intelligent young 
men who may later on be formed into a class at the Institute. 
These lectures are to deal with brewing methods and materials, the 
question of temperature, ventilation, storage, treatment of beers, 
the comparative advantages and difficulties of pumps, air pressure 
and gas pressure, best methods and materials for cleansing the pipes 
and utensils. One of the lectures is to be devoted to non-intoxicants 
and another to the handling of wines, while, of course, the solid 
refreshments will be practically dealt with, so far as they affect the 
licensed trade. It is certainly interesting and significant that this 
well-known Technical Institute should find it worth while to offer 
courses of instruction as it doies in the fermentation industries. 
Mr. S. O. Nevile, in inaugurating the course of lectures just referred 
to, emphasized the community of interest which there is between an 
industry and the public, both of which would be benefited by in- 
creased knowledge and greater efficiency, and he called attention 
to the fact that the licensed and refreshment trades touched the 
lives of the people more closely than any other single trade or 
industry. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE FALLING OFF. 

In the States where the Anti-Saloon League has been most 
active it has lost ground during the past two years, and it seems 
to be losing the confidence of the people and the press. While no 
doubt this is due in part to the public charges that prohibition 
leaders have made as to the motives and methods of the paid officials 
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of the League, and the evasive manner in which the League has 
dealt with these serious charges, it is probable that the main cause 
of the growing dissatisfaction is due to the fact that the League has 
failed to get results in the fight against intemperance. The thought- 
ful students of social and municipal progress are generally convinced 
that the League has no constructive ability, and that it lacks both 
the breadth and sincerity which might enable it to co-operate 
effectively with other reforming agencies. It has indeed sought 
to monopolize the business of temperance agitation, and has only 
given grudging admission to the claims of other organizations for 
pulpit support and church contributions. It is significant in this 
connection that the American Issue, which is the official organ of 
the League, has recently made a vigorous editorial protest against 
being included in the annual budget provisions of the Protestant 
Evangelical churches, insisting that the League should have a 
separate yearly collection for its own specific and exclusive use. 

The Illinoisedition of the AwericaM/55«^ states that "the Anti- 
Saloon League is not having a fair chance with many Illinois 
churches today, and by their unfair treatment of the League these 
churches are blindly doing serious injury to themselves and to the 
Christian church as a whole. 

THE "budget" or "APPORTIONMENT." 

**The so-called budget or apportionment or duplex envelope 
plan for the handling of missionary offerings of the church has 
recently come into vogue. It may be a good and necessary thing 
if kept to its legitimate purpose. It is probably true that the church 
missionary finances are more successfully handled in this way than 
in the old way. 

"But the budget is being made use of, wittingly or unwittingly, 
to chloroform the churches' temperance activities. 

THE LEAGUE MUST BE EXCEPTED FROM THE BUDGET. 

**There is but one way in which this fight against the liquor 
traffic may be saved, and that is by excepting the League from the 
church budget and giving it an opportunity to be heard and to 
gather the sinews of war that will carry on the fight. . . . The fight 
which the League is making against the liquor power in Illinois is 
more important at this time than the matter of home missions or 
foreign missions, orany missions. We have considered that statement 
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and weighed it well before making it. We do not believe that the 
church can ever make a complete success of her missionary activities 
until she has throttled the liquor traffic at home and abroad. 

''Besides — ^this fight against the liquor traffic is very different 
from church mission enterprises. This is war and must be on a 
war footing. We know perfectly well that on the 5th day of next 
November a great battle is to be fought at the polls, and the out- 
come of that battle will determine whether the temperance cause 
is to go forward.'* 

Besides its own salaried staff of State superintendents, assist- 
ants, field workers and attorneys, the League supports a horde of 
itinerant mercenaries, who contract their services as spell-binders 
for particular campaigns and special occasions. Among them are 
several ex-governors, etc., whose political prestige has waned, and 
who find this sort of work easier and more lucrative than a return 
to the practice of law would be. Of course the League leaders 
thrive upon agitation, and under a local option law, they are able 
to go into a community and by the popular revival method, work 
the people up into a frenzy of emotion against the licensed sale of 
alcoholic liquors. The resulting contest becomes so intensely 
bitter that other important issues are lost sight of, and frequently 
an unscrupulous politician takes advantage of it, obtains the in- 
dorsement of the League by a pledge to support it, and thereby 
perhaps secures his own election. 

Undoubtedly the fire of this intemperate agitation is often 
fanned by very real saloon abuses, and of course the worse they are 
the better the League is pleased. The League leaders have a par- 
ticular abhorrence of a well-conducted saloon, and have consistently 
refused to join in any movement that looks to a saloon-reform. It 
should be the particular concern of the wholesale trade, therefore, to 
join heartily in all honest efforts to so regulate the retail licensed 
business as to put it upon a high plane. 

PREACHERS OF BILLINGSGATE. 

The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, who is one of the leaders 
of the Congregational Church, and is equally well known as author 
and publicist, republished a critical analysis of Billy Sunday's 
revivals which appeared in the Christian Century, under the author- 
ship of Dr. Hugh T. Morrison. The article is written in a judicial 
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spirit, and is peculiarly "calm, balanced and discriminating/' 
After showing that the ultimate result of the revival was not only 
disappointing but positively harmful, the meeting is characterized 
in the following terms : 

**A crass theology, an un-Christian temper, a wholly unwar- 
ranted hypnotic method, an indelicate treatment of people and 
subjects, and the personal centrality of the evangelist in his message, 
advertising, etc., together with extreme sensationalism and a blood- 
curdling irreverence, should, in itself, to say nothing of the observed 
results, give sufficient data for a moral judgment as to the possible 
effects of such a meeting.'* 

In a subsequent article in the Independent, Dr. Gladden cites 
a number of sensational samples of modem evangelism which are 
taken from sermons that have been recently preached to large 
audiences of American Protestants in the presence of the Evangelical 
Protestant ministers of the cities where they were uttered. We 
quote a few of them : 

**The statement has been made in by some dirty little 

puppet of the pulpit that there is no harm in the dance, the theatre, 
or cards. To hell with that kind of a minister. I am not swearing, 
brethren, I am praying. A preacher of that sort is worse than a 
bull-necked bartender." 

From a prayer, referring to certain editors who had criticised 
the preacher: 

**They're a bad lot. Lord Jesus. If you go after those fellows, 
you'd better put on your rubber gloves." 

A few young high school girls in front of the platform were 
giggling. The preacher calls to some boys of about the same age 
sitting near: **Here, you young btdls — some of you come and take 
these heifers out on the grass." 

A clergyman sends this report: "I heard him (the evangelist) say 
that *if any minister believes and teaches evolution he is a stinking 
skunk, a fraud, a hypocrite and a liar.' The night he said this I re- 
monstrated with him. A short time after this, in another service, he 
again attacked believers in the evolutionary theory, and turning to 
where I sat he clenched his fist, and shaking it in my direction, he ex- 
claimed with fearful venom: 'Stand up,you bastard evolutionist ; stand 
up with the infidels and atheists, the whoremongers and adulterers, 
and go to hell.* The last words were shrieked with every possible 
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violence of gesture. I did not stand up .... Some of his other expressions 
were as follows: 'Spewing yourdirty vomit.' 'Stand on your hind legs, 
you stinking polecat . ' * If a woman on the avenue plays a game of cards 
in her home, she is worse than any blackleg gambler in the slums.' " 

After citing a number of other statements of a similar character, 
Dr. Gladden concludes: 

**I have many similar samples of this modem evangelism, but 
these will suffice to indicate the type. It must not be supposed 
that these things have been said in a comer : they have been listened 
to by audiences numbering many thousands; the evangelists who 
utter them carry with them, from city to city, the unqualified com- 
mendation of large numbers of Protestant ministers. 

**It is a phase of modem religious life which deserves the careful 
consideration of intelligent Christians." 

Mr. Sunday is constantly employed in local prohibition and 
local option campaigns where sensational methods are relied upon 
to incite the people. 

In contra-distinction to this method is the carefully considered 
plan of various scientific bodies for the study and treatment of 
inebriety. Thus The Survey, which is published by the Charity 
Organization Society of the City of New York, under the direction 
of the Charities Publication Committee, which is composed of the 
ablest leaders of philanthropic and social welfare work in the United 
States, printed on July 6th an editorial entitled **How Shall Poverty 
be Abolished," which after referring to preventable diseases, over- 
work, overcrowding and unsanitary housing, feeble-mindedness 
and glaring defects of the educational and of the penal systems, 
makes an appeal for a co-operative movement against inebriety. 
"One in which temperance fanatics — ^radicals — ^and the brewers' 
associations — conservatives — might conceivably unite, a movement 
however, which neither radicals nor conservatives as such shall 
dominate, but which shall be under the direction of public-spirited 
physicians, business men, penologists, statesmen and especially 
stateswomen who are willing to survey patiently and thoroughly 
the ravages of inebriety, to consider it as a disease, as a weakness, 
as a vice, as a crime, and even, if they can bring themselves to do so, 
as the desirable emotional outlet which Prof. Miinsterberg prefers 
to religious revivals or other forms of emotional excitement. On 
the basis of such a survey, appropriate preventive and remedial 
measures could be devised." 
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We believe that the representative men in the brewing in- 
dustry would be glad to co-operate in any sane movement of this 
character, but it would be a waste of time to try to unite with 
professional exploiters of the type referred to by Dr. Gladden. 

A BISHOP ON INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, England, speaking not long ago at a 
public meeting, pleaded for an intelligent attitude in regard to the 
temperance question. He wondered whether the regulation 
temperance lecture was calculated to put the question on the highest 
level. He did not know whether his hearers were impressed by 
statistical argument, but it did not in the least appeal to him to 
know how far all the public houses in the country would reach if 
they were put in an impossible line, how far the beer barrels would 
mount if they were stood in an impossible pile, or how far the 
sovereigns spent in drink would spread themselves. He had 
listened to what was worse — denunciatory speeches. He had heard 
all sorts of strong things said — -a great deal too strong — and 
wondered if that sort of thing was likely to win to the ranks of 
temperance reformers the calm reason and intelligent thought of 
the country. 

Let them assume a charitable attitude. It was said **hard 
words break no bones.'* That was wrong. They broke the bones 
of a movement, if they did not break the bones of an individual, 
and he did not believe that any cause — ^political, ecclesiastical, or 
social — ^had ever been helped by the mere denunciation of other 
people. He appealed to them not to allow such utterances upon 
the platforms of their branches. Denunciation was poor argument. 
He had heard fiery denunciations of the brewers and publicans. 
Why on earth should they denounce the publicans? They were 
not free agents, after all, in more than an insignificant number of 
cases, but whether they were or not that method would not help 
the cause. The cause which relied upon the denunciation of op- 
ponents was in a very bad way. He appealed to them to prohibit 
— and not be afraid to get up and say so at the moment — ^the 
description of moderate drinkers as worse than drunkards, and the 
denunciation of those who honestly but widely differed from them. 
The Anti-Saloon League exhorters in this country, of whom the 
Rev, Billy Sunday offers a popular type, will give small heed to this 
good Bishop's counsel, should it meet their eye. **Hot stuff" — i.e., 
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the rhetoric of the slums — is what they are paid to deliver, and the 
public has long since learned to expect nothing from them in the 
way of sound argument or reasonableness, or even a modicum of 
Christian charity! 

LICENSE REFORM. 

The movement started by the United States Brewers* Asso- 
ciation for the betterment of saloon conditions has met with ready 
response on the part of the organized retail liquor dealers' associa- 
tions. In connection with the application and granting of saloon 
licenses for the current year in La Crosse, Wis., joint action was 
taken by the Wisconsin Liquor Dealers* Protective Association, the 
Milwaukee Retail Liquor Dealers* Association, the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation, the Wholesale Liquor Dealers and the Wisconsin and Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan Brewers' Association, who made the follow- 
ing suggestions to the license authorities not only in La Crosse but 
in other places in the State : 

**We would urge that no license be granted to anyone whose 
license has been revoked within the preceding twelve months, as 
provided by law, for selling liquor to minors, or to intoxicated 
persons or to any applicant who has persistently and openly violated 
any town, village or city ordinance regulating the liquor traffic, 
including the hours when the same may be sold, or the operation of 
gambling devices. 

*'We recommend that the character of all persons applying 
for retail license be carefully scrutinized and that no license be 
issued to any bad character; to no one who himself drinks to excess; 
to no one who permits minors and loafers to congregate and hang 
about his place ; to no one who permits loud, boisterous and rowdy 
conduct in his place; to no one who does not keep his place neat, 
clean and sanitary, both inside and outside, and in full compliance 
with local regulations pertaining to health and sanitation; to no 
one who so conducts his place as to disturb his neighbors and con- 
stitute a ntiisance. 

"The character and reputation of the license should be the 
determining factor and not the fee obtained. 

**As particular suggestions in regard to the foregoing, we urge 
that rules and ordinances be adopted requiring that no cuspidors 
or other receptables be emptied in front of the premises or in 
passageways, and no empty bottles, kegs or cases be permitted to 
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remain in the street near the premises, obstructing the passageway 
and offending the sight. 

**If you will carefully observe these suggestions in acting upon 
applications for license it will be of great aid and assistance in 
cleaning up and elevating the character of the saloon and its keeper. 
We assure you of our cordial co-operation. But you alone have the 
power to revoke them.'* 

At the annual meeting of the New York State Brewers' Associ- 
ation, held in 1910, the President, Mr. R. J. Schaefer, recommended 
the limitation of licensed places in the following words, and we are 
glad to record that his recommendation was enacted into law at the 
last session of the Legislature : 

**My recommendation, therefore, in this respect, is to advocate 
the limitation of licensed places. What an ideal condition it would 
be if we brewers alone could effect it! But this is not possible. 
Men with necessary capital will open places without aid or 
consent. 

**We should advocate an amendment to our Excise Law, 
limiting the number of licenses to those existing at present, at 
least for cities of the first and second class; this number to continue 
until the next census and to be changed only should the licenses 
then be less than one saloon to 500 of population. In other 
words, the ultimate ratio shall not exceed one saloon to 500 of 
population." 

As the Report of our Vigilance Committee shows, the brewers 
and the retailers have endorsed the license proposal adopted by the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention, which is to be voted on shortly. 
This proposal establishes a very high standard in regard to the 
persons who may be granted a license, provides for the strictest 
regulation, and limits the number of saloons to one for each five 
hundred population. 

jjpf The action taken by the trade interests in Ohio corresponds 
to the action of the Indiana brewers the previous year in helping 
to bring about the enactment of the ^'Procter Saloon Regulation 
Bill,'* which was an extremely progressive measure of saloon reform. 
Both Ohio and Indiana continue to maintain their Vigilance 
Bureaus for the suppression of disorderly and disreputable 
places. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

By invitation of President Taft, a National Commercial Con- 
ference was held in Washington on April 22, 1912, which was 
attended by representatives of Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade throughout the land and of all of the important industries 
that maintain a national organization. These forces have been 
organized into The Chamber of ComiHerce of the United States of 
America for the purpose of unifying their ideas and expressing in 
common voice the demands of business for legislation that shall be 
helpful to business and to act further as a means for disseminating 
information. 

The United States Brewers' Association took an active part 
in the matter, and the following delegates were appointed by 
President Ruppert to represent us in the permanent organization 
that has now been effected: 

Messrs. Louis B. Schram, Edward A. Schmidt, Gustave Pabst, 
August Busch and Hugh F. Fox. 

CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION. 

In addition to the bills introduced at the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress — ^all of which were set forth on pages 27, 
28 and 29 of our Year Book for 1911, and all of which were pending 
during the second session — ^the following were introduced : 

Mr. Hobson, Alabama, December 4, 1911, Judiciary: "Proposing an 
amendment to Constitution prohibiting sale, etc., of beverages containing 
alcohol." 

Mr. Sheppard, Texas, December 18, 1911, Judiciary: "Prohibiting 
inter-State commerce in intoxicating liquors." 

Mr. Sells, Tennessee, January 10, 1912, Judiciary: "Prohibiting inter- 
State commerce in intoxicating liquors." 

Mr. Oldfield, Arkansas, January 11, 1912, Ways and gleans: "Regu 
lating Federal Liquor License Receipts." 

Mr. Hobson, Alabama, December 19, 1911, Naval Affairs: "Concern- 
ing report of conditions surrounding army and navy posts, etc." 

Mr. Webb, North Carolina, January 11, 1912, Judiciary: "Prohibiting 
inter-State commerce in liquors, etc." 

Mr. Powers, Kentucky, February 8, 1912, Judiciary: "Prohibiting 
inter-State commerce in liquors, etc." 
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Mr. Jackson, Kansas, lilarch 5, 1912, Judiciary: "Proliibiting inter-State 
commerce, etc." 

Mr. Hobson, Alabama, July 1 1, 1912, Rules : "Making S. 5461— District 
of Columbia License Bill — ^privileged." 

Mr. Culberson, Texas, December 12, 1911, Judiciary: "Prohibiting 
inter-State Commerce in liquors, etc." 

Mr. Kenyon, Iowa, December 21, 1911, Judiciary: "Prohibiting inter- 
State commerce in liquors, etc." 

Mr. Davis, Arkansas, January 3, 1912, Finance: "Concerning Federal 
Liquor Tax Receipts." 

Mr. Works, California, February 26, 1912, District of Columbia: "To 
better regulate the traffic in intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia." 

Mr. Gronna, North Dakota, April 29, 1912, Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico: "Prohibition for Hawaiian Islands." 

Mr. Sanders, July 13, 1912, Judiciary: "Prohibiting inter-State com- 
merce in liquors, etc." 

(All of these bills are pending and will be considered at the third session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, which convenes on the first Monday in December 
next.) 

The bill introduced by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, which practi- 
cally prohibits the inter-State shipment of liquors, was reported 
favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee, in July, but serious 
opposition to its consideration prevented a vote on it during the 
session just closed, and it was made a special order to be considered 
by the Senate in December next, when Congress reconvenes. A 
similar bill to the Kenyon Bill in the House of Representatives, 
known as the Webb Bill, is still pending before a Sub-Committee 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

A bill which would have the effect of preventing the sale of 
liquors except in a few places in the District of Columbia, introduced 
by Senator Works of California, passed the Senate, but is still 
pending beforje the Committee on the District of Columbia in the 
House. This bill will be considered by this Committee in December 
next. 

The Hobsoii: Resolution providing for National Prohibition 
is also still pending before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

It is unnecessary to make any comment upon the grave im- 
portance of this proposed legislation. 
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BREWING SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Free Seat in the United States Brewers' Academy (Anton 
Schwartz, founder), for the term 1912-1913, has been awarded to 
Mr. William J. Guenther, of Irvington, New Jersey. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JACOB RUPPERT, Jr., 

President and Chairman Board of Trustees. 

WILLIAM HAMM, First Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. SCHMIDT, Second Vice-President. 
GUSTAVE PABST, Third Vice-President, 
ANTON C. G. HUPFEL, Treasurer. 
HUGH F. FOX, Secretary. 

AUGUST GOEBEL, Jr., AUGUST W. WOEBKEN, 

LAWRENCE FABACHER, PERCY ANDREAE, 

JOHN GARDINER, ANTHONY SCHREIBER, 

E. A. FAUST, AUGUST FITGER, 

LOUIS J. HAUCK, JOSEPH UIHLEIN, 

EDWARD RUHL, ADAM MUELLER, 

HERMAN STRAUB, A. G. HUPFEL, Jr., 

RUDOLF BRAND, C. W. FEIGENSPAN, 

ALBERT CARRY, LOUIS B. SCHRAM, 

CHARLES WIEDEMANN, CARL J. HOSTER, 

RUDOLPH J. SCHAEFER, ROBERT GRAIN, 
JULIUS LIEBMANN, General Counsel. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Board of Trustees; what is your pleasure? 

On motion, the report was adopted as submitted. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Next in order is the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

THE SECRETARY:— Mr. President, the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee is in the hands of the members, printed in fuU, 
and unless it is desired that it should be read, I suggest that it be 
submitted in its printed form. 
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THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
as to the Advisory Committee. What is your pleasure. 
On motion the report was adopted as printed. 

Here follows the report in full: 

REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

The Advisory Committee has maintained a constant corres- 
pondence with the members of the Association in regard to such 
matters as beer labels, transportation questions, railroad rates, 
treasury decisions, pure food laws, advertisements, and other 
technical matters. The Committee is now preparing a digest of the 
laws of the various States relating to labeling, which will be sub- 
mitted to you in due course. The label laws of several of the 
States are in conflict in regard to their reqtiirements, and unification 
is greatly needed. 

THE QUESTION OF A BEER STANDARD. 

The Board of Food and Drug Inspection is still considering 
the subject of beer, and has recently sent its representatives on a 
visit of inspection to the breweries in different parts of the country, 
for the purpose of studying the materials and methods employed 
by the brewers. Such investigations are most cordially welcomed 
by our members, and brewers generally are glad to throw their 
plants open to the public at all working hours. The brewers' case 
was ftdly stated in the brief which was submitted last year to the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, which will be found in our 
Year Book for 1911. 

BARLEY AND HOPS. 

The Committee has been relieved of its duties in relation to 
the barley and hop crops, by the appointment of the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee, whose report will be submitted to you. 

PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS. 

Our Annual Report, with a list of patents relating to the 
brewing and kindred industries and registered trade-marks, will 
be published as a separate document and sent to our members. 

THE MINIATURE BREWERY.* 

The use and disposition of the Miniature Brewery has been 
referred to the Advisory Committee, and a number of arrangements 
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have been made for exhibiting it. The New Jersey State Brewers' 
Association borrowed it for the Newark Industrial Exposition in 
May, and arranged to have the working of the plant demonstrated 
in a popular manner. The exhibit was a great success and attracted 
the interest and attention of a very large number of people. Your 
special attention is invited to the exhibit of the Miniature Brewery 
and of raw materials, and the work of the Crop Improvement Com- 
mittee, which will be foomd in the Institute of Technology during 
this Convention. We believe that such exhibits are of immense 
educational value as illustrating the hygienic methods of manu- 
facture which the brewer employs, the sanitary condition of the 
plant, the food value and wholesomeness of his materials, and the 
special appeal that beer makes to moderate drinkers as a true 
temperance beverage. Arrangements may be made for the ex- 
hibition of the Miniature Brewery by local and State brewers' 
associations, who, however, will be expected to pay the cost of 
transportation, installing, exhibiting, and demonstrating, and of 
the return of the Model in good order to the point from which it 
was shipped. 

THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

In this connection we are glad to note the interest of the 
Institute of Technology in the manufacturing side of our business. 
From a mechanical side the beer business is becoming more highly 
developed year by year, and the technique of the conversion of 
our raw materials into the finished product is only a part now of 
the brewing craft. A brewer today must deal with all the problems 
involved in bottling his product, and in its distribution, transpor- 
tation, storage and serving imder all sorts of difficult conditions. 
The future development of the beer business is largely a matter of 
administrative efficiency. The possibilities of expansion in the 
bottled beer business are enormous. The problem is how to enable 
the man earning a moderate wage to get and serve beer to his family 
at his own table in bottles, at so slight a cost that he can afford 
to buy it regularly. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CHEMISTS' CONGRESS. 

The Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry has 
just held its first meeting on American soil. In the section on 
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fermentation, presided over by Dr. Francis Wyatt, a number of 
valuable papers were presented. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LOUIS B. SCRHAM, Chairman. 

HUGH F. FOX, Secretary. 

G. W. LEMBECK JULIUS STROH 

RUDOLPH J. SCHAEFER SIMON SEIBERT 

A. G. HUPFEL, Jr. ERNEST FECKER, Jr. 

WILLIAM HOFFMAN HENRY UIHLEIN 

PETER DOELGER, Jr. J. GEORGE JUNG 

JAMES R. NICHOLSON HENRY NICHOLAUS 

THE PRESIDENT :— I now call for the Report of the Publi- 
cation Committee. 

THE SECRETARY:— The Chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee, Mr. President, has submitted the report of his Committee, 
which has been printed and is in the hands of the members. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
on the Publication Committee. What is your pleasure? 

On motion, the report was adopted in its printed form, as 
follows : — 

REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen : — In the year that has elapsed since our last 
Convention there has been no marked falling off in the output of 
literature on the drink question. While notable treatises or ar- 
ticles have been fewer than in the year preceding, there has been 
no let-up in quantity. If the popular magazines devote less space 
to it than formerly, so far as concerns leading articles, the subject 
still bulks large in the newspapers and even the ardors of a presi- 
dential campaign have only partially eclipsed it. As for the prohi- 
bition press, and that specially inspired or conducted by the Anti- 
Saloon League, it is seemingly at its highest point of virulence 
and activity. Your Committee's efforts to stem the mighty tide 
of downright falsehood or wilful misrepresentation emanating 
from these sources have not been slight nor we trust wholly 
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unavailing. But we must confess ourselves hopelessly outclassed 
hy the mateiial resources as well as the moral tmscnipulbusness 
of the enemies of our industry. And we might well despair of 
having our position rightly understood by the great public to 
which the agencies referred to have easy approach, were it not for 
our abiding faith in the essential justice and liberty-loving spirit of 
the American people. 

Dropping Prohibition. — The most significant and, we think, 
the most favorable note in the literature of the past year concern- 
ing the liquor problem, is the very evident abandonment of the 
prohibition idea and the increasing aflSrmation of the license or 
regulation theory by disinterested writers. Taken together with 
the rejection of prohibition policies or the defeat of prohibition 
candidates in different parts of the country, this might be hailed 
as the most encouraging sign of the past year. Herein we believe 
the sovereign good sense of the American people, even of that 
section of the people temporarily led astray by the folly and 
fanaticism of the so-called prohibition **crusade," is at last assert- 
ing itself. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH AND PROHIBITION. 

In our last report we covered this subject pretty thoroughly, 
showing that the Catholic Church is nowhere and in nowise on record 
as endorsing or commending the American theory of prohibition, 
whether personal or political, as regards the community or the 
individual. The prohibitionist likes to confound Catholic total 
abstinence with his own party, but the distinction is a very marked 
one. Thus the Rev. Father P. Ulrich F. Mueller, C. PP. S., of 
Carthagena, Ohio, takes exception to an editorial appearing in 
the periodical, America, where the editor places, in a certain 
sense, the Total Abstinence Union of America on the same level 
as the prohibition party of Ireland. He writes as follows : 

"Your editorial makes it appear as if total abstainers were 
identical with prohibitionists. Yet this is by no means true. I 
am a total abstainer for eight years, yet I cannot concede that I am 
a prohibitionist. Of course there are total abstainers who are 
prohibitionists, just as there are advocates of prohibition who do 
drink, hoping to quit when once the millennium of universal pro- 
hibition has been ushered in. 

"The Catholic Total Abstainers' Union of America has from the 
start repudiated prohibition. The seventh resolution of the first 
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convention at Baltimore, February 22-23, 1872, declares its posi- 
tion as *not deeming it expedient to take part in any political or 
legislative agitation, in reference to prohibitory liquor laws.' 

**And the 'Address to the Catholics of America,' issued by the 
same convention, says : 

** 'Our motto is: Moral Suasion. With prohibitory laws, re- 
strictive license system and special legislation against drimkenness 
we have nothing whatever to do.' " 

**I think that is plain enough. And to this policy the Union 
has clung. Of course attempts to hitch us as a tail to some other 
kite have been made repeatedly, for there are earnest prohibitionists 
and Anti-Saloon Leaguers in the Union. However, there is always 
a majority who insist that we stick to our first principle: Moral 
Suasion. I am one of this majority." 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Father Arch- 
ambault, a priest of the Jesuit order at Lewiston, Me., has been 
denouncing prohibition as he finds it in its * 'rock-ribbed strong- 
hold." He declares that no good could come from prohibition 
as it is found in Maine; that it is nothing less than a sham, a pro- 
ducer of crime and criminals, the ruination of homes, the debaucher 
of women and girls and the vehicle responsible for sending men to 
the insane asylum and the commission of all sorts of detestable 
crimes. 

Prohibition, he says, is responsible for the use of the most 
dangerous brands of whiskey in the State by manufacturers who 
look only to the high prices they get for their worthless goods, or 
it is made right there in Maine and peddled out as the rankest and 
deadliest of poisons. 

Fr. Archambault urges it as the duty of every prominent man 
in Maine to make a thorough study of conditions, to satisfy him- 
self as to what a humbug prohibition is and what a detriment 
to the progress of the State, and to work for the overthrow of the 
prohibitory law. 

The Roman Catholic institution of the Mass, it is quite needless 
to point out, could not stand with prohibition. The Saviour, whom 
all Christians, irrespective of sectarian differences, worship, "came 
eating and drinking," and the wine cup has ever figured in the 
solemn rites commemorating His august promises. This con- 
sideration had due weight in the recent prohibition contest in 
New Zealand. The Catholic Archbishop Redwood felt himself 
called upon to issue a warning to his people that if prohibition 
carried preventing the use of wine, the celebration of the Mass 
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would be rendered impossible in New Zealand. No doubt the 
Archbishop's monitory had a share in defeating the proposed law. 
It is only when the potentialities and possibilities of prohibition 
are thus applied to cherished religious rites and established social 
customs that people realize what it means to them. 

What was threatened in New Zealand came very near happen- 
ing in this country lately through a ruling of the War Department 
that the permission granted to the Catholic church in Oklahoma 
to have wine shipped into Indian Territory for sacramental pur- 
poses had been revoked and rescinded by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Webb case. It held that railroad companies 
handling shipmeiits of wine would be violating the law. This 
ruling by the War Department created a sensation in Catholic 
church circles and an appeal was made to Washington for 
relief. 

The same exigency has frequently occurred under the opera- 
tion of prohibitory laws. (In the miscellany section of this Year 
Book an interesting chapter will be found on the use and justification 
of wine according to the Scriptural and other ancient records.) 

LUTHERANS FOR INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 

The Catholic Church is not the only, though it is the largest, 
religious body to decline association with the Anti-Saloon League in 
its political, incendiary, property-destroying crusades. At an import- 
ant conference of the German Lutheran Church, held recently at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the question was discussed, **Can the 
Lutheran Church Co-operate with the Prohibition Party or Anti-Sa- 
loon League, and, if so, in what respect ?" It was decided that the 
liquor question is not a religious, but rather a civic or political, 
question. It was declared **that the question, prohibition of 
Hcense, or local option, or some other method of dealing with the 
liquor question by civil legislation, or the police power of the State, 
as best adapted to restrict the malum civile of temperance, must be 
committed to the private judgment of the citizens, or of those in 
whom the legislative power is vested, and no man's Christian 
character must be questioned or impeached when he votes or other- 
wise acts in accordance with such judgment." 

VARIED VIEWS OF KANSAS. 

In the view of Harper^ s Weekly^ the prohibitive mind is an 
interesting, and in these times a pretty serious, subject of considera- 
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tion. It holds habitually to the view that whoever disputes the 
superior eflScacy of State prohibition over all other methods of 
regulating and restricting the trade in alcoholic drinks is the 
enemy of all that is good and the hireling of the liquor interests. 
Its deductions from facts are wonderful. Harper's then refers to a 
pamphlet entitled "Facts Proved by Figures, Showing what Pro- 
hibition has done for Kansas." It is in part a speech delivered 
in Chicago last year by Governor Stubbs, and is embellished by 
an outside portrait of the Governor **in the act of being sure that 
Kansas owes all it is to prohibition." Here is a sample of his 
reasoning to prove that prohibition brings prosperity: 

* 'Three years ago open saloons were abolished in Wichita. 
Since then the weekly clearances have increased from $1,400,000 
to $3,200,000 this year. There were 1,800 new houses built in 
Wichita last year, and I was told the other day that there are 
now 800 new houses and $5,000,000 in public improvements in 
process of construction. According to latest estimates its popu- 
lation has increased in the past three years from 31,000 to 62,000 
inhabitants. The story of the growth and prosperity of Wichita 
is the story of general business conditions in Kansas." 

What was it, says Harper's, that doubled the population of 
Wichita in three years we don't know, but certainly it was not 
prohibition. But a great many voters in Kansas probably think 
it was. 

In this connection the Atchison Globe has an instructive com- 
mentary which pointedly sets forth one result of prohibition : 

"How many foreign white population has Kansas ? The foreign 
population hasn't decreased because of prohibition, as many 
suppose. The thirteenth decennial census, taken by the govern- 
ment in 1910, (these figures are just made public) show that Kansas 
had 134,716 foreign-bom population in 1910, against 126,577 in 
1900. However, the increase is not from the Fatherland. Kansas 
had 4,803 more Germans in 1910 than in 1911. We also lost a 
couple of thousand English and nearly 3,500 Irish, eighteen hundred 
Swedes and a few himdred Canadians. The gain is in Mexicans, 
Greeks, Atistrians and Russians. Kansas had just 61 Greasers 
in 1900; we had 7,941 in 1910. We gained 1,395 Greeks and 5,486 
Austrians during the past period. Kansas gained in foreign popu- 
lation between 1900 and 1910: it traded one good German for a 
couple of Mexican track laborers and Greek shine boys." 

J. B. BiLLARD, Mayor of Topeka, Kansas, further discredits 
the Stubbs legend as to the blessedness of prohibition in Kansas. 
He asserts that prohibition has not decreased drunkenness in 
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Kansas; that 90 per cent, of the ICansas men drink and that the 
Prohibitory Law has made grafters out of public oflficials. Mayor 
BiLLARD says further: 

"Prohibition has been a farce for thirty-one years. The law 
has been enforced as well as such laws can be enforced, and es- 
pecially so in the last ten years. Many good citizens have been 
prosecuted, arrested, fined, put in jail with real criminals. They 
have been degraded, their families disgraced. Many more have 
left the State in disgust; drunkenness has not been stopped, has 
not even decreased. I believe that fully 90 per cent, of the men 
use liquor and evade or induce someone to violate the law to get it. 
The law is a farce and a disgrace to any civilized community. 
Nearly all coimty attorneys and attorney generals go out of office 
wealthy from the fees they get from liquor cases even in the regular 
way, but make much more by letting off easy those that have money 
to put up, then give them a chance to violate the law again and 
make them put up again, and so on." 

THE CANTEEN AGITATION. 

The Army Canteen continues to be the subject of active and 
wide-spread discussion. Fresh emphasis to the demand for its 
restoration is imparted by the recent petition of two htmdred and 
seventy-five physicians in various parts of the coimtry. There 
is general endorsement of this petition by the newspaper press. 
Says the New York World: 

**Once more a petition urging the passage of a bill providing 
for the establishment and maintenance of canteens at army posts 
has been presented to Congress. This time the petition is signed 
by 275 medical men, many of whom have had army experience 
not only in times of peace but in the civil war and in that against 
Spain. The argument in this as in other petitions is the simple 
but forceful one that the canteen system will promote temperance 
and efficiency in the army and reduce desertion, drunkenness 
and disease. 

**In its last analysis the canteen is nothing more than a club 
at which the private soldier can meet his mates and enjoy their 
companionship with such refreshments and amusements as are 
permitted under military regulations. The absence of a canteen 
means that the soldier must seek his enjoyment outside the post 
— ^that is, he must find it among the saloons and other resorts of 
the kind that spring up around barrack gates. 

"The post canteen system was abolished in 1901 in response 
to an agitation against the sale of liquor at the posts. The agitators 
were more zealous than wise. They knew little about the canteen 
system and almost nothing about the consequences that would 
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follow the abolition of it. Experience has taught the lesson to 
every one capable of understanding. The restoration of the canteen 
should be effected by Congress at this session." 

The reason upon which the doctors base their petition are 
essentially medical, and they strongly emphasize the relation 
between "the use of strong alcoholic stimulants and the contraction 
of venereal diseases." In this respect the present state of our 
army is deplorable. *'The venereal peril," says Surgeon-General 
Tomey, in his latest report, **has come to outweigh in importance 
any other sanitary question which now confronts the army, and 
neither our national optimism nor the Anglo-Saxon disposition 
to ignore a subject which is offensive to public prudery can longer 
refuse a frank and honest confrontation of the problem." There 
has been a steady increase in this class of disease, "so that the 
admission rate, which was 8.46 per cent, in 1897, has now reached 
the enormous figure of 19.7 per cent." A comparison with the 
figures of some of the European armies will show how grave the 
case is: 

British 7.6 per cent. 

Austro-Himgarian 5.4 " " 

French 3.5 " " 

Prussian 1.9 " « 

Bavarian 1.5 " " 

The Surgeon-General's recommendations include proper in- 
struction concerning the nature of venereal diseases, the formation 
of temperance associations among the enlisted men and "the 
organization of soldiers' clubs, canteens, etc., where enlisted men 
can find amusement and recreation sufficiently attractive to keep 
them at home and away from vile resorts." It is "the dens of 
dissipation and disease just beyond the jurisdiction of the com- 
manding officer" that are largely answerable for the existing evil, 
and it is for this reason that so many distinguished medical men 
have joined together in urging Congress to re-establish the canteen, 
"in the interest of temperance; of military order and efficiency; 
and of the health and happiness of our soldiers and of their future 
wives and children." 

Secretary Stimson, of the War Department, has frankly de- 
clared himself in favor of restoring the Army Canteen. Since the 
Federal Act of 1901, forbidding the sale of beer in the post exchanges, 
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the enlisted men have been driven by their appetites to the low 
dives which sprang up like mushrooms round the gateway of every 
ndlitary reservation. There they become the victims not merely 
of intemperence, but of graver evils, as the percentages of disease 
cited by Secretary Stimson alarmingly prove. In the decade 
since the anti-canteen law was passed the percentage of disease 
in the army has been from 14 to 17; before the Spanish War, when 
the canteen was permitted and there was no powerful inducement 
to visit the dives outside the posts, the percentage was from 7 to 8. 
In the European armies, where it is permissible to use beer and light 
wine within the reservation, the percentage is sometimes not more 
than 2 or 3. 

The Philadelphia Ledger comments: "Before the 'liberal' 
attitude is denounced by zealots who think that Mr. Stimson is 
officially conniving at a crime, let them acquaint themselves with 
the facts and note the results of the policy which has banished 
the enlisted man from what was virtually a 'harmless club,' where 
liquor was sold under stringent surveillance, to vile groggeries 
where, with no restrictions, the tippler found himself least able 
to resist the insidious encroachment of accompanying vicious 
influences." 

Like the New York World, the Sun, Globe, Brooklyn Eagle 
and Brooklyn Times, and many other leading journals, urge the 
immediate passage of the Bartholdt bill, restoring the post exchange. 
Says the Rochester Times: 

"Unquestionably the intention of the W. C. T. U was to benefit 
the soldiers by having the canteen abolished. But the unanimous 
testimony of army officials, physicians and surgeons and soldiers 
themselves, is that great injury is done the army by the lack of 
the canteen. In the face of such testimony Congress cannot have 
any doubt as to which policy is for the benefit of the army." 

The New York Herald thxis tersely sums up the situation : 

** The fight against the canteen resulted in an example of maiden 
lady legislation which has been a prolific source of wrong to Ameri- 
can citizens and soldiers alike,' declares the New York Medical 
Journal, urging the passage of a bill re-establishing that institution. 

"With the highest ranking officers in the army, some of them 
teetotalers, and the medical profession demanding the return 
of the canteen, Congress should have the moral courage to defy 
the theorists and do what is right by the soldier." 
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Major General Wood, U. S. A., in his last annual report, ad- 
vocates the re-establishment of the canteen. 

In connection with the controversy over restoring beer to 
the army canteen, Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, calls attention 
to the fact that the Rules for the Management of Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes of the British army provide that at home 
stations of the army no spirituous liquors of any description can 
be sold, but that malt liquor may be served in measures no larger 
than one pint. These are the rules amended up to February, 1912, 
and Dr. Keen directs attention to them as correcting a published 
statement that English war authorities had "recently authorized 
the establishment of canteens without the beer feature." 

DRINK AND DEGENERACY. 

Addressing the American Medical Society recently, Dr. Alex- 
ander MacNicholl, of New York, presented a gloomy picture of 
existing conditions in this country and a presage still more gloomy 
of things to come. He sees **a wave of degeneracy sweeping 
over the land and threatening the physical vitality of the nation," 
and he attributes the evil mainly to the use of alcohol. 

This is a sweeping statement familiar in the mouths of anti- 
alcoholists, and indeed not to be seriously considered, like the 
Doctor's imputation of wide-spread insanity to the same cause. 
England and Germany are fair examples of nations which have 
always been addicted to alcohol and which as yet show little sign 
of degeneracy. 

Dr. MacNicholl also cited statistics collected by himself, covering 
a small number of families, showing that of abstainers 90 per 
cent, of the children were normal, as against 7 per cent, of those 
belonging to alcoholic parents. He declared that the degenerate 
taint is hereditary and alleged that the tendency passed through 
three generations of children in ten families of drinking parents. 
He asserted that since the beginning of the century 1,000,000 babies 
under two years old have died as the result of the drink habit of 
their parents. 

These statements are completely at variance with the results 
of an investigation recently made by the Francis Galton Laboratory 
of Eugenics (London) . In the course of this investigation more than 
three thousand children were examined, of whom about one-half 
were the oflEspiing of dnmken parents. The result of the inquiry 
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established, in the language of the report, "that the children of al-^ 
coholics showed no appreciable inferiority to the children of sober 
parents in physical development, intellectnal growth or sense-per- 
ception." 

More surprising, the mean (average) weight and height of the 
children of alcoholics were foimd to be somewhat greater than 
those of sober parents, and the general health of the alcoholic 
group seemed to be a Uttle better than the non-alcoholic. Tuber- 
culosis and epilepsy were less frequent, and there were fewer 
delicate children. The investigators concluded therefore that 
alcoholism in the parent has no notable effect on the health of 
the children. It has been alleged that 40% of idiots and imbeciles 
owed their condition to alcohoUsm in one or both of their parents, 
yet this investigation tends rather to show that alcoholism is not a 
source of mental defect in the offspring. To sum up : the investi- 
gators failed to establish any relation whatever between the drink- 
ing habits of parents and the intelligence, physique and health 
of the children. 

Dr. T. B. Hyslop, F.R.S.E., writing in the British Journal of 
Inebriety, confirms the results of the Galton inquiry from his own 
observations. He says, with a degree of candor and fairness which 
the MacNicholls might well emulate to the advantage of scientific 
truth: — 

"For a long time past I have in many instances attributed 
mental and physical defects to parental alcohoUsm, but I must now 
confess that, after careful consideration of the data so much dis- 
cussed by the members of the Eugenics Laboratory — Sir Victor 
Horsley, Drs. Saleeby, Basil Price, Demme, Bezzola, Laitinen, 
MacNicholl, and many others — I have endeavored to discard my 
previous conceptions, and I have sought diligently for an instance 
of defect which I could honestly convince myself as being due solely 
and entirely to parental alcohoUsm. Formerly I regarded epilepsy, 
some forms of insanity, mental enfeeblement and defective inlubition, 
deaf -mutism and stunted growth as being mainly due to parental 
alcohoUsm. All these conations, however, fall under the category 
of defects in what has been aptly termed the 'general controlUng 
determinant,' and I have as the outcome of such clinical experience 
imagined I could diagnose parental alcohoUsm from the symptoms 
evidenced in the offspring. Now I feel that I cannot truly satisfy 
mjrself that in any one case there had not been also other factbrs 
than alcohol at work, and that the symptoms in the offspring might 
possibly have been due to the direct inheritance of a neuro-psychosis 
as well as alcohol." 
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Dr. T. Claye Shaw, F.R.C.P., practically takes the same 
position. How, he asks, are the not uncommon instances to be 
accounted for, when the children of alcoholic parents have no crav- 
ing at all — ^are, indeed teetotalers — and yet are no more degenerate 
than may be the descendants of strictly teetotal ancestors? It 
would not be surprising if someone were to formulate statistics 
of the increase of neurasthenia in connection with the increase of 
tea-drinking and its effect upon the offspring, especially as it is 
practically certain that, the consumption of alcohol having ma- 
terially fallen off, some reason must apparently be found to account 
for things as they exist The truth is, continues the Doctor, that 
occasions arise when we want quickly-acting remedies. Alcohol 
is at one time necessary; at another, a hot fluid drink, such as tea 
or coffee, is indicated. The pity is that these agents are often 
taken to excess, and then evils of habit and environment come in, 
and doubtless affect the offspring. If there had been no excess 
in taking alcohol, the question of these conflicting statistics wotdd 
never have cropped up ; but the zealots who see evil even in moder- 
ation ought to be careful lest, in overstating their case, they bias 
people against accepting their statements about the evils that are 
tmdoubtedly caused by excess or anything beyond the most moder- 
ate consumption — and this applies to everything, but especially 
to alcohol, tobacco, tea, and also to overeating. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE UNDER FIRE. 

Eugene W. Chapin, Prohibition candidate for President in 
the last election, recently denounced the Anti-Saloon League in 
Portland, Ore. He sketched the growth of the temperance move- 
ment from its inception in 1840, when the first temperance wave 
swept over the country, and described the different "sidetracks" 
that had been made in the years which have elapsed. The latest 
of these "sidetracks," he declared, was the Anti-Saloon League, 
which was "organized simply to keep temperance men in the 
Republican party." It had, he said, since 1892, taken $15,000,000 
away from the churches and "fooled it away on local option." 

The troubles of the League are affording no end of matter for 
discussion in the newspapers. Says the Sandusky (Ohio) Register: 

"In Maryland a few days ago dissatisfaction over the League's 
management in that State broke out following the publication 
of its financial report which showed that out of $37,000 spent, over 
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$27,000 went to pay salaries, printing the American Issue and 
traveling expenses of officials. So too in Minnesota there is a bitter 
fight between the League and the Methodist church temperance 
society. The Anti-Saloon League in Ohio handles a large amount 
of money. It is supported by himdreds of thotisands of people 
who subscribe to its organ and through the churches and in other 
wa)^ help to support the League, and there should never be any 
occasion to demand an investigation. The public are entitled 
to a full and complete statement of all the funds it receives and 
how they are expended." 

Dr. Samuel W. Dickie, of Albion College, Albion, Mich., took 
a stand against the Anti-Saloon League at the recent conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in Minneapolis. He opposed 
removing the headquarters of the church temperance society from 
Chicago to Topeka, Kan., as a plan in the interest of the League. 
He was finally overruled after a most acrimonious debate, in which 
Parley A. Baker, of Westville, Ohio, general superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, denied certain charges ntiade against him. 

At a recent meeting of the Prohibition State Committee of 
Pennsylvania, resolutions were adopted condemning local option 
and warning **all voters and all churches against the mistaken 
and deceptive methods of the Anti-Saloon League." The resolutions 
state that, * 'though the League claims nearly half the territory 
of the nation as *dry' through local option, yet there was more 
liquor sold in the country last year than in any previous year 
and there never has been and is not now a foot of *dry' territory 
in the States, except where prohibition officials have been elected 
by the Prohibition Party to execute the *dry' laws." 

That the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League is imworthy of support 
and confidence is declared in resolutions adopted by Golden Circle 
District No. 1, Independent Order of Good Templars of Racine, 
Wis. The resolutions, in part, say that the Anti-Saloon League 
'''has carried on its operations in this country for the past eighteen 
years; its purpose supposed to be the destruction of the liquor 
traffic ; its methods of destrojdng the traffic having been tried for 
seventy-five years and having everywhere proven a failure ; it having 
taken nximerous collections of money from temperance people 
and devoted a large share thereof to paying unnecessarily large 
salaries to its officials ; that it has become a hindrance and a stum- 
bling block in the way of a correct solution of the diink evil." 
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TRUE TEMPERANCE. 

Commenting on an address by Mayor Gaynor in which he 
referred to the growth of sobriety in this cotmtry, the New York 
World says : 

**To many prohibitionists this will seem a hard saying. . .Yet 
the Mayor is right. The very strength of the Prohibition party 
and the general acceptance of many of the Prohibition doctrines 
by other parties are themselves evidence that a great change has 
come over the people in this respect, and that we do not need to-day 
the stringent restrictions that were demanded to check the excesses 
of old. It must be gratifying to every citizen that the Mayor was 
able to say that a distingtiished ofl&cial from Scotland had told him 
that after a month's stay in New York he had not seen a drimken 
man. That would have astounded Father Mathew." 

The World has heietofore justly attributed the growth of 
true temperance to the ever-increasing use of beer in lieu of the 
stronger stimulants. No end of testimony could be presented 
in favor of beer as an agent of sobriety. The following is taken 
from the report of James A. Duncan, representative of the American 
Federation of Labor at Budapest, Hungary, at the International 
Trades Convention, August, 1911: 

"Mimich is fairly well organized, and the workers deserve credit 
and encouragement. This is the great beer brewing center in 
Europe. Its beer gardens, like those in Vienna, mean something 
different than the mere words convey here. Thither poor families,. 
csLTTymg their meagre luncheon with them, repair in the evening 
to eat, sip the local beverage, listen to music, and to put in the even- 
ing in domestic and fraternal exchange of views with whomsoever 
they may meet, and their richer neighbor from an outlaying 
boulevard may be occup3dng the next table. These resorts con- 
stitute the domestic method of such commingling of the classes 
as takes place over there. 

**I cannot help it if it jolts our temperance friends to say that^ 
generally speaking, on the continent of Europe where wine and 
beer are consumed, and where the places dispensing them are 
seldom, if ever, closed, intemperance in the use of intoxicating 
drinks is almost imknown." 

REV. DR. BAGNELL'S BOOK. 

The bias of the special pleader is ever)rwhere revealed in **Eco- 
nomic and Moral Aspects of the Liquor Business," a book recently 
brought out by the Rev. Dr. Bagnell, President of the New York 
Anti-Saloon League. As a contribution to the literature of the sub- 
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ject Dr. Bagnell's work is of negligible value, mainly for the reason 
mentioned. Perhaps no man in the author's position could do better 
— ^the presidency of the Anti-Saloon League is hardly compatible, in 
regard to such a subject, with the requisite degree of impartiality 
and freedom from t)ia^. Hence the book does not seem to have im- 
pressed the critical judgment of the country; rather it has fallen 
flat as an ambitious but inadequate and faulty performance. 

Dr. Bagnell is manifestly concerned to belittle or call into ques- 
tion the monumental work of the Committee of P'^ifty in these premises. 
Thus on page 99 he says : 

**The social aspects of the liquor problem could be taken up unr 
der university direction and better results obtained. At the present 
time there is much talk about the saloon being the poor man's club, 
and about the social need the saloon is filling. The investigation 
made of this phase of the subject has been very limited and neces- 
sarily very superficial. The most extensive work was done under 
direction of the Committee of Fifty, and that was very unsatis- 
factory, but even that was over ten years ago." 

Here speaks unmistakably the President of the Anti-Saloon 
League ! Dr. Bagnell's animus is not far to seek. The saloon was 
specially and thoroughly investigated by this same Committee of 
Fifty, headed by such men as Hon. Seth Low, President Eliot of 
Harvard, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Bishop Potter of New York, 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Prof. Francis J. Peabody, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Mr. F. H. Wines, Hon. James C. Carter, Prof. R. H. Chit- 
tenden of Yale, Bishop Conaty, and others of equal eminence. 
The practical work of investigation was performed by the most 
efficient experts in the coimtry and the report itself occupies a 
considerable portion of the volume entitled "Economic Aspects 
of the Liquor Problem," and the whole of the volume labeled 
"Substitutes for the Saloon." In this latter work it is frankly 
stated: 

"Latterly men have begun to inquire whether, after all, current 
views have consigned the saloon to its proper place in our social 
economy. If the saloon be but a destrojdng force in the com- 
munity, how cotdd it thus long have escaped destruction? Since 
the saloon remains, is it not probable that it ministers to deep- 
rooted wants of men which so far no other agency supplies?" 

Speaking of the saloons in the Jewish quarter of New York 
City, south of East Houston street and east of the Bowery, the Com- 
mittee says : * * Here then we find saloon keepers and saloon patrons of 
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a most obstemious race, thrifty often to penuriousness, among whom 
drunkards are exceedingly rare. Yet they drink and the saloon 
is to them an important institution." 

Of the saloons in the Italian quarter the Committee says: 
** Drinking to the point of intoxication is the exception in these 
saloons, for the Italians are a temperate people. To them the 
saloon means, in the first instance, social opportunity impurchasable 
elsewhere for any price within their reach, and without which their 
lives wotdd be a dreary waste. Drink, though inseparable from 
the saloon, does not appear to be indtdged in by a majority for 
drink's sake, but as a means to greater sociality and an ima voidable 
tribute for the privileges of the place." 

As to the German saloons the Committee remarks: "The 
characteristics of the ordinary German beer shops, such as abound 
in the typically German districts, are so generally known that little 
need be said about them. One observes in them a large consump- 
tion of beer and various foods, little visible intoxication and an air 
of heartiness (Gemuthlichkeit) all the German's own. It is expected 
that the patron will take his ease here, every convenience being 
afforded for that purpose, and other means than drinking are at 
hand to pass the idle hour. 

**In the degree that beer to the German is a necessity of life, 
in the same degree the saloon stands for beer-drinking, but not 
for a place of inebriation. If it w:ere but this, would the self- 
respecting German workman take his wife and other female members 
there? A craving for GeselUgkeit (sociability) is probably more 
developed among the Germans than . among any other people. 
The saloon provides the only place in which it can be obtained for 
a nominal price by thousands of sober and thrifty Germans. 

"The tavern instinct of our Saxon forefathers is the chief im- 
pulse, aside from the drink itself, which draws their hosts within 
the saloons that line our streets. This instinct must- be reckoned 
with." 

The Committee devoted a special volume to the subject 
"Substitutes for the Saloon." It concedes that the saloon is 
"the poor man's club in that it offers him, with much that is un- 
doubtedly injurious, a measure of fellowship and recreation for 
which he would look elsewhere in vain." It points out also that 
"the laboring man out of employment knows that in some saloons 
he is likely not only to find temporary relief but assistance in finding 
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work. . . .Many a man has been put on his feet by just this kind 
of help." 

The Committee asks in conclusion: "Are there any true 
substitutes for the saloon in New York?" And it thus answers the 
question: **We do not believe that the saloon keeper considers 
that he has other serious rivals than those competing with him for 
trade. We are mindful of the heroic work done by the settlements, 
churches, and missions, but it is on the whole of a preventive 
character, tmless we except the influence of individual upon in- 
dividual; and institutions to assume the peculiar functions of the 
saloons are not provided." 

Even Dr. BagneU is constrained to admit that **there are many 
kind-hearted men engaged in the liquor business; that they do 
many charitable things ; that the saloon does attempt to fill a certain 
social need of the community. This social need is a real need and 
very little is being done to meet it. To be sure the saloon is making 
an asset of this need and using it to advance its own interests, but 
nevertheless it is meeting it in its own way more generally than is 
any other agency." 

Indeed it may be said of Dr. Bagnell's overweighted and preju- 
diced treatise as a whole, that his admissions quite nullify the force 
of his argument. Although he insists, and candidly enough, that 
alcoholism causes a great deal of poverty, he does not attempt to 
say, as so many of his co-partisans do, that it is the cause of fully 
three-fourths of the public poverty and distress. And he allows 
that "trained workers have discovered that no case of poverty is a 
simple matter, and do not assume as formerly, that liquor is the 
cause of the poverty, if it so happens that the man himself, or in 
the case of women and children, the supporter of the family, drinks. 
The problems of poverty can not be studied from the standpoint 
of any one reform and any safe results be reached. They constitute 
a very vital and pressing field of their own, and must be studied 
without any preconceived notions of their relation to any other 
problem." 

Dr. Bagnell is perhaps weakest in his attempt to charge upon 
drink a large percentage of the crimes of society, although even 
here he is less drastic than might have been expected of the President 
of the Anti-Saloon League. But he ignores the notorious fact that 
nothing is more common than for criminals to charge their mis- 
doings upon drink with a view to obtaining sympathy for them- 
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selves as being irresponsible agents. On this branch of his subject 
(as in his view of the relation of insanity and intemperance) Dr. 
Bagnell is widely at variance with the conclusions of advanced 
sociologists. In fact the author's thinking and reasoning are de- 
plorably unscientific. It is only necessary to compare his position on 
intemperance and crime with that of Dr. R. Frith Quinton, an eminent 
English authority, as stated in a recent number of the British Journal 
of Inebriety, Dr. Quinton declares that so far is it from being the 
case that inebriety is a form of real criminality, it would be more 
correct to say that few inebriates are really criminals, and still 
fewer active criminals are inebriates. Inebriety, in fact, which 
invariably means inefficiency, is without doubt the most useless 
kind of equipment for those who cultivate the crime habit and 
practice in the higher branches of professional crime — ^that is to 
say, in the worst and most intractable form of criminaHty with 
which society is at present called upon to deal. Those persons, 
then, who are known to us and to the law as criminal inebriates 
are, for the most part, criminals only in a modified sense. 

On the subject of prohibition. Dr. Bagnell makes some ad- 
missions which really impart a degree of value to his book. We 
find ourselves in perfect agreement with the following conclusions, 
which will doubtless receive wider attention and approval than any 
other portion of Dr. Bagnell's book: (The italics are ours) 

**To enact a State-wide prohibitory law where universal licenses 
have prevailed, in the very nature of things, cannot succeed, for 
there will be many places in the State where the sentiment is strongly 
against it, and this is a government of the majority. It has been 
universally true that the larger unit has not been able to force 
unwelcome legislation upon the smaller imit; so in every State 
where prohibition has been tried the cities or counties where there 
was an adverse majority have failed to enforce the law,'' 

*^ftp ^^^ %s# %s# ^A# ^Stf 
^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

**This is a government of the majority and a law to be effective 
must not only command the assent of the majority at the time 
of its enactment, but must continue to do soJ^ 

**There have been instances where in a tremendous emotional 
excitement a State has been carried for prohibition when that did 
not represent the average conviction of the people, and the tiet 
result has not been the best,'* 

*^ftp ^^^ ^A# ^^^ ^A# ^^^ ^A# 
^^M ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

** However anxious the State may be to promote morality, or 
however beneficial to the aims of the State morality on the part of 
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its citizens may be, and however much the State may seek to im- 
prove conditions of life with a view to the better moral develop- 
ment of the citizens, it may not coerce the individual into personal 
habits of morality/' 

It would seem that the light of reason is reaching other places 
heretofore supposed to be in hopeless darkness. E. H. Cherrington, 
associate editor of the American Issue, the National Organ of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and editor and compiler of the Year Book 
of the League, says that there are too many State statutes for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic. He admits that unless these laws 
are backed up by strong public sentiment, they are useless. Mr. 
Cherrington adds that the campaigns that have been wagfed in 
some places for State-wide Prohibition have done the cause of 
temperance harm, and he cites Alabama as an illustration. Mr. 
Cherrington is evidently coming to see and agree with the many 
other thinkers and writers who have written and spoken on the 
local option and prohibition question, that men cannot be made 
good by law; that it is a question the individual must decide for 
himself. 

PROHIBITION AND "MOONSHINE." 

During the past year the press has devoted much attention 
to the subject of illicit distilling, an industry that is always boomed 
by prohibitory laws. 

Royal E. Cabell, United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, states that two thousand of the 2,900 illicit stills raided 
by the Government last year were in supposedly **dry" States. 
He named especially Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and Oklahoma 
as the prohibition States in which the government agents raided 
almost two thousand illicit distilleries. 

Speaking before a convention of wholesale liquor dealers in 
Philadelphia lately, the Commissioner said: 

"It is with regret that I tell you that while certain States have 
passed prohibition legislation, the local authorities seem to make 
little effort to enforce it. The Internal Revenue Department 
was formed to collect money, but because of the attitude of these 
authorities, frequently we have been compelled to step in and do 
police duty in the enforcement of local statutes. 

**As illicit distilleries greatly outnumber the licensed places 
in the country, it is to your interest to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in the collection of its license fee. The man who does not pay 
a license has a great advantage over you, and when there are a large 
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number of these men, their competition makes it difficult for honest 
dealers to make a profit that rightftdly belongs to them." 

The Columbia State, published at the Capital of South Carolina, 
says that of 2,471 illicit distilleries in the United States, 2,246 were 
unearthed last year in five Southern States — Georgia, 902; in North 
Carolina, 420 ; in Alabama, 249 ; in South Carolina, 375 ; in Tennessee, 
300; and that in South Carolina alone there were 125 more illicit 
stills discovered than in forty-two other States and territories 
combined. 

The State intimates that the great number of * 'moonshine" 
stills is a direct result of local option and State-wide prohibition 
that has prevailed in the South during the last few years. 

In this connection it should be noted that the liquor interests 
perpetrate fewer revenue frauds against the Grovemment than any 
other taxed class of business, according to Commissioner Cabell. 
The Commissioner stated this as a fact in explaining that new 
instructions concerning distillery inspections had been sent out 
merely as a precaution. 

"WORKING" THE GOVERNMENT. 

A "special" to the New York Times from Washington, D. C, 
points out how the resources of the Federal Government are utilized 
for the prohibition cause without consulting the people. The 
writer says : 

**0n Feb. 2, last, Mr. Hobson rose in the House and delivered 
a speech on prohibition. Spme time previously, however, Mr. 
Hobson had had the speech on prohibition printed as a public 
document and it was read throughout the country long before he 
delivered it in the House. Also, he had a corps of thirty girls 
installed in the offices in the House office building preparing to 
send out the speech. 

These thirty girls were busy for fifteen weeks, their average 
wage of $8 a week being paid by the Prohibition Campaign Com- 
mittee, presumably, and in that time they sent out a total of 
1,200,000 copies of the speech, all of which were franked through 
the mail. 

The Pittsburgh Post has the following pointed remarks on 
Mr. Hobson as an advertiser, and especially looking to his use of 
the Congressional franking privilege to advance his peculiar ideas. 
Says the Post: 

Richmond Pearson Hobson, Congressman from Alabama, is a 
firm believer in the efficacy of advertising; he knows the value of 
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printer's ink and never underestimates the advantage of publicity. 
But the former naval hero has one fault that is just a mite more 
pronounced than several of his other faults, with which the country 
is familiar, and that is a desire to have the Grovemment finance his 
campaign of intelligence. For this reason he cannot be enumerated 
in the l^t of Democratic economists who are laboring so faithfully 
to reduce expenses and safeguard the public treasury. 

It is well known that Mr. Hobson is a war alarmist of the first 
order, and as an advocate of the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor he can go to greater extremes than any orthodox 
member of that party, in which he does not claim membership. 
This is demonstrated forcibly by his attempt to have the Grovem- 
ment provide him with 1,500,000 franked envelopes for the free 
distribution of one of his speeches. To carry out this scheme would 
have entailed an expense of about $1,200, for which the gentleman, 
with an audacity that is unparalleled in Congress, gave the order 
without even an inquiry as to its legality. No doubt the man 
who would not consider it extravagant to ask for a lump sum of 
$100,000,000 for the navy, considers a little thing like $1,200 too 
insignificant to be even mentioned! 

One of the rules of Congress accords to members a reasonable 
number of free envelopes for the distribution of their speeches, and 
as they require no postage, the pecuniary saving to themselves is 
considerable; but Mr. Hobson is evidently laboring under the im- 
pression that the House contingent ftmd is set aside for his in- 
dividual use. 

A KANSAS BLUE TOWN. 

We are in the habit of looking with amused tolerance on the 
blue laws of old colonial da)^ in this country, and we don't take 
the history books too seriously on the subject. Something has to 
happen now and then to remind us that human nature is essentially 
the same from age to age. Too many of us would be glad to take 
in hand and regulate the lives of others, if we could! 

An instance in point is afforded by the town of lola, in Kansas. 
There, says the Paducah (Ky.) Democrat^ the **lid" has recently 
been placed on the use of tobacco. Everybody detected in the 
act of smoking or chewing the weed is promptly arrested and fined. 
The sufferings of those whose systems have become habituated to 
the narcotic may be imagined. And their appeals to the doctors 
for prescriptions restoring to them their accustomed solace are in 
vain. Of course, too much indulgence in the cigar or pipe is harm- 
ful. But so is too much indulgence in cucumbers and ice-cream! 

If lola keeps on in the path it has taken, the genial Kentucky 
editor thinks it will soon be prohibiting striped bands on straw 
hats and trousers that turn up at the bottom. From that point 
it is but a step to the enthusiasm for the right which, in the dark age 
of America, caused Massachusetts to banish Roger Williams because 
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he was a Baptist and hanged old women on the assumption that 
they were witches . 

MR. WILSON QUOTES SCRIPTURE. 

Quoting the Scriptures, Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, recently commented on the action of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in striking his name from the list of delegates 
to the Pan-Presbyterian Council, to be held in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
because of his participation last summer in the Brewers' Congress 
at Chicago. 

**And when the sons of men came together before the Lord, 
Satan came also," said Secretary Wilson. **This passage seems 
to apply to this case, for I have learned from very dependable 
sources on the inside that there has been a whole lot of politics 
behind the attack on me from certain quarters because I, as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, attended a brewers* conference. It will 
all die out as soon as the next election is over. 

The Secretary expressed the opinionthat Job,the much afficted, 
would have' made a fine Secretary of Agriculture. Job, he said, 
knew a lot about farming and mules and horses. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. G. HUPFEL, Jr., Chairman, H. A. RUETER, 
HUGH F. FOX, Secretary, JOHN F. BECKER, 

A. W. WOEBKEN, E. A. FAUST, 

M. MONAHAN, Ed. Literary Bureau, 

THE PRESIDENT :— The next in order will be the report of 
the Labor Committee. Mr. Schram, do you wish to speak on that ? 

MR. SCHRAM:— Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Will you kindly take the platform, as 
I think it is a very important report and should be carefully listened 
to. 

Mr. Schram thereupon came to the platform and delivered 
the Report of the Labor Committee as follows : 

REPORT OF THE LABOR COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen: — Your Labor Committee herewith submits its 
report for the year just elapsed. 

First in importance stand the efforts of your Committee to 
consunmiate a Workmen's Compensation and Old Age Pension 
Plan for the employees in the breweries of this country. After 
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much arduous work in conjunction with a committee of the Brewery 
Workers' organization, a plan was evolved which was considered 
by the Joint Conference to be well adapted to the conditions ex- 
isting in our industry. Our Plan attracted attention throughout 
the land and met with favorable comment from those who had 
made a study of such subjects. We regret the necessity of report- 
ing to you that the beneficiaries of the Plan, by a referendum vote, 
refused to ratify it and that our efforts have therefore, for the present 
at least, gone for naught. 

The causes for this refusal, so far as we could ascertain them 
from the published expressions of members of the workmen's 
organization were, firstly, distrust of the motives of the employers, 
and, secondly, apprehension that successful operation of the Plan 
would tend to weaken the militant spirit among the workmen, a 
spirit which many of them deem essential to the achievement of 
better conditions of employment. The International Union of 
Brewery Workmen has long ago officially declared its acceptance 
of the doctrines and teachings of Socialism, and to this we must 
ascribe its rejection of the Compensation Plan. While this is 
not the place for discussion of the principles involved, we can but 
draw the inevitable conclusion that our employees, as a body, refuse 
to admit an identity or community of interest with the employers 
and that they are determined to strive for the accomplishment of 
their aims without regard to justice to the employers. 

Such a determination on the part of the employees might 
well provoke a corresponding attitude of antagonism on the part 
of the employers, but your committee would strongly deprecate 
such an outcome. We hope that the numerous emplojang brewers 
who had declared their adherence to the plan and the still greater 
number who awaited only the favorable vote of the employees to 
announce their participation, and all other members of our Asso- 
ciation will continue to maintain their relations with their employees 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-will and with every conside- 
ration for their welfare. 

So far as our Association is concerned, your Committee believes 
that its obligations to the workmen and to society have found 
ample consideration and that further advances in that direction 
would be out of place at this time. Let us retain a receptive dis- 
position for any proposition that may emanate from the workmen. 

The field work of the committee has been ably looked after 
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by Mr. Edward A. Moffett, who has visited many cities and assisted 
many members throughout the country in connection with the 
framing and consummation of contracts and the adjustment of 
labor disputes. The cities covered by our field representative 
include Terre Haute and Evansville, Indiana; Columbus, Ohio; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Davenport and Dubuque, Iowa; Rock 
Island, Illinois; Providence, R. I.; Newark, N. J.; Syracuse and 
Hudson, N. Y.; Atlanta and Macon, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The work of Mr. Moffett has been a substantial help to the 
Committee and of great value to our members. There is cause for 
surprise that we are not called upon more frequently to provide 
his services. 

We have made repeated efforts to obtain data for an ex- 
haustive and ofl&cial analysis of existing contracts with our em- 
ployees, but have been balked by reason of the indifference of our 
members, many of whom have failed to comply with our request 
to send in copies of their labor contracts for the use of the Committee. 
The membership at large has shown itself curiously indifferent 
to the importance of the Labor question in our industry, and 
appears to be studiously blind to the ever increasing difficulties 
arising in connection with the making of contracts and the dispo- 
sition of labor controversies. 

The workmen are constantly, persistently and vigorously 
striving for higher wages, shorter hours and better working con- 
ditions. So far as their demands are just and warranted they 
should be cheerfully granted, but when they are not justified by 
existing conditions the employer must display the same resolute 
firmness in opposing unjust demands. 

The strength of the unions in making and maintaining their 
claims lies in their fidelity to their organization. The identity of 
the individual is merged in his local union and the local unions 
submit to the control of the national organization. In this way 
every controversy, so far as the workmen are concerned, has behind 
it the influence, the resources, the experience and the wisdom of 
the central organization. So long as these elements of power are 
brought into play tempered by respect for justice, we have no 
fault to find. Every member of your Committee is a firm believer 
in Collective Bargaining as a fundamental requisite to securing 
permanent results, just to all concerned. But Collective Bargain- 
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ing degenerates into Collective Coercion when the outcome is simply 
the success of the stronger side. Collective Bargaining is laudable 
only when both sides contend on a level as to ability, influence and 
resourcefulness, and when both sides are actuated by motives of 
considerateness and justice. For the present the employers lack 
that readiness to co-operate and to disregard individual benefit in 
view of the common good which is absolutely essential to ensure 
satisfactory results in labor controversies. In the distant past the 
financial returns of the business may possibly have been such as^to 
make the employers indifferent to constant increases in wages and 
to the insistence by the imions upon restrictive clauses in contracts 
which no other industry in the land would tolerate. But that aspect 
of the industry is gone : even in the best of times profits do not rise 
above a normal return upon investment, and the time seems to have 
arrived when wages have reached a maximum. Grovemment statis- 
tics show that brewery employees are among the highest paid of all 
workmen. The time seems to be at hand when the employer must 
resolutely dispute the right of the employee to interfere in the ad- 
ministrative methods and discipline of his business. 

We cannot expect the employee, ever intent upon the improve- 
ment of his lot, to be the guardian of our rights. We must be our 
own protector, and that can be only if we act together with cheer- 
ful unanimity, obUvious of individual benefit but always watchftil 
and active for the common good. 

This is not said in a spirit of hostility to the unions. Your 
Committee, claiming to voice your tmdivided sentiment, proclaims 
its friendliness to the workmen ; its determination to respect their 
every claim to adequate wages and fair working conditions, and its 
acknowledgment of their unions as the natural means for securing 
justice for them. But from occurrences that have taken place in the 
recent past it would seem that the spirit of **might makes right" is 
entering the field, and if this is so, it is our obvious duty to make 
every effort to restore and maintain that balance of efficiency 
which is essential to just achievement. 

With the exception of a few cases alluded to above, labor 
matters in our industry have progressed satisfactorily and the re- 
lations between your Committee and the tmion leaders of all crafts 
have been most friendly. 

We have consistently decUned to take sides in controversies 
between organized labor and manufacturers with whom we deal, 
and have succeeded in securing respect for our attitude by the unions. 
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Our good oflBtces have been invoked on several occasions by 
the unions of various crafts and have been cheerfully exerted in 
the direction of industrial peace. 

Legislation is pending in many States to secure compensation 
for workmen injured in industrial accidents. In view of the 
failure of our own compensation plan, we urge upon our members 
cordial support of aU such measures when based upon sound prin- 
ciples. The files of this Committee contain much literature of 
great value on this subject, which is at the disposal of the members. 

Of greater value than compensation for injuries sustained in 
industrial accidents is the prevention of avoidable accidents. 

It may be safely assumed that one-third of all accidents 
occurring in manufacturing plants are avoidable, which means that 
annually thousands of lives and limbs are unnecessarily sacrificed. 
This Committee is ready to furnish the members suggestions, based 
upon expert experience, for the safeguarding of machinery and 
working places. It is surprising how small an outlay of money will 
suffice to remedy the conditions which coxitribute most largely 
to the occurrence of factory accidents. 

The members are strongly urged to support actively all pro- 
posed legislation in their respective States looking to improvement 
in factory inspection and the use of safety devices on dangerous 
machines and tools. 

The Committee, knowing the innate readiness of the members 
to do their whole duty to their employees and to the public, feel 
that they will cheerfully comply with our request to take this 
subject of safeguarding machinery into prompt consideration 
and that the breweries of the country will be modek not only of 
efficiency, cleanliness and sanitation but will also be exemplars of 
conscientious and painstaking effort to conserve the life, health and 
comfort of employees. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LOUIS B. SCHRAM, Chairman, 
GEORGE F. GUND. 
CHARLES PFAFF. 
WILLIAM H. REHM. 
LOUIS HEMRICH. 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN. 
C. NORMAN JONES. 
HUGH F. FOX, Secretary. 
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THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Labor Committee. What is your pleasure? 
The report was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Next in order is the Report of the Crop 
Committee, Mr. Faust, Chairman. 

MR. WARNER: — Before you receive that report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I beg leave, on behalf of the brewers of Massachusetts, to 
invite you to an excursion trip down the Bay. The boat will leave 
immediately after the executive session here today. Automobiles 
will be at the door to transport the members of the Convention 
to the boat. Those delegates who are accompanied by ladies will 
do the brewers of Massachusetts a favor by registering the ladies 
of their party and receiving tickets for them, for the purpose of 
taking a delightful trip around the city in automobiles which will 
leave this hotel to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, sharp. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Mr. Faust, are you now ready to submit 

your report? 

ADDRESS BY MR. FAUST. 

MR. FAUST: — ^The Crop Improvement Committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen, has been in existence about one year. We 
have affiliated ourselves with the Crop Improvement Committee 
organized by thirty or more Boards of Trade throughout the 
coimtry. Much has been accomplished in this matter, and to more 
clearly illustrate what has been done, I would ask the members 
to go to the Institute of Technology, across the street, where we 
have an exhibit presided over by Mr. Bert Ball, Secretary of the 
National Crop Improvement Committee. 

We have had the assistance of the United States Agricultural 
Department and various agricultural colleges, also of merchants and 
bankers and the railroads, which have given us private demon- 
stration cars, and last, but not least, the press, which has given us 
much publicity in the work of our committee. 

This general crop committee, this national association, is 
working on all crops. Aside from this work, we are especially 
working on the improvement and betterment of the crops of barley 
and hops. This year's Government reports show over two himdred 
million bushels of barley, forty million more than we had last year; 
in fact, one hundred million bushels more than we really need, as 
one hundred million bushels cover the malting requirements. 
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I do not wish to convey that this Crop Improvement Committee 
should receive the credit for this immense bumper crop. The high 
prices of last year stimulated the increase of acreage. 

I desire to state explicitly that the Crop Committee is not organ- 
ized to increase acreage. We are organized to promote the betterment 
and the improvement of barley and hops, rather than to increase 
the acreage. It would be a calamity if the market this year were 
fifty cents for barley. If we had a low price on barley the farmers 
would not grow it again next year. I personally maintain that 
eighty-cent barley is a healthier condition than a low price. The 
farmers will grow barley at eighty cents, as eighty-cent barley is 
the equal of one dollar wheat. It behooves the brewers to look 
for quality rather than for quantity; it behooves us to go to tlie 
maltster and ask him to get the best barley. Your maltster can 
then buy from the farmer at a high price, which means that the 
fanner will continue to raise good barley rather than a great 
amount of it. 

I could talk to you at length on the various matters pertaining 
to the promotion and betterment of our crops, but I will not take 
up your time; but I especially request you to see our exhibit in 
the other building. 

I might also mention that the National Crop Improvement 
Committee is giving a great deal of attention to the conservation 
of the soil, which, after all, is the greatest question before the 
American people. We must put into the soil what we take away 
from it. It is the old story, that you cannot milk the cow without 
feeding it; you cannot check against your bank account without 
depositing; you cannot subtract without adding; therefore, when 
we take from the soil we must put back into it. 

I also wish to mention, Mr. President and gentlemen, that your 
Crop Improvement Committee is doing everything it possibly can 
to promote the interests of this Association and its members. 
(Applause.) 

The formal report of the Crop Improvement Committee was 
thereupon presented. It runs as follows: 

REPORT OF THE CROP IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

The leading maltsters and brewers have complained for several 
years of the scarcity of choice brewing barley and of the best 
varieties of domestic hops, but the abnormally high prices of the 
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1911 crop brought the matter home to the whole brewing trade, 
and served as a stimulus to the work of the Crop Improvement 
Committee. With regard to barley, it is well known that we are 
raising in the United States a much larger quantity than is required 
for brewing purposes, and yet the brewers have had the greatest 
difficulty in getting enough barley of the right quality to satisfy 
their requirements. The Grain Exchanges are now grading barley 
with a wider variation than any other cereal. Last year, when 
choice brewing barley was selling as high as $1.20 per bushel, feed 
barley was sold at 40c. to 50c. per bushel. But for the fact that the 
development of the beer business was temporarily checked during 
the past fiscal year by abnormal weather conditions, it would have 
been very difficult to secure enough barley and hops to meet our 
actual needs. The beer sales are bound to continue increasing, and 
it is therefore absolutely necessary that we should look ahead and 
make provision for the future. 

After careful consideration of all the various plans that have 
been put in operation for crop improvement and crop development, 
your Committee came to the conclusion that the work undertaken 
by the Crop Improvement Committee of the Grain Exchanges was 
the most practical constructive work that had yet been done in any 
general way. We therefore made arrangements with the said com- 
mittee to join in their undertaking, and to extend it at once to the 
barley interests. 

The following report made by Mr. Bert Ball, Secretary of the 
Crop Improvement Committee of the Grain Exchanges, tells its 
own story, and covers both the purpose and methods of the under- 
taking: 

Mr. Ball's Report. 

Investigation of agricultural truths is twenty-five years in ad- 
vance of their introduction and practice. It is admitted by the Gov- 
ernment and the State Extension Departments, and all others who 
are working along crop improvement lines, that the mere giving of 
lectures and the printing of bulletins, while extremly useful, do not 
reach the man who needs them most. Therefore it is our task to 
make our plans for barley development so that we may be sure that 
the right persons are reached, and we are endeavoring to make the 
subject so attractive that barley will be given its proper place every 
year as part of a plan of crop rotation. 
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It is practically impossible to improve any one crop at the 
expense of the others, and therefore this Committee has joined 
forces with the Grain Exchanges and has agreed to look out for 
barley in its proper relation to wheat, oats, com, rye and hay. 

Nor will we merely preach the doctrine from the platform, but 
in co-operation with the Grain Exchanges we shall work for the 
establishment in each county of a county farm bureau which is to 
be put in charge of a competent agriculturist of business tact and 
judgment, thus laying the foundation for the permanency of our 
plans, for personal service adapted to local conditions. 

The greatest achievement of this Committee during the past 
year has been to concentrate all plans in all stages of progress through 
many different channels. There are thousands of workers in every 
State and every county, but heretofore there have been no clearing 
house of ideas or activities. The consequence has been that we 
have often been working at cross purposes and wasting our energy, 
time and money. We wish to state that we have been instrumental 
in practically eliminating all plans not in harmony with this 
central idea and we are in the closest partnership with the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, the State agricultural 
institutions, farmers' organizations, grain trades, the bankers, 
brewers, maltsters, millers, the country, metropolitan, agricultural 
and trade press, the railroads, local boards of trade, and other 
commercial organizations, and the superintendents of county 
schools. 

THE COUNTY AS A UNIT. 

It is now the general consensus of opinion that we should 
select the coimty as a unit. There are a few general principles 
which can be made a basis for these county organizations, but the 
plan is very elastic and each county is being studied individually 
from within and plans are being adopted in each county to cover 
the local conditions as we find them. 

We have learned that we cannot work from the top down. We 
must work from* the soil up. Conditions political, social and tem- 
peramental must be taken into consideration. The success of these 
county organizations we find depends largely upon the human 
equation. It is largely a matter of leadership and it is our first 
business to find the leaders, regardless of occupation. In one 
community he is a banker, in another an editor, a farmer, a miller, 
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a superintendent of schools, but more often the subject is introduced 
by the commercial clubs. 

A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that in an average grain 
growing county in any of the States, the yield may be increased 
one million dollars annually, if those who are below the average 
would adopt the methods of those above the average. In other 
words, every farmer must become a business man. Good land is 
too valuable to be improperly farmed. 

The successful ones are already business men, and it is nonsense 
for us to offer gratuitous advice or printed matter to those who are 
already making more money than almost any other class of men. 
We have undertaken the matter more intimately and are reaching 
the unsuccessful farmers, who through poverty, prejudice, indiffer- 
ence or self-satisfaction, are constantly dragging down the county 
average. We are bringing communities to see that they have a 
right to know not only what the production of the county is, but 
who really produces it. 

A PAID AGRICULTURIST FOR EACH COUNTY. 

It is our purpose to estabUsh tmder some plan a paid agri- 
culturist in each county, and our main efforts are bent in this direc- 
tion. It is argued by some that this is a governmental function 
and the man should be supplied and paid for by the government. 
This we are pleased to say is being accomplished through a working 
arrangement of our Committee with the Ofl&ce of Farm Management, 
and we are now co-operating in a great number of cotmties, the 
government agreeing to take our place in the local fund after the 
first year. Dr. Galloway, the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
who is in charge of this work, and heartily agrees with us that this 
work, however, cannot be entirely paternal, says : — 

"Our experience here has taught us that it is just as dangerous 
to give the farmer too much help as it is to attempt to give him too 
little help. The problem is to teach him to help himself and to 
help him far enough so that he will have a realization of the fact 
that he has the power to help himself. We accompUsh the best 
results by systematic studies of what is taking place within the 
farm itself and then by so utilizing those studies as to point the way 
to the farmer in the matter of organizing his work and reorganizing 
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his farm to the end of a more economical use of labor and a more 
profitable production of crops. In the early days of our work we 
attempted to bring the farmer to a realization of his needs and his 
possibilities by conducting what we called demonstration farms at 
various points in the South and in the North. These were not 
successful and we abandoned them for the plan of making every 
man's farm practically a demonstration farm, but the man himself 
must be the demonstrator and must understand why and for what 
reason he is demonstrating. A good many plans for helping the 
farmer have been and are being proposed. Any or all of these, in 
our judgment, will fail if paternalism is made the predominant 
factor." 

There are others who argue that the man should be hired by 
the State. This is also in entire harmony with our plan. We have 
succeeded in becoming included in an arrangement whereby the 
State Agricultural College and the United States Government appoint 
a State leader, one-half of his salary being paid by the government 
and the other half by the State, and he is put in charge of super- 
vising the county demonstration work. 

It is our province to form the local associations and ask that 
the county agriculturist be endorsed by the State leader and when 
this has been done, the local man is appointed county agent for 
the government, which will pay a portion of his salary and give 
him the franking privilege for his mail. 

A MILLION DOLLARS. 

Upon learning of our plan, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, asked the Secretary of the Committee to 
put this county plan in writing, which was done, and a million 
dollar contribution was made, one thousand dollars to go to 
each of one thousand counties, which would form its own agri- 
cultural bureau, either independently, or in conjunction with the 
government or the State College of Agriculture, or both. The 
expense of conducting these county farm bureaus is estimated by 
the Government to be about $2,700 a year, but we are of the opinion 
that the fund shoidd be from $3,000 to $5,000 per year, according 
to the nature of the work. 

As conditions vary in different counties it is necessary that 
each county raise its funds according to the best judgment of the 
members of the local organization. This committee, however. 
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suggests that it is not sufficient to obtain funds from governmental 
and taxation sources alone, but that as many persons in the county 
should participate in the work as possible, who should contribute 
at least half of the local fund so raised for county development. 
In order to maintain the interest and get the best results it is 
necessary that the business men, land owners and bankers, as well 
as the farmers of each cotmty, should be personally and financially 
interested in the plan. 

So rapidly has this County Farm Bureau idea spread, that the 
work is now in various stages of development in nearly three 
hundred counties, most of them in the barley growing States. 

THE BARLEY CAMPAIGN. 

We began our active campaign in Wisconsin in January. We 
secured the co-operation of the College, and Prof. Moore, probably 
the most efficient of all the barley breeders in America, was placed 
in charge. We employed Mr. H. E. Krueger, whom you all know 
as the champion barley grower at the last barley show, and in order 
that the effect of the meetings might be permanent, we succeeded 
in establishing in almost every county a branch of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association under the personal direction of Prof. Moore. 

The Demonstration Car was supplied by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and was equipped with all the necessary 
cleaning and grading machinery and seed samples, and we printed 
the Wisconsin list of seed growers and distributed it at every point. 
We continued the work by sending Mr. Krueger to as many points 
as time would allow before sending, by appointment in advance 
through the bankers, commercial clubs and grain men, to make 
demonstrations, meeting as many fanners as possible personally 
and giving a lecture on successful barley growing each day. This 
work has been so successfid that Prof. Moore is already planning 
for a long tour next season. He writes us as follows: — 

"We have finished our trip throughout the States with the 
pure-bred seed grain car and I wish, at this time, to extend my 
sincere thanks for the hearty co-operation you have extended in 
this great work. I know we cannot express in figures the good that 
the running of the seed grain car will do for the territory which was 
covered. It will undoubtedly be enormous and the fact that we left 
an organized agricultural association in every county visited to 
carry on the good work for years to come means a great deal for 
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the territory through which we passed. As this was an experiment, 
at first I was somewhat reticent to give my views upon the subject 
as freely as I would have liked; however it is no longer an ex- 
periment, and the enormous calls which have come to the office for 
up-to-date help impresses me very favorably in regard to the great 
good which has been accomplished. 

'* Without your influence and help in this matter, we would not 
have been able to carry on this work, which I know will mean so 
much to our State." 

IOWA. 

Extensive plans were made through Prof. Holden, who at that 
time was Superintendent of Extension, to do a similar work through 
Iowa, but unfortunately he resigned at the critical moment. 

The plans were immediately taken up with Dean Curtiss, who 
expressed himself as in entire sympathy, so that the Barley cam- 
paign was taken up in the counties of that State. The College is 
estabUshing seed centres in connection with Prof. Burnett, so that 
pedigreed seed may be given in quantities to a capable farmer who 
will contract for the coming seed with his neighbors to grow this 
seed under the direction of the College. We have had a barley 
session of a half day at each of the short courses in Iowa in twenty- 
four counties. Since that time work in Iowa has been exceedingly 
active. The Greater Des Moines Committee, in conjunction with 
the Iowa Bankers Association and League of Commercial Clubs, 
have formed a State organization known as the Iowa Agricultural 
Association, and have placed Prof. P. G. Holden at its head. They 
have taken up our cotmty plan with great enthusiasm and have 
nearly half the counties in the State in the process of organization, 
a number of them having secured their county manager. One of 
the main features of their plan is the breeding up of better types 
of grain, and we have made arrangements with them to co-operate 
at every point. The College is giving a great deal of attention to 
the breeding of barley and we soon hope to have a type of Iowa 
barley second to none. 

NEBRASKA. 

While the work in Nebraska has been based on corn, Mr. 
Blanchard, President of the Gate City Malting Company, was 
placed on the committee to look after the interests of barley. Mr. 
Blanchard has employed a special representative to cover certain 
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territory and he was instrumental in distributing a good supply 
of good quality of recleaned Iowa bariey, which he placed in the 
hands of an agent at each point and furnished at cost to the farmers. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Magnificent work has been done in North Dakota. The busi- 
ness men and farmers have organized the North Dakota Better 
Farming Association, which, in co-operation with the various 
counties has already placed 25 men in the field. We are working 
in entire harmony with this Association as well as with the Institute 
and College, and barley will be given due consideration at every point. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

South Dakota is not in very good shape, although they have 
a better farming association under way, and one cotmty man in- 
stalled. In connection with the government an effort is being 
made to unite the forces in that State, which we hope will be con- 
summated in time for the next crop. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota has practically reorganized its whole plan of ex- 
tension work on the county basis. At a meeting at Glenwood we 
succeeded in organizing the twenty counties represented, most of 
which will establish .county men as rapidly as they may be selected. 
A State leader has been appointed, representing both the govern- 
ment and the State, and the barley question will be given due promi- 
nence. Our campaign there last spring resulted in the distribution 
of a quantity of selected seed and the work of the Committee is 
shown in the increase both of quality and quantity. 

MICHIGAN. 

The cotmty plan is spreading over Michigan like wildfire. We 
have two very strong allies, the Western Michigan Development 
Bureau, representing twenty counties, and the Northwestern 
Michigan Development Bureau, representing seventeen cotmties, 
which, in connection with the work done by individual counties 
in the southern half of the State, practically covers the entire State. 
They are very wide-awake to the situation and we have just sent 
Mr. Krueger through twenty-seven cotmties in Michigan in the 
interest of rye, in conjimction with Prof. Potts of the Agronomy 
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Department of the College. Their personal contact plan, being so 
successful, is worthy of notice. We wrote to every grain man, 
miller, maltster, to every railway ofl&cial, including station agents, 
and to every man who had ever attended the Michigan Agricultural 
College whose address we could obtain, to circtdate petitions in the 
neighborhood, to ask Messrs. Krueger and Potts to hold a meeting 
in the various counties. The result was overwhelming, and Prof. 
V. M. Shoesmith, the agronomist who had charge of the routing, 
was unable to fill one-half of the requests for dates. 

The local committee met the two speakers at the railway 
station, drove them to as many farms as possible and arranged by 
telephone so that from five to fifty of the neighboring farmers 
should be present at each stop. Application blanks were signed 
for the organization of a Michigan Experiment Association on the 
Wisconsin plan and in the evening a general meeting was held. 

NEW YORK. 

The work in New York State is in satisfactory condition. We 
have succeeded in creating considerable interest. The Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Calvin E. Hudson, has agreed to take up the 
county plan as a reorganization of the institute work. We are 
already in co-operation with the government and the college and 
have some four or five counties organized with paid managers in 
charge, all of whom will take up the subject of grain breeding as 
soon as it may be reached. 

IN OTHER STATES. 

The work in the other States is in satisfactory condition. * 

California has started a campaign of its own and Mr. E. Clemens 

Horst, of San Francisco, has been added to the Committee for 

California. They have a State fund of $16,000 raised, which is to 

be used in breeding barley, hops and rice in connection with the 

State and government. The work in the Pacific Northwest is well 

organized and county farm bureaus are in process of completion 

in many coimties. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. 

• 

It is impossible to go into the details of the work of this Com- 
mittee adequately, but we cannot close without a word about our 
newspaper work. We have induced many of the leading papers 
of the United States to issue crop improvement editions, giving a 
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digest of the latest agricultural information and showing the general 
public the profit in building up the agriculture of the county. Over 
seven hundred papers have printed the bariey pages which have been 
furnished by this Committee in type free of charge, $ 1 ,000 contributed 
by the United States Malsters' Association being all devoted to that 
feature. In addition to the barley pages we have issued special .pages 
on com, wheat, oats, rye and hay and general pages are being issued 
monthly on timely agricultural topics which we are offering free in 
type to any or all of the newspapers in the United States, ready to 
print. We wish to commend this feature especially to the attention of 
this Association and to ask for as much support as you can conscien- 
tiously give. We have secured an editorial committee on this 
branch of the work, which consists of the Hon. W. M. Hays, Ass't 
Sec'y of Agriculture, Chairman, and such men as Moore, Pugsley, 
Holden, Graham, and generally the superintendent of extension 
or agronomist in each State in which we are working. We are 
relying upon voltmtary subscriptions from the different vocations 
to maintain this very important feature, the fund for this purpose 
being now enough to supply about 125 newspapers each month. 

We are gaining the co-operation of the millers, the railways 
and a number of other lines of business, and we hope to be able to 
increase this patronage until we are able to supply one thousand 
newspapers with a new page of crop improvement matter each 
month. We are in receipt repeatedly of requests for articles 
describing our work. Dailies, weeklies, monthUes and agricul- 
tural and trades papers freely offer us their space and request that 
we keep them in close touch with the progress of the work. 

THE EXPENSE OF THIS COMMITTEE. 

Joining as we have with the various boards of trade belonging 
to the Cotmcil of Grain Exchanges, this campaign has been carried 
on with great efl&ciency at a very Ught expense. The United States 
Brewers' Association has agreed to furnish one-fourth of any sum 
subscribed for the support of the committee, and one thousand 
dollars has been paid into the treasury toward that amoimt for 
the present fiscal year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is recommended that we be authorized to employ a scientific 
assistant to work nine months of the year on barley and three month 
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on rye, the expense to be divided pro rata between the barley and 
rye interests. It is our purpose to keep this man in the field con- 
stantly and to arrange with all of the various county farm bureaus 
to do the work necessary for the best development of these grains. 

BERT BALL, 

Secretary National Crop Improvement Committee. 

The Crop Improvement Committee of the United States 
Brewers' Association is co-operating with the California brewers 
and their allied interests in the promotion of experimental farm 
work in rice and hops. 

E. A. FAUST, Chairman, 

LOUIS B. SCHRAM, AUGUST FITGER, 

G. W. LEMBECK, OTTO HUBER, 

GUSTAVE PABST, ADAM MUELLER, 

HUGH F. FOX, Secretary, 

Crop Improvement Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Chairman of the Crop Improvement Committee. What is 
your pleasure? 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next matter in order, gentlemen, 
will be the appointment of a Committee on Condolence. 

MR. RUHL: — I move, Mr. President, that the President be 
requested to appoint that committee. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT :— I appoint on the 

Committee on Condolence: 
J. CHRIS. G. HUPFEL, Chairman, New York. 
EDWARD RUHL, Massachusetts, 
GUSTAVE PABST, Wisconsin, 
H. A. POTH, Pennsylvania, 
CHARLES WIEDEMANN, Kentucky, 
E. A. FAUST, Missouri, 
ADAM MUELLER, Oregon. 
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THE PRESIDENT :— The next in order is the appointment 
of the Nominating Committee. 

MR. SCHAEFER:— I move that the President appoint the 
Committee. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— I appoint the following gentlemen 

on the 

Nominating Committee. 

GUSTAVE PABST, Chairman, 

PETER DOELGER, Jr., 

EDWARD RUHL, 

OTTO HUBER, 

W. HOFFMAN. 

AUGUST FITGER, 

A. WOEBKEN. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Gentlemen, we have now to take up 
the revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

THE SECRETARY:— Copies of the proposed revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws have been mailed to every member of 
the Association in due time. The object of the revision is to simplify 
the work of the Association and increase its efficiency. The re- 
vision is a revision and not therefore an amendment, article by 
article, of the existing Constitution. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 

MR. GUND: — I move that the Constitution be adopted as a 
whole. Carried unanimously. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, this concludes our delibera- 
tions for this morning. I will entertain a motion to adjourn. 

Thereupon the Convention adjourned to Friday, September 
20th. 



SECOND DAY. 

(Friday, September 20.) 

The Convention was called to order at 10:00 o'clock a. m., by 
the President, Mr. Jacob Ruppert, Jr. 

THE PRESIDENT:— First in order of business is the report 
of the Vigilance Committee. 

THE SECRETARY:— Mr. President, the report of the Vigi- 
lance Committee has been placed in the hands of the members. 
It is a very important report, containing a history of the legislative 
and political happenings of the year, in each State. It contains 
however, no matter of a controversial nature, and I suggest that 
its reading might be dispensed with. 

The report was thereupon adopted in its printed form, as 
follows : — 

REPORT OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen: — A survey of political events throughout the 
country, involving the liquor question, makes up, according to 
custom, the substance of our report. It is, we believe, of uncommon 
value and suggestiveness this year, not alone to the members of 
our industry, oppressed and persecuted as it is by unjust laws and 
powerful opponents in many States, but also to the fair-minded 
journalist, sociologist or student of affairs desirous of gaining exact 
information on this troubled question. No pains have been 
spared in collecting the data here offered, and our best thanks 
are owing to the members and friends who have given of their 
valuable aid and by material contribution or wise suggestion 
shared with us in the task of compiling this important chapter 
of current history. 

A summary glance reveals that while the enemies of our 
industry have never been more active than in the past year, the 
results seem not to have been in due proportion to their efforts. 
Backed by an enormous **war-chest" which the liberality of mis- 
gtiided thousands keeps ever full to overflowing, supported by a 
virulent fanaticism masquerading in the robes of religion, and 
umbering in their ranks a host of unscrupulous and indefatigable 
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workers ably directed and equally inspired by a spirit of bigoted 
zeal and mercenary profit, it is to be wondered at that they have 
not achieved greater and more ruinous effects in their endless 
persecution of our industry. That their destructive efforts have 
not more fully availed them and are, as we believe, daily losing 
force with the ebbing tide of intolerance, cannot be due to any 
resistance of ours, but rather to the awakened sense of justice, the 
spirit of fairness innate in the American people. That the people 
will ultimately pronounce against prohibition in every nook and 
comer of our country, we do not doubt; but we may not assure 
ourselves that such issue is near at hand. Let it suffice to encourage 
us that our industry grows ever greater, more useful and more 
honored in spite of a persecution that has waxed in virulence from 
the early days of brewing in this country until the present time. 

Alabama, — The Legislature of 1911 passed the Parks Local 
Option Bill, approved Feb. 21st, 1911, and the Smith Regulation 
Bill, approved April 6th, 1911, providing for the sale of spirituous, 
vinous and malt liquors in incorporated cities and towns when 
such sale is authorized by an election in the coimty. 

A bill was introduced in the Legislature of 1911 making legal 
the shipment of Uquors from any **wet" cotinty to any **dry" 
county in the State. This bill failed of passage. A test suit was 
brought in the City Court of Montgomery of a previous statute 
making unlawful the shipment of Uquors from any *'wet" county 
to any **dry" county, and this Court declared the law uncon- 
stitutional, but the Supreme Court of Alabama reversed the decision. 

Under the Smith Regulation Bill, Excise Commissions regulate 
the conduct of saloons. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Parks Local Option and Regu- 
lation Bills, there have been sixteen elections held in different 
counties in the State, eight counties voting **wetV and eight 
cotmties voting **dry." 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has recently held the Parks- 
Smith Local Option Bills to be constitutional, an attack having 
been made thereon by the Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Alabama. 

Gov. Emmet O'Neal said, in a recent address: 

"The thoughtful sentiment of the American people is more 
and more tending to the conviction that it is the abuse and not 
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the use of intoxicating liquors which constitutes the evil to be 
remedied and that the sane and proper course is to commit the 
trafl&c to private individuals under strict and stringent provisions 
of law. 

** State-wide prohibition went into effect in Alabama on the 
1st of January, 1909, but the law had not been in operation six 
months before its advocates claimed that it was being openly- 
violated in all the larger towns and cities of the State, and that 
the only remedy for this deplorable condition could be found in 
the passage of other additional and more stringent laws. 

**The State of Alabama now has one of the best laws for the 
regulation and control of the liquor traflBLc of any State in the Union. 
It has divorced the Uquor traffic from politics, and this it has ac- 
complished by the following method: The law itself fixes the 
amount of license for State, county and city wherever the traffic 
is legalized, and thus removes from those who desire to engage 
in the business any motive or opportunity to undertake to control 
municipal or county elections." 

Arkansas, — ^The primaries for the nomination of a State ticket 
were held in Arkansas on March 27th, the main issue in the cam- 
paign and the platforms for the candidates for Governor being 
State-wide prohibition. Governor Donaghey was a candidate 
for re-election, and strongly in favor of State-wide prohibition. 
Congressman Joseph T. Robinson in his platform declared for local 
option. The result was very gratifying to the Uberal interests, 
as Mr. Robinson received the nomination (which is eqtdvalent to 
the election) by about 45,000 majority, almost two to one. 

Arkansas voted on October 12th on a State-wide prohibition 
amendment under the initiative and referendum, and prohibition 
was defeated by about 17,000 majority. 

California, — ^The elections throughout California with pro- 
hibition as the main issue and with women voting for the first time 
in most of the townships, resulted generally in favor of the **wets," 
although the margin was small. In almost every instance the 
women candidates were defeated even in the townships where 
women cast most of the votes. At Redding the women are reported 
to have worked on behalf of the **wet" cause, which triumphed. 

Summarizing, we find that during the past year, under the 
Wyllie Local Option and Initiative Laws, there have been 156 
elections (including 3 in Colton, 2 in Visalia, and 2 in Imperial City) . 
Of the 57 incorporated cities that voted on the question of "license 
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or no license," 37 remained **wet*' and 20 went "dry," while of the 
95 supervisorial districts, 40 favored license and 55 did not. 

The total "wet" vote was 150,396 and the "dry" vote 96,170. 
The "wet" majorities amounted to 68,843, while the victories 
achieved by the "dry" forces gave them an advantage of only 
14,617, leaving a balance of 54,226 in favor of licensing the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. 

It is estimated that in the affected territory, the total regis- 
tration was about 308,207. The vote cast, however, was 246,566> 
showing that 61,641 voters did not go to the polls to express their 
wishes on the subject of "license or no license." 

The constitutionality of the Wyllie Local Option Law was 
tested following the election in the city of Paso Del Robles and the 
State Supreme Court declared it constitutional. 

Subsequent to the passage of the Wyllie Local Option Law and 
the County and City Initiative Act by the 1911 California Legis- 
lature, the Brewers, Winemen, Wholesale Liquor Merchants and 
the Allied Trades combined into an Association under the name 
of Associated Industries of California. The "wet" and "dry" 
campaigns have been handled by this Association under the guid- 
ance of a Campaign Committee. On account of being confronted 
with so many elections the combined liquor interests have not been 
able to do much constructive work; however good foundations 
have been laid. They have always insisted that retail liquor 
places must be conducted decently and that they obey the law. In 
some instances they have been instrumental in framing license 
ordinances, after the plan of the National Model License League, 
somewhat modified and adapted to local conditions. 

The city of Santa Clara remains "wet" by a good-sized 
majority; also the city of Madera. 

• 

Colorado will vote on State-wide prohibition this fall. "Wets" 
and **drys" have made a thorough campaign and the contest bids 
fair to be a closely contested one. 

The petition circulated by the Anti-Saloon League for a 
constitutional amendment permitting search and seizure as a 
means of enforcing the local option and other liquor laws in **dry" 
territory, was filed early in July by a delegation of clergymen and 
church workers of various denominations. 
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The **wets" won by three to one over the "diys" wherever 
the saloon was made the issue in the mtinicipal contests. The 
greatest victory for the liberal forces was in Evans, which for four 
years had been **dry." Mr. Arthur M. Eppstein, Secretary of 
the Liquor Dealers' Association, regards the result of the election 
as a blow to the proposed State-wide Prohibition movement. 

Denver's liquor amendment, the purpose of which is to take 
the saloon and other liquor business out of politics, by lodging 
the licensing power in the County Court, was voted upon May 21st 
and carried by a majority of six hundred votes. Its constitution- 
ality will be tested. 

[On November 5, 1912, the Amendment for State-wide prohi- 
bition was rejected by a majority of neariy 40,000.] 

Connecticut. — ^The only new law passed by the last session 
of the Legislature affecting the brewing trade is one which authorizes 
the county commissioners to issue limited licenses to summer hotels. 

County commissioners in any county may issue a license to 
the manager of any established summer hotel, in any town in such 
county, for the sale of intoxicating liquors, for a period not ex- 
ceeding four months from the first day of June in any year, upon 
the written recommendation of a majority of the legal voters of 
such town, such hotel to be designated in such recommendation. 

Important measures that failed to pass were many, a few of 
these being: An act concemingrecovery for damage by an intoxicated 
person, taxing outside beer, the analysis of beer, limiting the number 
of saloons to one to every thousand of the population of a town or 
city, the closing of saloons on all holidays, a bill prohibiting the 
judges from granting certificates to first violators that they may 
have another chance to secure a license, a bill prohibiting the 
county commissioners from granting a license to any one who is not 
a citizen, an act concerning appeals on the transfer of licenses, etc. 

There were no important changes from **dry" to "wet;" 
although there were contests all over the State, the conditions 
remained about the same as a year ago. The large towns that 
went **dry" a few years ago and which were won back have shown 
a strong tendency to remain *Vet" in the annual town elections 
that have taken place. 

The temperance forces are preparing to renew their efforts 
for adverse excise legislation at the next session of the Legislature. 
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Florida, — In the late legislative session some seventy or eighty 
bills adverse to the liquor indiistry were introduced. A bill to 
compel saloons to close from nine o'clock in the evening tmtil six 
o'clock in the morning was passed, but vetoed by the Governor. 
A bill to prohibit the using of screens and of tables or chairs in 
saloons was passed, but vetoed by the Governor. A bill to prohibit 
the soliciting by advertisement or otherwise in **dry" territory 
was passed, but vetoed by the Governor. And in addition thereto 
all of the three above named subjects were incorporated in a general 
revenue bill, but this general revenue bill was likewise vetoed by 
the Executive. 

The most important bills that failed of passage were the ones 
undertaking to prohibit the shipment of liquor from a "wet" 
county in this State into a **dry" county. Also, a very drastic 
bill called the "Sealed Package" bill, which prevented the sale of 
Uquor in this State in "wet" territory except in sealed packages 
of not less than one quart. 

Georgia. — Governor J. Brown, in his message to the general 
assembly of Georgia, touches upon the prohibition law of that State. 
He declares that the law as it stands should not be changed until 
the people have had an opportunity to vote upon the question. 
The issue was brought into the last campaign when one candidate 
favored a stronger prohibition law, one the repeal of it, and Governor 
Brown for submitting the question to the people. That Governor 
Brown was elected over his two opponents would indicate the 
people desire a vote on the question, something they have not yet had. 

"It is hard to conceive how Georgians can be satisfied with 
the present conditions," says the Columbia Record. "In many 
of the larger cities, there is no pretense at enforcement. Saloons 
operate in the same manner as before the passage of the law. A 
stranger visiting these cities would never know there was such a 
statute upon the books. Georgia should at least make an attempt 
to enforce the law or to repeal it and legalize the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, at the same time placing the sale under proper regulation. 
The present condition of affairs breeds contempt for the law and 
operates, in effect, against the proper enforcement of other laws. 
Enforce it or repeal it. The majority appears to be against its 
enforcement, therefore it should be repealed or the people given 
an opporttmity to express a preference." 
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On Jiine 29th a bill was introduced in the Senate reqtiiring 
every person or corporation, except common carriers, who have in 
their possession intoxicating liquors, to first have those liquors 
stamped with the State label. The tax will be 10 cents on beer or 
near-beer, 25 cents a gallon on wines and $1 a gallon on whisky ^ 
brandy and other such liquors. 

The Tippins bill, designed to close the "near-beer" saloons^ 
passed both houses and was vetoed by the Governor, the Legisla- 
ture failing to repass it over his veto. 

Idaho, — Seventeen of the twenty-seven counties of Idaho are 
'*dry," Canyon and Bannock counties having recently voted to 
remain so by large majorities. The '*dr3rs" boast that they will 
make Idaho the first Prohibition State west of the Rocky Moimtains. 

In the local option election on June 19th, Boise voted **wet" 
by a majority of 2,300. The country precincts returned 500 "dry," 
leaving the net "wet" majority 1,800 or 1,000 more than two 
years ago. 

Bonner, Lemhi, Kootenai and Idaho counties, after being 
"dry" two years, returned to the "wet" column at the late election. 

Illinois, — ^The November election in twenty-one Illinois cities 
and towns in southern Illinois on the liquor question resulted in 
few changes and no gain for either side. Hardin changed from 
"wet" to "dry" and Kampsville from "dry" to "wet." The other 
towns made no changes. The largest city voting, Jacksonville^ 
went "dry" for the third time, but by a reduced majority. 

Summing up the "wet" and "dry" situation in this State^ 
(Illinois) according to the census of 1900, the population of the 
places now "wet" is 3,198,781; and the population of the places 
now "dry," 704,809. 

In Springfield, 111., a referendum election under the commission 
form of government on four separate ordinances providing for 
regulation of saloons, resulted in a 2-to-l victory for the saloon 
interests. 

The total vote was : For Sunday closing, 3,241 ; against 6,244; 
for removal of screens, 3,256; against, 6,241; for $1,000 license,. 
3,205; against, 6,316; for licensing bartenders, 3,191; against,^ 
6,377. The result is interpreted as a blow for the commission plan, 
of government and as highly favorable to liberal principles. 
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In future no liquor will be served on passenger trains of eleven 
railroads operating in Illinois, viz.: — Monon, Wabash, Rock Island, 
Illinois Central, Chicago & Alton, Chicago Great Western, Chicago 
& Eastern, Illinois, Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. This action was a voluntary recognition on the part 
of the railroad heads of a doubt as to the right to sell drinks on the 
dining and buffet cars while trains are running through **dry" 
territory. This doubt has existed since the passage of a law effec- 
tive on July 1, 1911, under which such sale or drinking of liquor was 
prohibited on all cars except dining and buffet cars. 

Indiana. — Operating under the two important laws passed 
by the Indiana State Assembly of 1911, the brewing industry of 
this State has regained much of the ground lost in the agitation 
which culminated in the passage of the county option law in 1908. 
The two laws passed by the Assembly of 1911 were the City and 
Township Local Option Law, replacing the county option act 
and the Regulation Law which, in brief, limits saloons to not more 
•than one for each 500 of population or less than one for each 1,000 
of population, the limit to be fixed by the commissioners of the 
various counties; gives the county commissioners the power to 
revoke and suspend licenses for violations of the liquor laws ; and 
materially increases the license fee. The regulation act has worked 
marvels in cleaning up the liquor business all over the State and, 
in the city of Indianapolis alone, during the first year of its operation, 
has closed almost 100 undesirable saloons. In communities 
formerly **dry" but now operating under the license system, the 
saloons, restricted by the regulation act, are being conducted in a 
manner satisfactory to a vast majority of the citizens. Under the 
new local option law, which gives cities a right to vote regardless 
of the strength of the county districts surrounding them, the tables 
have been completely reversed. Under county option, over seventy 
of the ninety-four incorporated cities in the State were **dry," but 
under the new unit more than seventy of them are operating under 
the license system. 

The two new laws, however, have resulted in a great deal of 
litigation caused by their varied interpretations at the hands of 
the county courts. As rapidly as possible these cases are being 
brought into the Supreme Court of the State and so far that tribunal 
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has rendered three notable decisions interpreting the regulation 
act. A representative case showing the tactics being used by the 
"drys" to find legal loopholes in the new law, is the one now pending 
at Kokomo. In February, 1911, a local option election was held 
in Kokomo and the returns thereof , made to the board of com- 
missioners by the board of election commissioners, showed a *'wet" 
majority of 44. At the March session of the board of county 
commissioners, Jay, as a legal voter, appeared contesting the 
election on the ground that illegal votes had been cotmted, and 
McCutcheon, another voter, was allowed to appear and defend the 
contest. The board of county commissioners declared the election 
'*dry." It was contended in this case that, imder the Indiana 
local option law, the board of commissioners had no power to go 
behind the returns or to do anything save to spread on record the 
certificate of election commissioners. McCutcheon appealed from 
the decision of the county conmiissioners to the circuit court, where 
his appeal was dismissed on the groimd that the board of commis- 
sioners acted ministerially and had no power to go behind the re- 
turns. Thereafter a number of saloon licenses were applied for in 
Kokomo and, on the hearing thereof, remonstrators claimed that, 
the judgment of the board of commissioners was valid and conclu- 
sive, but the circuit court over-ruled this contention and granted 
licenses, from which judgment Jay appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which court, in the case of Jay vs. O'Donnell, decided that the 
circuit court had no jurisdiction to grant the license and that the 
county conmiissioners acted as a court in declaring the result of the 
election and that its judgment was final so long as it stood. There- 
upon McCutcheon appeared in the drctiit court and filed his bill 
to review the judgment dismissing his appeal from the judgment 
of the board of commissioners declaring the city "dry," which suit 
is now pending. 

At French Lick, in March, 1911, a petition was. filed for a 
township local option election, which election was duly ordered and 
held April 1, 1911, resulting in a "wet*' majority. The same 
petitioners, under the blanket remonstrance law, filed a remonstrance 
on the day before said election which contained a "dry" majority. 
Thereafter, a number of applications for license were filed which the 
board of commissioners refused and, on appeal to the circuit court, 
that court decided that the blanket remonstrance was superseded 
by the local option election on the next day. But from this the 
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remonstrators appealed to the Supreme Court where it was held, 
in Atkinson vs, Disher, that the "drys** could proceed at the same 
time under the Indiana law, both by blanket remonstrance and 
local option election, and that in this case the local option election 
did not affect the *'dry" remonstrance of the day before. 

In Indianapolis, the board of county commissioners, on its own 
motion, under Section 19 of the Proctor law, preferred charges 
against Scanlan, a saloonkeeper, to suspend or revoke his license, 
and, upon notice and hearing, suspended the same, from which 
judgment Scanlan appealed to the Superior Court, where it was 
held that the commissioners had no jurisdiction under said section 
to suspend or revoke a license unless a petition therefor was filed 
by a legal voter, accompanied by a bond. On appeal from the 
judgment of the Superior Court to the Supreme Court, it was held, 
in Board of Commissioners vs, Scanlan, that said Section 19 gave 
authority to the board on its own motion to revoke or suspend such 
license. 

The Indiana Brewers' Association has confined the greater 
part of its activity in the last year to obtaining a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Regtilation Law. This law was proposed by the brewers' 
association with the purpose of weeding out some of the evils that 
have grown up in the business. At almost every turn the brewers 
have been opposed by the "drys," led by the Anti-Saloon League, 
even though the brewers stood upon the side of decency in their 
efforts to obtain a correct interpretation of the law. A notable 
example of such a situation was the case mentioned above in which 
the county commissioners, on their own initiative, revoked the 
license of Scanlan, a notorious roadhouse keeper. On appeal of 
Scanlan, the Superior Court reversed the decision of the com- 
missioners, but the brewers' association contended that the judg- 
ment was incorrect and joined with the county commissioners 
in an appeal from the judgment to the Supreme Court of the State, 
where the decision was reversed and the right of the county com- 
missioners to revoke licenses on their own initiative was upheld. 

The Indiana brewers have also devoted a great deal of time 
and money to a general cleaning up throughout the State and par- 
ticularly in the city of Indianapolis, where an organization of law- 
abiding retail dealers demonstrated to the public that the laws could 
be enforced to the letter if the local officials were disposed to do so. 
Commenting upon the work of the brewers' association, the Indian- 
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apolis News, a powerful paper noted for its independence, said on 
Junes, 1912: 

"The Association has proved that it is in earnest in its efforts 
to clean up the liquor traffic." 

Iowa, — ^The thirty-third general assembly of Iowa passed a law 
limiting the number of saloons to one for every 1,000 inhabitants 
in any community. The law then provided, "it shall not be man- 
datory under the provisions of this act for city or town councils 
to cancel or withdraw a suflScient number of such resolutions of 
consent to comply with the provisions of section one hereof, 
and such resolutions of consent may be renewed by city and town 
councils to the person or persons holding the same or their assignee 
or grantees, unless said resolutions of consent shall become in- 
operative by reason of the person holding the same violating any 
of the laws of the State," etc. The Supreme Court in a recent case 
entitled Hammond vs. De Moines decided that notwithstanding 
the provision above quoted, every city and town must come to 
the limitation of one for every 1,000 inhabitants as soon as a new 
general consent to sell intoxicating liquors was obtained, and that 
the provision above quoted was only applicable during the life 
of existing petitions of general consent. 

Judge Bradshaw, of the district court at Marshalltown, has 
ruled that the latest law of the State, enacted last year, is un- 
constitutional. The case was that of a defendant indicted under 
the new law, which provides that the certificate of an internal 
revenue collector that he has issued to any person a federal permit 
to sell liquor is prima facie evidence of that person selling or keeping 
for sale intoxicating liquors contrary to the State laws. 

The judge holds that the law is unconstitutional because it 
takes away the presumption of innocence of the accused. 

Kentucky. — ^The following bills were passed by the Legislature 
in late session : One amending a previous act and providing that 
no election shall be held in any town, city, district or precinct of a 
county on the same day in which an election for the entire county 
is held. The amendment further provides that if in an election 
in the entire county the majority of votes are against the sale of 
Uquor, this result holds in the entire county, while if the vote is in 
favor of the sale, etc., those portions of the county which have by 
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previous elections excluded the sale of liquors are not affected. 
The amendment applies also to the precincts of a district or city. 

Another making the possession of a U. S. special tax stamp 
prima facie evidence of gtiilt of violation of Local Option Laws. 

Also a bill making it unlawful to purchase, procure, or deliver 
spirituous, vinous and malt Hquors in local option territory. 

Also a law that prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
400 yards of any normal school or university maintained by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Another bill referring to sale of liquors to minors under certain 
conditions. 

The following *'wet" and "dry*' elections were held in the 
State of Kentucky, since our last report : 

Gallatin County: "Dry" 669; "wet" 399; "dry" majority, 270. 
This election was called by the "wets" as Gallatin County was 
"dry," having voted so on December 21, 1907, when there were 
eight saloons in the entire cotmty. The ministry and the leading 
officials of the county worked against the "wets." 

Powell County: "Dry" 604; "wet" 171; "dry" majority, 433. 
Last election held in Powell Cotmty on February 26, 1908, resulted 
in a "dry" majority of 234 votes. This election was contested 
and on December 8, 1910, the Court of Appeals decided the election 
was void for the reason that the "wets" had as their emblem on 
the ballots a snake head and a whiskey bottle, an improper device. 

Madison Cotmty: In the local option election held on De- 
cember 13, 1911, at Tevis, a precinct in this county, the "drys" 
carried same by majority of eighty-two. 

Scott County: The "wets" won in the local option election 
held in Georgetown on January 25, 1912, by a vote of 551 to 38, 
thus annulling the local option regime, which had been in effect 
there for the past year. 

Hopkins County: The "drj^" in the local option election, 
held in Madisonville, this county, on January 24, 1912, were again 
victorious by a majority of 148 votes, after a most stubbornly 
contested campaign. 

Lincoln County: This county at the local option election, 
held on February 10, 1912, refused to vote for the return of saloons 
by a majority of 968 in favor of the "drys." 

Metcalfe County: At a local option election, held in this 
cotmty on Saturday, February 24, 1912, the same resulted in a 
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'*dry" majority of 844 votes. Every precinct in the county voted 
against the return of the saloons. 

Marion County: For the third time in the history of Lebanon, 
this county, a vote was taken on Thursday, May 2, 1912, on the 
liquor question and by a majority of 44, the voters expressed them- 
selves in favor of a return to the licensed saloon. 

Boyd County: Local option election held in Ashland, this 
county, on May 2, 1912. The total number of votes cast was 
1,114. Of these 1,038 were cast for the "wets" and 76 for the 
"drys." The reason for the small number of votes cast by the 
'*drys," was that they had been advised not to attend the election, 
as they (the **drys'') considered it to be prematurely called and not 
in accordance with the law. It is understood that the result will be 
contested. 

Court Decisions. The Kentucky Court of Appeals on October 
5th, 1911, held that the ordinance fixing the saloon license in the City 
of Bowling Green at five thousand dollars was void because it was 
unreasonable and intended to defeat a statute. The ordinance con- 
tained a number of restrictions very unusual. Among other things it 
was provided that the applicant must give a bond in the sum of 
$3,000 in addition to the license fee of $5,000 a year, and that if he 
violates any of the restrictions of the ordinance, his license shall be 
forfeited, and he shall pay the city the sum of $3,000 as liquidated 
damages for the violation of the bond. 

The Appellate Court, on May 16th, 1911, has decided that under 
the police power municipal corporations can prohibit the sale of 
those drinks only which are harmful and deleterious to the public 
or public morals. And an ordinance that prohibits the sale of 
harmless drinks is an unlawful interference with the liberty and 
property of the citizen, and is void. 

The Commissioners of the City of Newport have passed an 
ordinance limiting the saloons in that city to eighty, this number 
to be arrived at by refusing to grant any licenses to operate saloons 
on property now used for that purpose. The Commissioners also 
increased the license fee from $100 to $200. 

A City Ordinance became effective in Bowling Green, during 
the second week of December, 1911, limiting the number of saloons 
to twelve on the basis of one saloon for every 1,000 inhabitants. 
The license fee was fixed at $1,000. 
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The Kentucky Brewers' Association by its educational work 
is bringing about a greater improvement in conditions in the retail 
trade, and by its wise and conservative course is making friends 
for the liquor trade among all classes. All the work done by the 
Hotel and Caf^ Association is in perfect harmony with the policies 
of the Kentucky Brewers' Association and the prospects are for 
material improvements to result from the educational campaign 
that is being pushed by this Association. 

Maryland, — The Anti-Saloon League's bill extending local 
option to counties not already "dry," was passed by the House of 
Delegates and sent to the Senate, where it was defeated on April 1. 

The measure had been amended so as to provide that Baltimore 
City, several of the counties and two towns be permitted to vote 
as units on the question instead of by wards and districts. 

Residents of St. Mary's County entered into a campaign to 
secure higher liquor license rates at a special election, which was 
held on August 3, when the voters decided against the proposi- 
tion— 857 to 611. 

The fight for the higher license was led by Cardinal Gibbons and 
local members of the clergy. Sentiment for the innovation was 
aroused when a large mass meeting was called and a letter from the 
Cardinal, in support of the movement, was read. 

In his letter to Father Kelly, the Cardinal said he believed 
the solution of the temperance problem in rural districts lay in 
high license, by means of which the number of saloons was curtailed 
and the amount of temptation lessened. 

Maine. — The proposed amendment to the Maine constitution 
to allow local option on the question of permitting the manufacture 
and sale of liquor in all the cities and in such towns as accept the 
provisions of the resolution, was defeated in the Legislature, March 
23. The Democratic majority in the House failed to muster the 
necessary aflSrmative vote of two-thirds. The vote was 71 in the 
affirmative and 64 in the negative. There are eighty-five Demo- 
crats and sixty-six Republicans in the House. The amendment 
previously had passed the Senate by 18 to 8. Later the Senate 
voted to non-concur with the House in its action, 18 to 6. 

Local option for cities and towns was demanded by the Maine 
Democrats in their biennial State Convention held on March 19. 
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The Eastern Argus comments: "State-wide prohibition has 
lost its grip upon public sentiment in this State. It can no longer 
command an 'overwhelming' majority. It has practically no 
majority at all. Half of the State is opposed to it. The cities of 
the State are opposed to it by a large majority. They require and 
demand a measure of local self-government suitable to city con- 
ditions, and that will best promote the cause of genuine temperance 
and the public welfare. The imposition by one-half of the State 
of a sumptuary law opposed by the other half and impractical of 
enforcement, cannot be maintained. It ought not to be maintained. 
It is against public policy. The consequence of maintaining it 
under these conditions, will be greatly to increase the evils of a 
system that has already aroused public denunciation and created 
a public disgust." 

Maine continued "dry" as a result of the election last September 
when Prohibition was reaffirmed as the settled policy of the State 
by the narrow margin of 376 votes in a total of more than 120,000, 
but from the freedom with which liquor is sold in all the larger 
places, says a Bangor press despatch, one wotdd think that the 
"wets" had won by a tremendous majority. Bangor was never 
more wide open in the palmiest days of the famous "Bangor plan." 
Portland is much the same, and in Lewiston the dealers complain 
that the authorities have allowed so many new saloons to open that 
there is no longer any profit in the business. 

Massachusetts. — ^There were forty-two measures introduced 
into the Legislature, at the late session, the great majority of which 
were against the liquor industry. A bill forbidding the saloons to 
open until 8 o'clock in the morning and one to prohibit the sale of 
liquors on Good Friday were defeated. 

An amendment was secured to the so-called minors' bill, 
making it a misdemeanor, subject to a substantial fine, for any 
minor over 17 years of age to misrepresent himself in order to 
secure liquor. The same punishment to any grown person who 
instigates a minor to secure an illegal sale. Also a bill was passed 
providing that where a license commissioner or commissioners 
be removed by the Mayor pending an appeal to the Superior Court 
for a review of the case, said commissioners shall perform their 
functions until a decision is reached. 
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Michigan, — In Michigan, after four years of constant agitation 
by the Anti-Saloon League, the score of *'wet'' and *'dry'' cotinties 
now stands 48 **wet" and 35 **dry," as compared with 44 *Vet'' 
and 39 "dr/^ in 1911 and 43 *Vet" and 4(f "dry'' in 1910. The 
sentiment of the people with reference to county prohibition is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that only 763,501 persons are 
living in so-called "dry'' territory, while 1,987,702 are living in 
"wet" territory. Elections April 1st were a net loss to the Anti- 
Saloon League of four counties, Wexford and Mecosta cotinties 
being "wet," voted "dry" by very small majorities. Presque Isle, 
a "dry" county, voted "wet" by two to one. Ogemaw, Otsego 
and Arenac, among the smaller "dry" counties, voted "wet," 
while Lapeer and Ingham, among the larger counties, rejected 
county prohibition by large majorities. The counties voting "wet" 
are Lake, Presque Isle, Leelanau, Ogemaw, Otsego, Grand Traverse, 
Oakland, Lapeer, Ingham, Roscommon and Arenac. The "dry" 
counties are Osceola, Wexford, Kalkaska, Missaukee, Charlevoix, 
Antrim, Cass, Shiawassee, Alcona, Mecosta, Isabella, Oceana, St. 
Joseph, Branch. 

The Legislature passed the Taylor bill to prohibit brewery 
ownership of saloons. The bill forbids any contract between a brewer 
and a saloonkeeper, by which the former advances the money to pay 
for a Ucense or owns the saloon fixtures. The brewery interests 
have taken the wind out of the Governor's sails by offering to keep 
pace with him in any reasonable reforms. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan holds that a brewery has no 
right to manufacture beer in a local option county — even to preserve 
beer already manufactured before local option went into effect. 
As a result of this decision, certain stockholders and officers of 
the Eberle Brewing Co., of Jackson, who were found guilty by a 
jury in the Circuit Court of Jackson county, will have to stand 
sentence unless the Federal Supreme Court reverses the Michigan 
Court. The case will be appealed, the constitutionality of the 
local option law being the main issue. 

A very valuable point from the anti-Prohibitionists' stand- 
point was made in this case. The local option prohibition law 
exempts from the prohibitory provision of the law the manufac- 
ture of wine and cider from home-grown fruits. This exemption 
the Michigan Supreme Court holds unconstitutional, and therefore 
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it is now unlawful for residents of "dry" counties to manufacture 
or sell wine and cider made from their own grapes or apples. 

Minnesota, — No legislation affecting the brewing industry 
was introduced at the late session of the Legislature. The Senate 
passed a resolution authorizing an investigation of alleged unlawful 
conditions in the retail trade. 

The City of East Grand Forks enacted an ordinance requiring 
wholesale dealers to pay a license fee of $1,000, furnish a bond of 
$2,000 and, in fact, comply with all the provisions of the statutes 
regulating sales at retail. The ordinance was tested on a writ of 
habeas carpus sued out after the arrest of one of the agents at East 
Grand Forks and the Supreme Court of the State, deciding the case. 
State ex rel Hogan vs. Sullivan, 135 N. W. 748, held that the general 
laws giving to city councils the power to license and regulate the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, construed with reference to whole 
legislation in the State deaUng with the subject, does not apply to 
wholesale dealers seUing in quantities of five gallons or more. 

The Ucense losses of 1912 were greater than those of 1911* 
While the number of towns lost was not much greater, the loss of 
important towns was decidedly so. 

Montana, — During the late session of the Legislature, some 
25 bills were introduced, varjring from proposed amendments to 
existing laws, to several drastic attempts aiming at prevention 
of brewers and wholesalers from, aiding or assisting, in any manner 
whatsoever, persons in the retail trade. No actual prohibition 
bill was introduced. 

The following bills were passed, and have become laws: 

A Food and Drugs Act, modified after the Indiana Law. The 
following clause governs the entire act: Provided, that such 
rules and regulations made and promulgated by the State Board of 
Health shall at all times conform to the rules and regulations of the 
National Food and Drug Commission made tinder the Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30th, 1906. 

This bill was originally intended to entirely prevent the tise of 
brewers' grains from being fed to cattle, etc., but was amended so as 
to permit of its being fed, if not in fermented or decayed condition. 

An act to create the office of State Sealer of Weights and 
Measures, etc. This bill affects our business only in a general way; 
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viz, that, bottles, if sold by weight or contents, must be full capacity, 
and so branded or labelled. 

A bill for an act, amending Section 8555 Revised Codes of 
Montana, 1907. This bill prevents dispensing any liquor within 5 
miles of "any Chautauqua or grounds or buildings reserved, set 
apart, or used exclusively by any Chautauqua duly incorporated," 
and includes a definition of Chautauqua. 

A bill which limits the number of licenses to one license to every 
500 inhabitants. The bill is not retroactive, but is intended to 
check the number of licenses, heretofore indiscriminately issued. 

A bill which fixes the time of closing saloons, etc., in unin- 
corporated sections at 1 o'clock A. M. to 6 o'clock A. M., with 
penalties for violation. 

An act prohibiting the selling, etc., of intoxicating beverages 
upon school house premises. Penalties added. 

Several of the larger cities have in the past few years passed 
mtmicipal ordinances closing the saloons from 12 P. M. and 1 A.M. 
to 6 A. M. ; also several cities have Sunday closing from 12 or 1 A. M. 
to 1 P. M. and 2 P. M. Sunday. 

This legislation is left to localities and it is beUeved, when sup- 
ported by public sentiment or demand, to be beneficial, since 
criticism of the business is greatly lessened by employers, etc., 
Sunday legislation, however, is generally opposed by our trade, 
since it leads to more drastic attempts at restriction. 

In Missoula recently placed under the Commission form of 
Government (DesMoines plan), the question of Stmday closing was 
changed by popular vote, from all-day closing to closing until 2P.M. 
and remaining open tmtil 10 P. M. on Stindays. 

Beyond an interpretation upon the License Limitation Act, 
Senate Bill No. 33, mentioned in this commtmication, there have 
been no material decisions rendered. 

The U. S. Government is vigorously prosecuting offenses 
against the sale of liquor upon Indian Reservations, although in 
a number of cases it has been shown that evidence against defen- 
dants was apparently secured by witnesses who acted in the ca- 
pacity of decoys, and thus lured defendants on to crime. 

Nebraska. — In Nebraska the town and village elections gave 
a distinct advantage to the license element. Beatrice and Auburn 
were among the large towns that changed from **dry" to "wet." 
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The highest court of jtistice in the State has confirmed an in- 
junction issued against the Union Pacific Railroad, by which the 
road is forbidden to supply alcoholic beverages to passengers in its 
dining cars, or even to permit their consumption of beverages of 
this description which they may bring with them. 

New Hampshire. — ^The New Hampshire Legislature convened 
January, 1911. During the session amendments were passed to 
the license law which provided, **If a licensee becomes bankrupt 
or dies before the expiration of his license, his trustee, executor or 
administrator may sell liquor which came into his possession to 
persons out of the State or to a licensee. All sales made under this 
provision shall be accompanied by immediate and actual delivery 
and shall be made within ninety days after the appointment of 
such trustee, executor or administrator. If a license is revoked, 
the licensee, after such revocation, may sell liquor in his possession 
at the time of such revocation, to persons out of the State or to a 
licensee.'' 

Previous to the passage of this amendment, licensees who died, 
became bankrupt, or had the license revoked, had their licensed 
premises closed immediately with a consequent loss of perishable 
stock. 

A second amendment was a provision to grant an inn-holder's 
license immediately to any bona- fide purchaser or lessee of hotel 
property. Before the passage of this amendment, a year's residence 
in the State was a qualification. This exception affects a large 
investment in summer hotel property, but does not change the 
qualifications of applicants for other classes of licenses. 

A third amendment was the establishment of primary election 
day as a legal election day, which decision requires that licensed 
places be closed on primary election days. 

The three amendments liberalized the New Hampshire law 
consistent with justice and a square deal. Although deploring 
the increasing number of legal holidays and election da)rs which 
require that licensed premises be closed, the liquor interests favored 
the bill placing primary election day in the same class as other 
election days, that at no time could it be alleged that the "will of 
the people" was controverted by the licensed places on such an 
election day. 

An amendment was urged and failed of passage, which would 
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have given the wholesalers of the State the right to ship bona- 
fide and unsolicited orders to *'dry" towns in the State, a privilege 
now denied, but not prevented to out of State dealers tinder the 
interstate commerce laws. The temper of the House and Senate 
was favorable to such an amendment, but rejection was necessary 
because of defects in the bill presented for approval. 

An attempt to pass a State-wide prohibition law was postponed 
to next Legislature. 

The license commission established a ruling that after May 1st, 
1912, a second and third class license (retail and wholesale) would 
not be issued in the same location, but provided that such licenses 
would be issued in adjoining locations, which locations could be 
connected by door-ways under conditions acceptable to the com- 
mission. 

No license elections took place in 1911. In New Hampshire local 
option elections are held every two years in towns and every four 
years in cities. In 1911 the following cities and towns were licensed, 
following a majority vote at the November, 1910, election. Concord 
(capital city) Berlin, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth, Dover, 
Somersworth. Towns: AUenstown, Alstead, Alton, Andover, 
Chesterfield, Colebrook, Deering, Derry, EflBngham, Epping, 
Gk>shen, Hillsborough, Kingston, Litchfield, Newmarket, Notting- 
ham, Pembroke, Pittsburg, Rollinsford, Stewartstown, Sunapee, 
Walpole, Wentworth's Location, Westmoreland — a, decided gain 
over previous years. All towns in the State vote again at 1912, 
November, election. 

A ''standard of liquor" law is advocated by license holders and 
conmiission, and will undoubtedly be adopted by next Legislature. 

The New Hampshire law which does away with the frequency 
of license elections and the biennial legislative sittings is a great 
aid to stability in business. In many particulars New Hampshire 
has a model license law. 

New Jersey. — Nothing of a serious character developed in 
New Jersey during the past year, notwithstanding active and vig- 
orous efforts put forth by the officials of the Anti-Saloon League. 

The Local Option issue was lost by a vote of fourteen to six 
in the Senate after a public hearing had been granted. An effort 
to permit of Sunday opening at Atlantic City was beaten by a 
vote of fourteen to two in the Senate. 
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Under the ruling of the Federal Courts shipments can be made 
by department stores and wholesale liquor dealers located in adjacent 
States to consumers at all points in New Jersey, but tmder 
license regulations in this State, dealers are compelled to take out 
separate licenses in each municipality in which they make deliveries. 
To give local dealers an equal privilege a bill was prepared, passed 
the House and Senate, was vetoed by Governor Wilson after a 
hearing, passed over the Governor's veto by the Assembly, and 
the bill was finally defeated in the Senate. 

An act was passed making it punishable for a minor under 
twenty-one years of age to frequent saloons or taverns, relieving 
owners from prosecution for sales of drink as provided in previous 
statute. 

New York, — ^The legislative session for the year 1912 found 
the brewers in a position where they neither sought nor expected 
much remedial legislation. On the other hand, many and deter- 
mined efforts were made to inject into the law provisions which 
were intended and calculated to place greater burdens, impose 
severer restrictions and inflict heavier penalties, although no need 
for such legislation was indicated. The usual bills providing for 
local option for cities and counties were introduced and urged by 
the Anti-Saloon League, and its members devoted much time and 
energy in attempting to force through a bill which extende 
the town local option feature of the law to third-class cities. All 
these bills failed to pass, and it is worth while noting the un- 
precedented fact that this year no motion was made to discharge 
the Committee of either the Assembly or the Senate from the con- 
sideration of the local option bills, although neither of them were 
reported. Some bills sought to make it easy to exterminate any 
place within two hundred feet of a church or school forever, to 
deprive a place, whatever may be its location, of the right to traffic 
for at least six months for a mere technical violation, to enable a 
citizen in any part of the State to commence a revocation pro- 
ceeding for any cause whatsoever, instead of the present provision 
which confines that right to a person occupying or owning a dwelling 
within three hundred feet of the place. Attempts were made to 
have the law amended so as to deprive the brewer of certain valu- 
able rights which he possessed by virtue of an assignment of a liquor 
tax certificate to him by the holder thereof for a loan or other obli- 
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gatioQ, and to limit such right to the license loan only. Another 
bill would have prevented the transfer of a liquor tax certificate 
either by the holder thereof or his assignee, unless the consent of 
the owner of the real property in which the certificated premises 
were located was first obtained. It was also proposed to prevent 
the bottUng brewer from selling or delivering his commodity to any 
person except a holder of a liquor tax certificate, thus making it 
impossible for the brewer to supply private trade. One bill pro- 
vided that persons engaged in traffic in liquor in quantities of five 
gallons or more shall obtain a permit from the Commissioner of 
Excise, pay a tax therefor and be subject to certain regulations and 
inspections by agents of the Department of Excise. Such legis- 
lation would have constituted new and annoying interference in 
the brewer's business. Another measure sought to prevent the 
transfer of certificates during the month of September — a, propo- 
sition which had in it a great menace to the control and value of 
certificates, for dealer and brewer alike. An attempt was made to 
extend the ratio or Hmitation feature of the Uquor tax law in a 
cumbersome and unscientific manner to certificates issued for the 
sale of liquor to be taken off the premises, so-called storekeeper's 
certificates. Legislation was attempted in two bills which would 
have added new limitations and new requirements with respect 
to the shipment of liquor into dry territory, a species of paternalistic 
legislation of questionable expediency and practicability. Of 
similar import, and subject to the same objections, was a bill which 
intended to prevent the brewer from offering or giving away prizes 
or coupons or picture cards with his product. General laws for 
the incorporation of cities of the third class were proposed which 
had tucked away in some obscure part provisions which might have 
been construed as allowing local option elections to determine the 
question of Ucense. In other instances the same result would have 
followed, if bills for the incorporation of special cities such as the 
proposed Batavia Charter were passed by the Legislature. An 
attack upon the value of chattel mortgage security was made in a 
bill which hedged in the right and method of foreclosure with certain 
technical requirements. 

The session of 1912 did bring into the Liquor Tax Law a most 
important amendment. Reference is made to the bill of Assembly- 
man Pappert. This bill writes into the law what was needed in 
order to render secure the rights of the brewer under powers of 
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attorney. It amends Section 12 of the Liquor Tax Law by- 
adding a new Section 12-a, which provides for the filing of 
assignments of liquor tax certificates or so-called powers of attorney 
and requires the Department to keep a record of such assignments 
in a book which is suppHed by the Department for that purpose, 
and to endorse upon such assignment the date of the receipt of the 
same, the name of the holder of the certificate, the name of the 
assignee, the number of the certificate, the location of the premises 
for which the certificate was issued, and to have the endorsement 
signed by the proper officer in whose office it is filed, and such en- 
dorsement is to be received as prima facie evidence in all courts of 
all the facts stated therein. Other amendments were made to the 
law which dealt with matters to which there was no objection. A 
bill by Assemblyman Smith amended Subdivision F. of Section 
Thirty of the Liquor Tax Law, so as to make it unlawful for any 
minor under the age of eighteen years, whether or not a member 
of the certificate holder's family, to sell or serve liquors ; an amend- 
ment by Senator Wagner which deals with premises that have been 
suffered to be disorderly or where gambHng has been permitted 
therein, provides that the right to traffic shall be denied to the 
place for one year from the date, not of the original conviction, but 
the date of the final entry of an order on appeal upholding such 
conviction, where an appeal may have been taken, and also placing 
the penalty of such abatement of traffic upon a place in which 
there is any violation of the gambling law as set forth in the Penal 
Law of the State of New York. The Brooks weights and measures 
bill amended the general business law so as to provide a certain 
size of containers for certain commodities and produce, and also 
certain regulations for indicating the net quantity of the contents 
of certain containers. This bill is construed by counsel as not 
affecting the brewing industry, excepting so far as it relates to 
bottles used for the purpose of bottling beer, ale and porter. This 
feature of the act does not go into effect until eight months after 
the 1st day of June, 1913. The indication of quantity may be made 
by having it blown in the bottle or printed on a label. No specific 
method is required by the act. 

No hostile legislation was enacted. No bill which in any way 
injured the brewing industry was passed. No measure which 
was calculated to let down the bars or which was not consistent 
with the public welfare was advocated by the brewer or enacted 
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into law. On the other hand, the Wagner and Smith bills contained 
measures of reform which were intended to safeguard children and 
also the commtmity against disorderly places and gambling, when 
either may be connected with certificated places. It is the opinion 
of counsel that the Brooks weights and measures act does not affect 
the brewing industry adversely. So far as the pubHc and the 
brewer are concerned, it may be said that the legislative record of 
1912 is satisfactory. The menace of the local option movement 
is ever present, but it has thus far been held in check by the vigilance 
and constant efforts and industry of those selected to protect the 
brewing industry against its ravages. However, it can neither 
be spumed nor ignored. It must be watched and contested. The 
relationship between the Department of Excise and the representa- 
tives of the brewers is friendly and upon an intelUgent and fair 
basis. Sincerity and fair mindedness have actuated and character- 
ized both sides, with the result that there has been a co-operation 
and harmony of action to give the liquor tax law a sensible inter- 
pretation and a reasonable but proper appHcation. 

At the November elections, the townships of thirty-seven 
cotmties in the State of New York voted on local option. The 
results were satisfactory to a very gratifying degree. Many '*dry" 
towns, some of them which had been **dry" for years, voted for 
license, while very few license towns voted **dry." One town in 
Sullivan county, which had been without a license for fifty years, 
this year returned to license. One fact in connection with the 
recent elections which is worthy of note is that almost every large 
"dry" town in the State repudiated prohibition and returned to 
license, while the license towns which voted no-license were, without 
exception, small and insignificant. 

Ohio, — ^The Constitutional Convention opened its session at 
Columbus, Ohio, January 9, 1912. Seventeen proposals were 
introduced to amend the **No License'' clause in the present con- 
stitution. That which finally passed provides in substance for 
mandatory license laws in **wet'' territory throughout the State 
to be passed by the Legislature, gives to municipalities power to 
limit the number of saloons, denies more than one saloon in town- 
ships or municipalities of less than 500 population or more than one 
saloon for each 500 population in other townships or municipalities, 
retains operation of existing local option laws by prohibiting 
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license in subdivisions while prohibitory laws are effective therein, 
forbids licenses to aliens, persons not of good moral character, and 
to applicants interested in other places for the sale of liquor as a 
beverage, confines licenses to the only persons pecuniarily interested, 
and if other interest appear the license is deemed revoked. The 
license is also deemed revoked if licensee is more than once convicted 
of liquor law violation. The place of traffic under license shall be 
located in the coimty, or coimty adjoining, in which persons reside 
who grant such license. The word saloon is defined to be **a place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold or kept for sale as a beverage 
in quantities less than one gallon." 

The license, proposal has received the endorsement of the 
Democratic State Convention held recently at Toledo. On Jtme 
27, the Ohio Brewers' Association in convention assembled at 
Cincinnati endorsed the measure and advocated its support. The 
limitation feature, it is felt, should have taken care of existing 
conditions and in justice to those who have in good faith gone into 
the business tmder no limitation have provided for a gradual reaching 
of the ratio prescribed, by lapse of places, lapse of licenses, deaths, 
growth of population, etc. But it is believed by the liberal interests 
that while there may be some difficulties in adjustment to the con- 
ditions should the license amendment prevail, these can be sur- 
mounted by muttial co-operation. The Ohio Liquor League, com- 
posed of the best retailers in the State, has enthusiastically endorsed 
the proposal. License has long been the goal toward which liberal 
energies have been directed with a view to placing the retail sale 
within well-defined regulation, recognition as a lawful business free 
from statutory State-wide prohibition, and preventing in large 
measure the continual agitation of the liquor question before the 
public. If the indications presented by the referendum vote being 
taken by the Anti-Saloon League are to be accepted, that body 
will oppose the license proposal. 

Elections. — Since Julyl, 1911 to June 1, 1912, only one county 
in the State had its first election under the Rose cotmty option law. 
This was precipitated by the **Drys," although the county contained 
only one saloon, and the **dry" result was a foregone conclusion. 
During that period, 27 counties have held a second election under 
the Rose law, the three-year period having elapsed. All voted 
"dry" at the first election, giving a total "dry" majority of 26,064.^ 
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At the second election, nine counties gave a "dry" majority of 
8,607, while 18 counties gave a "wet" majority of 17,178, thus in- 
dicating a net "wet" gain over results three years ago of 34,635. In 
all instances, the business men of the respective counties have 
actively participated by organized effort in the revolt against the 
bad conditions existing tmder the Rose law, and stamped these 
conditions of unlawful selling as far worse than those under the tax- 
paying saloon. 

In July Williams county voted to continue "dry" three years 
more. 

Under the Beal municipal local option law for the same period, 
28 towns were carried by the "Drys," of which 'll were previously 
"wet" and 17 were "dry"; 16 towns were carried by the "wets," of 
which 9 were formally "dry" and 7 were "wet." Under the town- 
ship local option law, 8 townships were carried by the "Drys," 4 of 
which had been "wet" and 4 "dry"; 3 townships, previously "wet," 
were carried by the "Wets." 

Judicial Decisions. — ^The constitutionality of the Dean 
character law, passed by the liberal interests, imposing a good 
character qualification upon applicants desiring to retail liquor, 
was upheld by the Supreme Court, June 27, 1912, in Bloomfield vs. 
State. It had successfully passed similar attack in the lower courts; 
directed mainly to the point that the law was in effect a license 
forbidden by the constitution. 

In stiits involving the liquor tax, evidence of a single sale has 
been held insufficient to establish the business of trafficking in in- 
toxicating liquor; power in the cotmty auditor to issue a refund 
to "bootleggers" in "dry" counties has been affirmed by the Supreme 
Court; the Attorney-General has ruled that the coimty treasurer 
may sell attached liquor in a "dry" coimty. 

Under the county option law, the Attorney-General has rtiled 
and the practice was followed, that the circulation of a petition for 
another election must be after the expiration of the three-year 
Umit. A large number of convictions before "dry" mayors were 
taken to higher courts, and there reversed as against the weight of 
the evidence, the courts holding the degree of proof must be com- 
mensurate with that required in other criminal cases. 

The Beal municipal local option law has been held applicable 
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to violations occurring on a stream in front of a municipality in which 
prohibition is effective. 

Shingling of residence districts by the **Drys" under the peculiar 
statutes has been upheld by Cleveland courts. One statute requires 
the "Wets" in petitioning a residence district previously petitioned 
**dry" to confine their petition to that district as an entity. Another 
statute permits the **Drys" to take a portion of the district and add 
to it contiguous teiritory. Another provision compels the hearing 
of that petition containing the greater number of electors. The 
**Drys'' by taking a portion of the distiict involved in the **wet" 
petition, adding contiguous teiritory, including in their petition 
a greater number oi names, have when their petition is held sufficient, 
disfranchised the electors in the remaining portion of the territory 
involved in the "wet" petition, since such electors will never there- 
aftei be able to frame a petition confined to the original entity. 
The courts say: "Any injustice exercised in its plenary powers 
by the Legislature cannot be remedied by them. Appeal must be 
had to the Legislature." 

The law against soliciting in "dry" territory was sustained 
by the Supreme Court, May 7, 1912. Whether the mailing of a mere 
price list into "dry" territory, without words of solicitation, would 
constitute a violation, is still an open question. 

The circuit court, Springfield, ruled that a defendant could not 
be convicted on three separate charges of keeping a place where 
liquor was sold on three successive days; that there was but one 
offense. 

The Coshocton circuit court ruled that while council might pass 
ordinances to govern sales, it cannot designate the place where 
liquor may or may not be sold. 

Vigilance Bureau. — ^The Vigilance Bureau has continued its 
activities in the line of betterment of saloons. Much of this work 
has not been of a public nature, it being a matter of experience that 
with increased knowledge of the workings of the Bureau, offenders 
have upon notice turned over a new leaf. 

Oklahoma. — Express companies are prohibited from carrying 
shipments of liquor in the part of Oklahoma known as Indian 
Territory prior to Statehood and over which prohibition for twenty- 
one years was estabUshed by the Federal government, according 
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to a decision handed down by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

The Federal government inserted the twenty-one-year pro- 
hibition clause in the bill granting Statehood to Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory four years ago. This came about through the 
constitutional right of the government to regulate Indian affairs. 

An essential part of the Oklahoma prohibition law has been 
declared to be in violation of both the State and Federal consti- 
tutions in a decision by Judge Armstrong, of the Criminal Court 
of Appeals. The part of the statute annulled limits the amount 
of liquor a man may keep at his home to one gallon and in his 
place of business to one quart. 

Oregon. — Grovemor West expresses his views on the liquor 
question as follows : 

**I am against the abuse, not the use, of liquor. I am not for 
prohibition, because I am living at a time when it is the custom 
for a great many people to drink liquor. These people believe 
that to deny them the right to take a drink is an encroachment 
upon their personal liberties. I am satisfied, therefore, to take 
men and conditions as I find them and work in the most practical 
way for their betterment." 

Pennsylvania, — County Judge Mcllvaine, of Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, has just rendered a decision of wide effect 
and importance in regard to the unlicensed sale of Uquor in club 
distribution, on points that have never yet been passed upon in an 
appellate court, to which they will likely be carried higher for a 
final opinion. 

The cases were the commonwealth against the steward of the 
Charleroi Lodge of Moose, and the steward of the Owls. The 
Judge ruled, in short, that all unlicensed sales of liquor under the 
guise of club institution, is unlawful. 

In concluding its opinion, the court says: 

**It is to be hoped that this opinion will be given such pub- 
licity as to reach all those who are conducting drinking clubs in 
this county and that all practices which under this opinion are 
held to bs illegal will be immediately discontinued. If they are 
not we have no he sitancy in saying that it is the district attorney's 
duty to institute such proceedings as will make those who are un- 
willing to take a suggestion, comply with the law, and taking the 
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district attorney's action in the past we feel that he stands ready 
at all times to do his whole duty." 

South Carolina. — In South Carolina the Lide bill providing 
for an election on the question of re-establishing the dispensary 
system in certain "dry" counties passed the House lately in an 
amended form. The time of the election fixed by the House amend- 
ment is the "Tuesday after the first Monday, 1913." The bill was 
further amended to apply only to those counties which held an 
election on the dispensary question in August, 1909. 

The bill will not prevent certain coimties which voted out the 
dispensary imder the Carey-Cothran act from holding another 
election this year on the question of "dispensary" or "no dispensary" 
upon petition of the required number of qualified electors. It has 
yet to pass the Senate. 

There is trouble over the disposition of the dispensary profits. 

The "dry" counties want to have half put into the State 
treasury, but the "wets" cannot see it that way — ^what have pro- 
hibition coimties to do with the receipts from sale of liquor? To 
this the "dry" advocates retort that a large part of the dispensing 
is done to slake the thirst of unregenerate inhabitants of the "dry" 
counties. For the present the issue has been tabled. 

South Dakota. — In mid- April, two-thirds of the cities and towns 
in South Dakota voted on the license question. In many places 
the contests were close, but the majority of the towns voting adhered 
to license. Not a single town in the Black HiUs went "dry." 
Sioux Falls declared for license by a large majority. 

Tennessee. — Prohibition has proven as great a farce in Tennes- 
see as in Maine or Kansas. Governor Hooper, the first Republican 
Governor of the State elected in three decades, owed his election 
to a fusion with the Prohibitionists in both parties. Hooper has 
now been in office sixteen months and the results as to enforcements 
of the "dry" laws are thus summarized bythe tiewYovkCommercial: 

"He controlled the Legislature, and every part of the fusion 
bargain was carried out, with minor exceptions. And in the mean- 
time 'bootlegging' has flourished, *bUnd tigers' have grown more 
and more numerous, while the larger cities, led by the capital, 
Nashville, have defied the State authority by enacting Hcensing 
ordinances, regulating the traffic in liquors just as prior to the 
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swinging of the State into the 'dry' column. Mayors and Alder- 
men have been elected on platforms calling for defiance of the 
State liquor laws — ^not merely assurances of 'liberal' interpretation, 
but straight-out promises to legalize and regulate the selling of 
spirituous, malt and vinous liquors. And it was not the lawless 
spirit which placed such candidates in office, but the sober judg- 
ment of decent citizens, who were appalled and horrified by the 
orgy of secret liquor selling, the multiplication of 'dives,' the 
debauchery of the young, and the trail of evils attendant upon 
unregulated trafficking in intoxicants, by men drawn from the 
lowest moral stratum of the community." 

Texas. — ^There have been no new laws passed in this State 
affecting the brewing industry since the passage of the Robinson- 
Fitzhugh measure, a few years ago. 

Under the initative referendum and recall clause of the city 
charter, a vote was taken in Dallas on the 1st Tuesday in 
April, 1912, on the question of closing saloons at 7:30 p. m. The 
proposition was defeated by about 750 votes. 

A local option election was held in Bowie county in April, and 
the vote was in favor of the pros, the county being "dry" at the 
time of the election. Llano county also went "dry" by 26 votes. 

Utah, — ^A compulsory election was held June 8th, 1911, and at this 
election many of the smaller towns and many cotmties voted "dry." 
The principal cities of Salt Lake City and Ogden, Park City, Bing- 
ham and other mining camps, as well as Farmington in Davis 
county and Carbon county, voted "wet." 

In Ogden City an ordinance was passed closing the saloons 
at 9 o'clock in the evening, but in Salt Lake City the closing hour 
is left at 12 o'clock. No important action was taken by the brewers 
of the State except to resolve to uphold the officers of the law in 
the enforcement of the law in every way possible. 

Virginia. — ^The Senate of the Virginia General Assembly by a 
vote of 24 to 16 turned down the Jordan enabling bill which passed 
the House by a majority of 32 votes. 

The Jordan bill provided for referendum of the State-wide 
prohibition question to a vote of the people, upon a petition of 25 
per cent, of the qualified voters who cast their ballots in the last 
Gubernatorial election. 
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The only local option election of any importance in the State 
was in Staunton, voted **wet'' in 1911 by a good majority. 

The biennial report of the State Auditor of Virginia shows that 
the **dry" counties for the most part draw more from the State 
Treasury than they contribute to it, while the **wet" counties 
practically support the government. It is shown that the twenty- 
five **wet" counties (five of which are pauper counties) paid into 
the State's Treasury in 1910 the sum of $1,133,611,27 or 88 1-3 
per cent, of all of the taxes collected by the State ; while the ninety- 
four "dry" counties (seventy-nine of which are pauper counties) 
paid $150,290.46, or 11 2-3 per cent. 

In 1911 the twenty-five *'wet" counties paid into the State's 
Treasury the sum of $1,450,688.81, or 87 per cent. ; while the ninety- 
four **dry'' counties (of which number seventy-four are pauper 
counties) paid $212,975.50, or 13 per cent, of the total amount 
collected by the State. 

Washington. — ^There was no liquor legislation at the last 
session of the Legislature of 1912. The next session will begin 
early in January, 1913. At the last session of the Legislature the 
usual number of bills were introduced including the County Option, 
a law to prohibit brewing companies from delivering their own 
product, a law to prohibit the delivery of liquor in "dry" units, etc. 

The Washington Supreme Court upholds Tacoma's anti- 
treating ordinance. It seems that the Mayor, who was thought 
responsible for the measure, was subsequently recalled. 

The local option law in this State provides that the question 
may only come up at the general election which occurs in November, 
every two years, on the even date. There will be local option 
elections generally this fall throughout the State. 

Beginning the first of this year there were three special local 
option elections held, in all of which the vote was "wet" by a large 
majority. The matter was taken into the courts and the Supreme 
Court ruled that no special elections could be held. 

Wisconsin. — ^There was no regular session of the Legislature 
during the past year, but a special session was held. Excise matters 
were not considered. 

There has been a general clean-up tendency during the past 
year, following the radical move of the joint bodies of the Wisconsin 
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Brewers' Association, State Retail Liquor Dealers' Association 
and the State Wholesale Liquor Dealers' Association in sending, 
out, last year, notices to all of the licensing bodies of the State 
calling attention to their responsible function. In many cities 
wine rooms have been abolished and reasonable regulations im- 
posed. Particular notice has been drawn to the action of the new 
governing Commission at Janesville, where very severe regulations 
have been imposed upon the retail trade, emphasizing the oft-made 
contention that this form of government is acceptable only when 
the right kind of men are chosen to membership, but presents a 
possible danger, as these men rule without reserve. 

The result of the license elections in April show that fourteen 
villages and towns voted from the "dry" to the **wet" column, 
while but three changed from **wet" to **dry." The election was 
generally satisfactory. 

The Wisconsin Brewers' Association continues in its effort 
to impress upon the various boards of the State the great necessity 
for careful inspection of the standing and reputation of all applicants 
for license. The renovation of the retail trade is doing more than 
any other thing to remove much of the prejudice and ill-feeling 
against the business. As this inspection is continued from year 
to year, the undesirable are certain to be weeded out and the general 
personnel of the retail trade improved. Already marked improve- 
ment is shown. 

A referendum granting equal suffrage to women will be voted 
upon in this State on November 5th. 

West Virginia votes on State-wide prohibition this fall. 

Organized labor has already aligned itself against the proposed 
law, the State Federation of Labor declaring: 

"Whereas, Prohibition in West Virginia would mean the total 
destruction of industries wherein thousands of our fellow tmionists 
earn their livelihood and we believe it to be the highest function of 
the trades imion movement to render all possible support and 
assistance to its constituent parts whenever and wherever they 
may be threatened with grave economic injury ; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, By the State Federation of Labor in annual con- 
vention assembled, that we hereby declare against the ratification 
of said constitutional amendment and hereby appeal to all trades- 
men .and their friends to use all honorable and legitimate means to 
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defeat said constitutional amendment at the general election to be 
held in November next." 

[On November 5, 1912, West Virginia adopted State-wide 
prohibition by over 60,000 majority.] 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, Chairman ADOLPH COORS 



JOSEPH UIHLEIN 
WILLIAM J. LEMP 
CHARLES VOPICKA 
H. F. HEEB 
WM. F. FEIL 
CHARLES E. SUCCOP 
A. J. DIEBOLT 
WILLIAM A. BIRK 



JOSEPH H. STRAUS 

THEODORE FINKENAUER 

PERCY ANNEKE 

PAUL O. REYMANN 

FERD HEIM 

CHARLES WEIDEMANN 

PETER HAUCK, Jr. 



GEORGE C. HAWLEY 
FRANK FEHR 
HUGH F. FOX, Secretary M. MONAHAN, Ed. Literary Bureau. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, I now call for the report of 
the Committee on Condolence, Mr. Hupfel, Chairman. 

THE SECRETARY :— The Chairman of the Condolence Com- 
mittee has submitted the report, which he has asked me to read. 
Thereupon the Secretary read the report as follows: 

REPORT OF CONDOLENCE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen: — In fulfilment of the mournful duty devolving 
upon your committee, we have to announce with profotmd sorrow 
and regret the decease of the following named members of our Asso- 
ciation since the last Convention: 

Honorary Members. 

Jacob Conrad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William C. Seipp, Chicago, Illinois 

Active Members. 

Bertrand Adoue, Galveston, Texas. 

John Beierlein, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry C. Dietz, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Fred. Dobler, Albany, N. Y. 

John Emmerling, Johnstown, Pa. 
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C. Marquard Forster, 
Jacob Gimlich, 
William H. Haberle, 
James Hanley, 
George Hauck, 
Christian Hess, 
Robert George Jackson, 
Mathias Kondorf, 
Armour McLaughlin, 
Jacob Moerlein, 
Frederick W. Mueller, 
Charles P. Noll, 
Charles C. Schmidt, 
Peter Schroeder, 
Otto L. Tosetti, 
Frederick A. Tusch, 
Jacob Veit, 
Albert Wallber, 
George Weisbrod, 
John Wetterer, 
Philip Zorn, 
Henry C. Happy, 



St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rondout, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lancaster, Ohio. 
WheeHng, W. Va. 
Perham, Minn. 
Chicago, 111. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 



a 



a 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Michigan City, Indiana. 
St. Charles, Mo. 



Associate Members, 

Anton Asmuth, Milwaukee, Wis. 

William M. Schwenker, New York City. 
William A. Sittig, Chicago, 111. 



This roster of our honored dead, while not an unusually long 
one, bears names that charge this occasion with more than a common 
sorrow. In such a membership as ours it is inevitable that each 
year some of the veterans to whom we owe the upbuilding of our 
industry shotdd leave us. This is Nature's decree to which we are 
called upon to submit without vain repining. The past year has 
been no exception in this mournful respect, bearing away from us 
as it did, with many of our friends still in the fulness of life and 
vigor, some of our most honored and beloved veterans, men who 
while helping to make the brewing industry great and important, 
illustrated in their daily lives the cardinal virtues of good citizenship. 

A brewer of this worthy and by no means tmcommon type was 
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the late Bertrand Adoue, long the leader of our industry in Texas, 
whose eloquent voice has so often been heard in our councils. Mr. 
Adoue was a son of France. Bom at Aurignac, in that country in 
1841, he came to the United States in his early youth, first settling 
at New Orleans. He founded a great banking as well as brewing 
business in Galveston and was prominently identified with other 
enterprises in the Southwest. His work as head of the Texas 
Brewers' Association in bringing about a reform of evil conditions 
in the retail branch of the trade and thereby proving that the 
business is no more inconsistent than any other with order and 
decency, gained for him a national reputation and the special 
gratitude of our membership. It was the achievement of which 
he was rightly most proud and it has placed his name high with the 
conservers of our industry. A foremost citizen of his home city 
and State, his death called forth the highest tributes of esteem and 
was universally lamented. 

The name of Frederich W. Mueller in this list of our dead 
causes an unusual pang of sorrow, so vital and fresh is the spell of 
his warm personality upon many here present. Mr. Mueller was 
bom in Berlin, Germany, and had attained his sixty-fifth year. 
He was President of the Pittsburgh Brewing Company; eminently 
successful in business, honorable and exemplary in all the relations 
of life. He was a man of exceptional culture and breadth of mind, 
and labored for his ideals both in the industry to which he devoted 
his great abilities and in the province of the citizen. A devoted 
member and a former Trustee of this Association, it is hard to 
realize that he has fallen out of the ranks and can no longer march 
with us. Long be his memory cherished ! 

It was said of the late Jacob Moerlein, third son of Christian 
Moerlein, who founded the brewing business in Cincinnati which 
still bears his name, that no man in that city gave so much of his 
wealth to charitable objects and none more carefully sought to 
conceal the fact or claimed less credit for his philanthropy. He 
was especially beloved by his employees for the zealous interest 
he unfailingly manifested in their welfare, an attitude which is the 
rule rather than the exception among employing brewers. Mr. 
Moerlein was never attracted to public life, content to use the in- 
fluence arising from his great wealth for the best interests of the 
community. Few deaths have been more generally mourned in 
his native city. 
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Charles C. Schmidt, who died less than a month ago in his home 
city of Wheeling, W. Va., had been greatly honored by his fellow 
citizens. The fact that he was three times chosen Mayor of Wheel- 
ing may testify to the esteem in which he was held by the whole 
community, irrespective of political di\^sions. Mr. Schmidt also 
served in other pubhc capacities with credit and dignity. He was 
associated for many years with the Reymann Brewing Company. 

George Hauck, who died at Rondout, N. Y., in his eightieth 
year, was a fine type of the sturdy German brewer, who brought 
the double gift of beer and true temperance to this country. Mr. 
Hauck was bom at Klingenmunster near Rheinfalz, Landau-on- 
the-Rhine, in 1832. Liberal in his charities, zealous toward his 
civic obligations, he possessed the entire respect of the community 
where he spent the greater part of his long hfe. 

Philip Zom, founder and President of the Zom Brewing 
Company and a leading citizen of Michigan City, Indiana, appears 
among the worthy veretans whom we have lately lost. He was 
bom in Wurzburg, Germany, in 1837. No man more fully pos- 
sessed or more richly merited the esteem of his fellow citizens. 

Still another who had well overpassed the Psalmist's hmit was 
John Wetterer, of Cincinnati, a prominent and successful member 
of our industry. Though a pioneer brewer, Mr. Wetterer was not 
German bom, being a native of Cincinnati and ranking with its 
foremost business men. 

John Emmerling, founder and head of the Emmerling Brewing 
Company, Johnstown, Pa., died last May in his sixty-first year. 
Eminently successful in business, he was honored for all public 
and private virtues. He was bom near Philadelphia, sprung from 
the sturdy German stock that has entered so deeply into the life 
of that State. 

Time forbids a more particular mention of other departed 
friends in this list, all of whom, notwithstanding, are equal in our 
love and remembrance. 

Your committee begs leave to submit the following Resolution, 
and we would respectfully ask that it be adopted, according to 
custom, by a rising vote: 

Resolved, that we deplore with sincere grief the calling hence 
of our beloved friends and associates named in the roll of dead for 
the past year, amiable and lovely as they were in their h ves ; and it 
is further resolved that the Secretary be directed to draw up and 
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transmit to the relatives of our departed friends a statable memorial 
of our sympathy and condolence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. CHRIS. G. HUPFEL, Chairman, 

EDWARD RUHL, 

GUSTAVE PABST. 

H. A. POTH. 

CHARLES WIEDEMANN, 

E. H. FAUST, 

ADAM MUELLER. 

Committee on Condolence. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the request 
of the Committee on Condolence, that we adopt this resolution by 
a rising vote. Let us, therefore, rise and pay this mark of respect 
to our deceased members. 

The resolution was accordingly adopted by a rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT:— We have next to hear the report of the 
Nominating Committee, Mr. Pabst, Chairman. 

MR. PABST: — ^Mr, President, the Nominating Committee sub- 
mits the following: 

New Trustees. 

JULIUS STROH, Detroit. FRANK FEHR, Louisville. 

WM. J. LEMP, St. Louis. G. L. BECKER, Utah. 

S. B. FLEMING, Fort Wayne. 

Vigilance Committee. 
JOHN GARDINER, Chairman A. S. LYONS 

SPENCER H. OVER E. S. CLAUSS 

ARTHUR ALLEY. 

Publication Committee. 
A. G. HUPFEL, Jr., Chairman HENRY A. RUETER 

WM. PETER PERCY ANDREAE 

AUG. LINDEMANN. 
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Labor Committee. 
LOUIS B. SCHRAM, Chairman C. W. FEIGENSPAN 

GEO. F. GUND C. NORMAN JONES 

CHARLES PFAFF. 

Advisory Committee. 
JAMES R. NICHOLSON, Chairman LOUIS B. SCHRAM - 

G. W. LEMBECK N. W. KENDALL 

WM. HOFFMAN. 

Crop Improvement Committee. 
E. A. FAUST, Chairman OTTO HUBER 

GUSTAVE PABST THOMAS ALTON 

AUGUST FITGER. 

Transportation Committee. 

C. W. FEIGENSPAN, Chairman WM. UIHLEIN 

WM. J. LEMP G. il. DAUSSMAN 

J. GEO. JUNG. 

Membership Committee. 
AUGUST GOEBEL, Jr., Chairman JOHN F. BECKER 
EDWARD RUHL W. F. HARRINGTON 

HERMAN STRAUB. 

THE PRESIDENT :— Are there any other nominations to be 
made? There being none, gentlemen, as you have heard the report 
of the Committee on Nominations, what is your pleasure? 

MR. SCHARM ANN : — I move that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast one ballot for the gentlemen nominated by the Committee. 

THE SECRETARY:— Mr. President, I have cast one ballot 
for the entire ticket, as nominated, and declare the nominees duly 
-elected. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Mr. Secretary, will you kindly read the 
names of those gentlemen who have just been elected? 
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Thereupon the Secretary read the names of the nominees, as 
submitted by the Conmiittee. 

THE SECRETARY :— Mr. President, there is a matter I 
am instructed by the Board of Trustees to report for your informa- 
tion. A committee was appointed last June to make an investiga- 
tion of the hop conditions on the Pacific Coast and also of the 
properties and affairs of the E. Clemens Horst Company, and also of 
the operation of their hop-picking machines. I am instructed to 
say that this information has been obtained. The facts are on 
file, and any member who desires to secure the information can 
do so by communicating with the headquarters at New York. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, the next matter in the 
regular order of business is the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Mr. Andreae, Chairman. 

MR. ANDREAE : — Mr. President, the Secretary has the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Do you wish the Secretary to read it? 

MR. ANDREAE :— If you please. 

The Secretary thereupon read as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

There have been no resolutions submitted to this committee 
for its consideration. We desire to express the thanks of the United 
States Brewers' Association to the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor 
of Boston, for his most able address and for the practical encourage- 
ment which he has given us in our efforts to promote the orderly 
progress of our business; also to Mr. Barbour, the Chairman of the 
Convention Committee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, for 
his felicitous welcome. 

The. scholarly address of Dr. Wm. Windisch, of the Berlin 
Institute of Fermentology, appealed to the best thought of our 
industry, and will be a source of inspiration to the brewers of the 
United States. His presence and that of his associate. Dr. George 
Foth, conferred distinction upon our meeting. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the accuracy and 
fairness which have characterized the reports of our proceedings 
in the Boston newspapers. 
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The thoughtful, generous and painstaking hospitality of the 
Massachusetts Brewers' Association could not be excelled. The 
arrangements made by the entertainment committee were carried 
out with the most perfect system and good taste, and with a spirit 
of heartiness and good will that is most warmly appreciated. The 
members of the Massachusetts Brewers' Association have given 
themselves personally to our care and comfort, and the assistance 
they have thus rendered has been marked by a quality of 
kindliness and grace that will make this Convention fragrant in our 
memory for many years to come. 

We also wish to extend our thanks to Dr. Wm. H. Walker and 
the Institute of Technology for their hospitality in housing our 
exhibits quite gratuitously, and for their assistance in the arrange- 
ment thereof. 

We are particularly grateful to Mr. Geo. R. Alley for the 
great trouble that he took in the arrangements for installing the 
exhibition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

PERCY ANDREAE, Chairman, 
AUGUST FITGER. 
A. BERGNER. 

THE SECRETARY:— I am informed by Mr. Ruhl that our 
exhibit was visited yesterday by eight hundred people. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions. What is your pleasure? 

MR. FEIGENSPAN:— I move that it be adopted as read. 
Unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT:— The next in order is new business. Is 
there any new business — is there an3rthing to be said by any of 
the members? 

BREWERS' SIGNS. 

MR. NACHOD: — Some years ago there was a law passed in 
New Jersey abolishing brewers' signs on the outside of saloons and 
hotels. If there are members of the New Jersey Association present > 
I would like to know how that has worked. 
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THE PRESIDENT :— Can you, Mr. Feigenspaa, give Mr. 
Nachod the information he desires? 

MR. FEIGENSPAN:— The biU abolishing signs was brought 
up in our Legislature some time ago and it received the support of 
the brewers of New Jersey. We had found that the saloons being 
elaborately decorated with these signs, in thickly populated sections, 
had an undesirable effect. It was deemed best to have these signs 
done away with, and I think I can safely say that it has been the 
experience of the brewers that not only has it saved the expense 
of the signs, but it has in no way affected the sale of our product 
in New Jersey. 

MR. NACHOD : — ^That was just my impression, and the object 
I had in bringing this matter up was to have members from other 
States informed as to how it is working. I think it is a good thing. 

I am therefore in favor of such a law as is enforced in New 
Jersey, and I recommend it to the members of our Association. 

THE PRESIDENT:— You make that merely as a suggestion, 
I understand? 

MR. NACHOD : — ^As a suggestion only. 

THE PRESIDENT:— Is there anything else to be said on 
the subject? If not, is there any other new business to be brought 
up? 

If not, then the next matter before the convention is the 
appointment of the meeting place of the next Convention. 

MR. SCHAEFER:— I move, that it be referred to the Board 
of Trustees, with power. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT :— If there is nothing else, gentlemen, a 
motion to adjourn is in order. 

MR. FITGER:— I move that we adjourn. 
•The motion was unanimously carried, and the Convention 
thereupon adjourned sine die. 



CONVENTION ADDENDA. 



WHAT IS BEER ? 



Germany's Chief Expert Takes Issue with Dr. Wiley. 



[From the New York Journal of Commerce,] 

THE cohorts and sympathizers with Dr. Wiley as to the all- 
important subject of "What Is Beer/' can find little support 
for their ideals at the hands of Germany's chief expert. 
Dr. Windisch, head of the German Institute of Fermentation and 
recognized as the world's best beer authority, quite emphatically 
disagrees with Dr. Wiley on his ideas and makes no hesitation in 
declaring Dr. Wiley "a faniatic" on some of his fine food distinctions. 

The brewers, notably the ale brewers, have long been at 
variance with the great food expert as to **What Is Beer." They 
have claimed that barley malt, hops, cereals and glucose sugar 
might properly be used in making various types of beer and ale, 
but have been met by the adamantine stand that nothing should 
be allowed to pose as "standard" beer but the product of barley, 
hops and water, with neither sugar or cereals added. There has 
been much technical and scientific controversy and the weight of 
Dr. Wiley's influence has been invariably thrown in favor of the 
alleged German "standard" of a beer containing only barley and 
hops with water. American breweries have feared that the ideas 
of the doctor might.be made the official American "standard" and 
much trouble for them ensue. 

In private conversation, however, and in an interview with the 
writer, the great German authority. Dr. Windisch, declares Dr. 
Wiley's ideas absurd. "It is true," he says, "that the traditional 
'lager beer' contains only hops and barley malt and that for the 
past three years the law has prohibited the introduction of anything 
else into that type of beer. It was a law passed, however, not be- 
cause the other grains or sugar were harmful, but to prevent a 
diversity of products under the same name and in the interests of 
barley-farmers who wanted to shut out beers made by any other 
method or the use of ingredients — especially rice — ^which they did 
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not grow. It was not because the grains were regarded as adulter- 
ants or injurious, but rather due to tradition and local and national 
jealousy." 

**But," says Dr. Windisch, **there are other beers brewed in 
Germany. The *bottom ferments' are of the *lager' type, but *top 
ferments' frequently use grains and sugar. There is a popular 
beer in the country known as *weisbier,' made from a wheat malt 
and with other grains, while large quantities of *sweet beer' are 
brewed with sugar as an ingredient and entirely within the law.. 

**Formyself," said Dr. Windisch, **I would favor even more liberal 
use of grains and sugar in beers, because it permits of greater variety 
of flavors, a better color, form and a sharper taste than with the 
old-type beer. There is absolutely nothing injurious about their 
use, and they should not be regarded as adulterants, though I 
think it well to definitely make clear on the label that they are of 
distinct types and not the old style *lager.' 

''Sugar makes lager too rich in alcohol or too thin — ^but for 
ales and special beers, why not?" 

Dr. Windisch was asked his opinion of Dr. Wiley's claim that 
ales should not contain added sugars. 

*That seems to me absurd. Of course, in Germany we brew 
very httle ale, but I cannot see how it is possible to brew ales of the 
English types without using sugars. I should regard it as essential. 
In my opinion. Dr. Wiley goes entirely too far in his ideas. He is a 
fanatic and evidently an enemy to alcohol in every form. His 
attitude against any use of glucose is likewise imreasonable. His 
ideas on the addition of carbonic gas to beers are quite absurd, 
either as regards healthfulness or freedom from *added substances.' 
The carbonic the brewer takes from the beer in the fermentation 
chambers is merely filtered and washed and restored to the finished 
product. If there was an addition of an excess amotmt of artificial 
carbonic there might be some objection, but as the trade practices 
the process it is merely putting back what is taken out and purified 
earlier in the process. Dr. Wiley is also in error when he says that 
beer is not allowed to be sold in Germany till it has stood in storage, 
or 'lager,' three months. It all depends on the brew and the type. 
Sometimes beer is stored only a month; sometimes two or three. 
We store it as long as seems to be necessary and there is no fixed 
rule about it." 
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THE BREWER AND THE FARMER. 

Perhaps nothing was more interesting in the reports of the 
year's activities than what the Brewers' Association has accom- 
plished, and aims to further accomplish, in the work of improving 
the crops of the American farmer. Everybody who has ever probed 
the high cost of living has discovered that much of the fault lies at 
the door of the farmer, who is not fulfilling his duty of feeding the 
nation. The popularity of city life has beaten the farm in the com- 
petition for followers, and even the farmers now tilling the soil are 
not getting from it all that they might with more intelligence and a 
reasonable proportion of science. The work of the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee, under the joint patronage of the brewers and the 
several grain exchanges, has already accomplished wonders in the 
way of stirring up interest and pointing the way to improvement. 

Farmers may have considered themselves well off in their 
barley crops, but when the brewers report barley crops of twice 
their requirements, but only half of it suitable for use, it is evident 
the breeding of better quality is important. To that end the great 
crop States have been furnished better seed, the farmers told how 
to select seed for fertility and quality and introduced into the mystery 
of grain pedigree, with tremendous improvement. The com- 
mittee claims that they can prove to the farmers that raising 80- 
cent barley will pay better returns for acreage and labor than dollar 
wheat. Then, again, when it is found that brewers are forced to 
import hops, while great stretches of hop land are imcultivated or 
with poor quality, they are evidently pointing another road to 
prosperity for the farmer. The recent invention of a picking 
machine which can reduce the price of hops 20 per cent, already is 
another great step forward in pushing the crop resources of the 
American farmer. 



THE MODEL BREWERY. 

[From the Boston Traveler.] 

In the Pierce building of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology there is now on exhibition a model brewery. By observing 
it in operation Bostonians may learn just how it is that the beverage 
against which so much has been said and written is manufactured 
in this age of science. 
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The model brewery has been installed in connection with the 
convention here of the United States Brewers' Association, and its 
presence in the Institute of Technology is significant of the vast 
change that has been effected in the attitude of the public toward 
the men who constitute what it used to be the fashion to call the 
'*liquor interests." 

The modem tendency is not to condemn without inquiry, and 
the brewers now meeting here at the invitation of the Chamber of 
Commerce have taken full advantage of this tendency to show that 
they are, in their way, workers for temperance. 

However one may feel personally on the **liquor question," 
one cannot withhold due respect from these men who have put 
their giant business on a scientific footing. They meet here, as 
any other great manufacturers meet in convention, to discuss the 
best methods of manufacture and sales, to learn how they may 
encourage the farmer in the production of the best grains and the 
maximum yield, to find out how they may co-operate with the 
moral forces in their respective communities — in short, to demon- 
strate that the business of brewing may be conducted on a 
dignified and worthy plane. 

• It is needless to recount the measures that the brewers have 
taken to suppress the **dive" and the brothel by refusing to supply 
their product to places that have been shown to be demoralizing. 
Aside from its ethical phase this action has been **good business." 

There may come a time when Americans will lose all taste far 
beer. But that will be long after it has been proved without pos- 
sibility of refutation that the moderate use of beer is harmful. 
That time is not yet, for beer has been a **popular" beverage ever 
since primitive man first learned to crush meal between rude stones 
and ferment the malt with an admixture of water. 

The model brewery at Tech is an interesting exhibit, and even 
total abstinence advocates would do well to see it and to learn from 
seeing it something -more than is commonly known about the 
scientific and commercial side of brewing. 



CONSTRUCTIVE REFORM WORK. 

The New York Journal of Commerce thus refers to the work of 
the United States Brewers' Association to make the* beer trade 
thoroughly respectable and less under the ban of prejudice: 
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Much of its work of the past few years has been along this line 
— trying to discourage disorder and lax morality of the saloon; 
tr3dng to put higher class merchants in charge of the beer business; 
working for more effective, but perhaps more liberal legislation and 
control in the liquor license business; seeking to get out of politics; 
promoting better crops of barley and hops; aiding in the cause of 
pure food; helping rid the landscape of objectionable beer signs on 
saloons and always striving to merit and secure the acceptance of 
the industry and business as a legitimate part of the national 
commerce. When a business dates back to the days of the May- 
flower and has attained a magnitude of 63,000,000 barrels a year it 
would appear that making it and keeping it respectable and con- 
serving for it a square deal in public opinion might be a legitimate 
and useful work for a national trade association and that it might 
justify some encouragement in the mercantile world, whether one 
is a consumer of its product or not. 

Unforttinately for the brewer, the sale of his product has long 
been associated with bad company, and the relative innocence of 
beer has been besmirched by its companionship with drunkenness, 
misery, poverty and crime with which it had little or no part. With 
the testimony of Europe at hand — ^where beer is a family beverage, 
as harmless as any other drink — ^tbe brewers really present a rather 
strong case against public prejudice as having consigned them to an 
association they would gladly abandon. If the intelligent policies 
of the association for reform inward and promoting charitable 
tolerance outward — ^are persisted in and as energetically pushed as 
in the past year or two, it would appear as though the brewery trade 
is **looking up." 

Admitting the Truth. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE OF GENERAL 
PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY, MAY, 1911. 

* * When all allowances are made for false and garbled statements, 
deliberate falsehoods, and misleading charges, the fact remains 
that there is an alarming increase in the use of alcohoHc Uquors in 
the United States as a whole. Only harm can restdt from deceiving 
the public by charts which indicate a rapid advance in temperance 
legislation and by boastful statements about making *the map all 
white,' while we are doing nothing of the kind." — Evening Post, 
N.Y. City, 5-23-11. 
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The Public Be— Dry! 

CERTAIN RAILROADS FORCED TO INCONVENIENCE THEIR PATRONS. 

Following the action of the Pennsylvania Railroad forbidding 
the sale of liquors on the dining cars of its lines east of Pittsburgh, 
it is said that the Baltimore and Ohio will abolish the sale of liquors 
on its dining cars in the near future. The Reading Railway 
Company has stopped the sale of liquors on all its lines in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Anti-Saloon League is credited with having brought 
the railroads to this state of mind. 

The State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New 
Jersey has sent to the heads of the passenger departments of the 
railroads running through that State a letter declaring that the 
sale of liquor on trains while in New Jersey renders the railroad 
men aboard them liable to arrest for misdemeanor. The Lacka- 
wanna road has decided to stop the sale of liquor on its trains within 
the State limits, and it is probable that in the near future there will 
be no liquor sold at all on these trains, even outside of New Jersey. 

A protest is voiced by the New York Sun against the weakness 
of the railroad companies in thus yielding to the demand of a 
fanatical minority. Says the Sun: 

'*No doubt the intemperately temperance people would be 
delighted if they could exclude whisky, beer, champagne and all 
sorts of such wicked things from trains all over the country. Result 
— a man who was accustomed to take a little wine for his stomach's 
sake at luncheon and dinner, and possibly between, to oblige a 
friend, would view a trip to California with horror. Tea and coffee 
at the wrong time would be poor substitutes. 

**A great improvement in land travel was brought about when 
the sleeping car was invented. The supreme virtue of the new 
contrivance lay in this, that persons going long distances could 
keep up in a way the ordinary routine of life. They lounged in a 
drawing room, took their meals in cheerful surroundings and went 
to bed in comparative comfort. But discomfort is the aim and 
object of our reformers. Comfort is all wrong. Habits are bad. 
People must be broken of them, for the time at any rate. So why 
should not these innovators gratify their meddling propensity by 
insisting that passengers be compelled to sit up all night, dine out 
of luncheon baskets and travel only in ordinary cars?'* 

As smoking is associated in the minds of many with drinking, 
the Sun argues that an effort will doubtless be made to remove it 
as an evil comfort to the flesh that must be mortified at any cost! 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE BREWING INDUSTRY. 

THE late Col. Carroll D. Wright, for many years United States 
Commissioner of Labor, once remarked that the sudden 
cessation and destruction of the brewing industry would 
cause a greater economic disturbance than our country has ever 
known in times of peace. Only a cataclysm of nature or an un- 
thinkable industrial revolution would produce like results. 

Those who prate so incessantly about a time when country- 
wide prohibition shall prevail give no thought to this subject. They 
do not grasp the situation and even fail to realize that their own 
not unsensitive pocket-nerve would be sorely touched if their 
dreams came true. Indeed, no one who lacks the skill and patience 
to dig out the facts can fail to see clearly the economic importance 
of the brewing industry and how closely its interests are interwoven 
with numerous other industries which all alike are eager to pre- 
serve and foster. 

Fortunately, the United States Bureau of the Census furnishes 
a storehouse of information which enables one to state the case 
lucidly and make the necessary comparisons. And supplementary 
facts of great significance are obtainable from equally trustworthy 
sources. 

THE CAPITAL INVESTED IN BREWING. 

Let us first consider the extent of the capital invested in the 
industry. According to the report of the census of manufactures 
taken in 1910, the manufacture of malt liquors ranked sixth among 
the great industries of the United States in amount of capital, as 
shown in the following statement : 

Industry. Capital, 

Foundry and Machine-shop products. $1,514,332,000 

Lumber and Timber 1,176,675,000 

Iron and Steel 1,004,735,000 

Gas and Electric Fixtures 915,537,000 

Cotton Gk)ods. 822,238,000 : 

Malt Liquors. 671,158,000 
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To state the matter differently, out of 257 industries specified 
by the census, only five have a larger amount of capital invested 
than the brewing industry. Self-evidently, the enormous capital 
represented by the beer industry would, for the greater part, utterly 
disappear if manufacture ceased for good and all, for it means chiefly 
money invested in plants and their appurtenances. To wipe out 
assets of such proportions would in itself spell a national calamity. 
But this is only a part of the story. The capital of other industries 
which depend wholly or in part upon the maintenance of beer- 
brewing would, in some instances, be lost and, in others, be seriously 
impaired if the breweries were destroyed. The values which thus 
might be annihilated can not be stated in exact amounts, but with- 
out entering into the realms of speculation one can easily adduce 
convincing facts in support of the thesis that the total destruction 
of the brewing industry would cause a financial upheaval of tm- 
exampled dimensions. 

Some important industries would then be ruined outright. 
The malt industry, rated separately in the census report, which is 
a case in point, represented in 1909 a capital of about 60 million 
dollars. It is wholly dependent upon the brewing business and 
lives and dies with it. The mention of the industry immediately 
brings to mind the intimate relation between brewing and the 
cultivation of certain agricultural products. The matter is so 
significant that some details must be stated. 

As shown by the census, the cost of the materials used in the 
manufacture of beer amounts to more than one hundred million 
dollars a year. By far the greater part of this huge sum is paid for 
barley, hops, com and rice. In 1909 more than seven and a half 
million acres of barley were harvested, which is equivalent to four 
per cent, of the entire cereal acreage of the United States. Four 
States — Minnesota, North Dakota, California and South Dakota — 
had each more than one million of acres in barley and several other 
States devoted huge areas to the same cereal. By far the largest 
part of the barley crop is consumed in the manufacture of beer and 
ale, and the value of this crop of the last censias is more than ninety- 
two million dollars! Between the years 1899 and 1909, the barley 
acreage increased about 72 per cent. Still, in response to the de- 
mands of the brewing industry, there is need of more barley, pro- 
duction is increasing and prices range high. Should the making 
of beer stop, the raising of barley would at once become unprofit- 
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able and financial havoc would overtake farmers over large sections 
of the country. 

Thanks to the brewing industry, hop-raising is becoming of 
greater and greater agricultural importance. Taking only the 
States of California, Oregon, New York and Washington, the census 
shows that in 1909 they harvested more than 44,000 acres of hops, 
valued at nearly eight million dollars. The value of the 1912 crop 
of hops is nearer fifteen million dollars. Still the domestic supply 
is barely enough to meet the present demands of the breweries. 
A great impetus to hop-farming is certain to take place and is 
already being prepared for. Some of the irrigated sections of the 
Pacific Coast States are likely to depend very largely upon this 
valuable product. But even now the destruction of the hop 
industry through the cessation of beer-making would mean ruin to 
thousands. 

There are no available figures showing the precise amounts of 
com and rice consumed in beer-making, but we know that they are 
large enough to be of very material consequence to the farmers. 

ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 

Now let us turn to other industries that stand in close relation 
to the manufacture of beer and are more or less wholly dependent 
upon it. The cooperage business, for instance, represents a capital 
of over fifty million dollars and distributed in 1909 more than eleven 
miUion doUars to wage-earners. How much of the cooperage 
business would be left if the breweries no longer demanded casks, 
barrels and kegs? Back of this industry stand the men who grow 
the wood, and who furnish the metal tools. Then there are scores 
of industries which furnish the breweries a variety of necessary 
articles. The glass factories making bottles count the brewers 
among their best customers and reckon the value of the goods sold 
them by millions of dollars in capital and wages. Many factories 
specialize in building the costly and complicated machinery re- 
quired in the brewing industry, such as bottling and corking 
machines, washing machines, racking apparatus, filter-presses, 
refrigerators, pumps and many other things, not to enumerate the 
commoner products in the way of engines, boilers and the like. 
The mention of the latter brings to mind the enormous consumption 
of coal in the brewing industry. There is no means of estimating 
the cost of the coal consumed annually in this industry. But one 
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can get a glimmering of it by stating that the total horse-power 
(excluding duplication) required to run the brewing establishments 
in 1909 was 347,726. What this means can be made clearer by 
comparisons. The combined horsepower required in the produc- 
tion of agricultural implements, automobiles, boots and shoes, bread 
and bakery products, was less than that required in the production 
of beer. He who reads can see at once how the production and 
transportation of coal would be affected by the loss of this huge 
power which must be generated the whole year through. And let 
it be remembered that if the machines of the brewers should stop, 
the whirr of thousands of other machines would be heard no more, 
or in greatly lessened volume, which would mean a further diminu- 
tion in the demand for coal and electricity. 

Only bare reference can be made to the small industries which 
specialize in certain brewers' supplies, such as varnish, metallic 
caps, stoppers, labels, etc., etc. In short, how many industries 
there are depending, directly or indirectly, upon the maintenance 
of the brewing industry, what their capitalization is, the amount 
annually distributed in wages, etc., can not be stated in detail. 
Nor is it worth while to estimate the totals. Enough has been said 
to show the wide ramifications of the brewing industry and to 
indicate the enormous agricultural as well as industrial interests 
at stake. To try and represent the matter in dollars and cents 
would merely be stating a sum so huge that one fails to grasp it. 
But there remain other aspects of the situation which lend additional 
and strong emphasis to the statement that the destruction of the 
brewing industry would result in economic disturbances of enormous 
consequence. 

WAGES. 

The 1,414 breweries in the United States distributed in 1909 
no less than $41,206,000 in wages. What this means can best be 
appreciated by stating that the beer industry ranked No. 18 among 
257 specified industries enumerated in actual amount paid wage- 
earners. In other words, only the following industries showed 
larger wage schedules ; 

Automobiles. Boots and Shoes. Bread and Bakery Products. 
Clothing. Cotton Gk)ods. Electric Machinery. Foundry and 
Machine Shops. Furniture and Refrigerators. Hosiery and Knit 
Goods. Iron and Steel. Lumber and Timber. Printing and 
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Publishing. Slaughtering and Meat Products. Tobacco. Woolen 
and Worsted. 

Among the industries distributing a smaller amount of wages 
than the beer industry, the following may be mentioned : 

Agricultural Implements. Brick and Tiles. Carpets and 
Rugs. Coke. Cutlery. Dyeing and Finishing Textiles. Flour 
and Grist Mills. Glass. Leather Goods. Paper and Wood Pulp. 
Pottery. Ship Building. Silken Goods. 

Is it conceivable that the sudden cessation of an industry 
which annually distributes more than forty-one million dollars in 
wages could take place without causing wide-spread misery, not to 
mention that no other industry pays so liberal a wage? And let us 
remember that the question is not merely of the amount paid wage- 
earners. To this sum must be added the more than twenty-two 
million dollars paid annually to salaried employees. The number 
of persons who would be directly affected, including both classes, is 
more than 66,000. Assuming that each one of these represents, in 
addition, three dependents, which is probably a low average, we 
have an army of about 200,000 whose livelihood would be gone. 

The displacement as breadwinners of the numbers just con- 
sidered would be serious enough, but if we could add the numbers 
in aflSliated industries and agriculture who would be wholly or 
partially displaced, the total would swell to such appalling pro- 
portions that one hesitates to speculate about it. Yet the depression 
and ruin certain to grow out of the annihilation of the brewing 
industry would be felt in much wider circles than those indicated, 
as we shall presently show. 

VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 

The census gives the value of the products of the beer industry 
for 1909 as $374,730,000, since which time there has been a con- 
siderable growth of output and, consequently, in total values. In 
other words, the beer industry ranked seventeenth among all the 
industries of the United States in point of the value of products. 
To attempt to minimize the fact by sa3ring that beer should have 
no place as a commodity of life is, of course, to beg the whole ques- 
tion. Whether beer is a necessity or merely a "food-luxury" is not 
tmder discussion, but solely its economic importance as a product 
of industry. One may remark parenthetically that if our industries 
were of a sudden to be restricted to what would come imder a strict 
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definition of necessaries of life, our country might as well declare 
general bankruptcy at once. 

It must be conceded, however, that from a purely manufactur- 
ing standpoint the value of the beer product is somewhat exagge- 
rated as it includes a very large amount of tax paid to the Federal 
government. On the other hand, this taxable quality of beer gives 
it a peculiar economic importance. Moreover, in its distribution 
and sale, it takes on new values which by no means adhere to all 
manufactured products, and which affect us all directly or indirectly. 
To the Federal government the beer product constitutes an ex- 
ceedingly important object of taxation which in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, yielded a total revenue of $63,268,770.51. 
The Federal corporation tax paid by the brewers should be added 
to this amount, but the exact sum can not be stated. If the 
Federal government were deprived of these taxes it would be 
necessary to devise new forms of taxation more directly consti- 
tuting a burden upon the citizen. 

Let us further consider that the breweries and their appurte- 
nances represent a vast amount of property which is taxed for State 
and local purposes. Should the manufacture of beer be generally 
forbidden, this property would necessarily shrink to next to nothing 
in value, besides greatly lessening the value of property held by 
other afl&liated industries; and a readjustment of State and local 
taxes would necessarily follow in many places. The validity of 
this statement is not in the least affected by pointing to States 
where both the sale and manufacture of beer are outlawed. All such 
places necessarily share the economic benefits of the manufacture 
of beer elsewhere. Even prohibition States can not help supplying 
brewers with their products. North Dakota and Kansas still 
provide barley, Maine its staves, Tennessee its coal and iron, etc. 
All share the Federal revenue from beer and participate in a score 
of other ways in the economic benefits of the beer industry. Be- 
sides prohibition, even when demanded by the Constitution and 
the statutory law, is a theory rather than a practice. 

The beer product is a very important item in transportation. 
In the first instance, there are the vehicles necessa^ for its removal 
from the place of manufacture, implying the use of a large number 
of horses, wagons or of automobile trucks, the latter assuming a 
highly significant place in the automobile industry. Once more the 
farmer (the stock-raiser) is affected and with him the manufacturer 
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of wagons and trucks. Next comes the transportation of beer by 
railroad companies, express concerns and others. Merely the 
number of special cars needed for this purpose, their refrigeration, 
etc., count up large sums. In short, the loss to transportation 
companies would be markedly felt. 

When the beer product has reached its final destination and is 
to be distributed, one may say that it becomes a new object of 
taxation through the license fees imposed upon the places where it 
is sold. The exact total of the Ucense fees in the whole of the United 
States can not be stated, much less can we separate the sum paid 
solely for the privilege of selling beer. For present purposes it 
sufl&ces, however, to say that, exclusive of the Federal tax, the 
liquor license fees in this country amount annually to more than 
eighty million dollars and that the greater part falls upon the sale of 
beer. 

We may put the case differently by saying that if country- 
wide prohibition were enacted, we should have to discover other tax- 
able sources yielding an annual revenue of more than eighty million 
dollars for State and local purposes. Is itnot evident that weallhave 
a share in the value of beer as a yielder of revenue? The common 
retort that the abuse of intoxicants causes social ills entailing 
financial burdens that far exceed the amount received in taxes or 
Ucense fees is simply an evasion of the issue. One can meet it fairly 
by saying that the communities which boast of having suppressed 
the manufacture and sale of liquors do not show a relatively greater 
degree of freedom from crime, pauperism, insanity, disease and other 
ailments than those which seek to regulate the traffic. This does not 
prove so much that prohibition has failed of its mission as that the 
social troubles tmder consideration have not, as is commonly alleged, 
their tap-root in the abuse of drink. Is not insanity common, crime 
rampant, and pauperism and disease all-pervading among nations 
whose religion demands abstinence? Human nature can not be 
made over, nor the ills our flesh is heir to destroyed, by the 
simple method of removing one form of temptation. 

There remains yet another consideration of the economic im- 
portance of the brewing industry. The manufactured product is 
sold at places numbering about 240,000. These figures are' based 
upon the totals of those who pay the government tax as retailers 
and wholesalers, exclusive of the illegal vendors in the prohibition 
States, it may be remarked in passing that in a State Uke Maine 
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much revenue is gained locally by fining these people, and it is 
employed to reduce the local tax rate, without telling objection 
being raised. The several thousand who pay a government tax 
in prohibition States are not reckoned in the above number. 

It is a very low estimate to say that every beer-selling place 
gives employment on an average to three adult males. In other 
words, the number of such adults, who for the greater part would 
be thrown out of employment if the sale of beer ceased, cannot be 
estimated at less than 720,000. We cannot consider that these men 
are engaged in the sale of other beverages as well, for if the manu- 
facture of beer were prohibited that of other intoxicants would meet 
the same fate. 

Then how about those dependent upon these dealers for liveli- 
hood, their families? Hence it is not an over-statement that each 
of these adults engaged in selling beer stands for an average of three 
dependents. This gives a total of 2,160,000 who would be thrown 
upon the world for a different form of living! 

One could go on multiplying valid evidence of the economic 
importance of the beer industry and seek out details in infinite 
numbers. But the thesis with which this article began has been 
proven. 

It only remains to sketch in brief paragraphs the status of the 
beer industry in different States and adduce some official proof of 
the high place it holds among other industries. All of the informa- 
tion given below is taken from the last United States census and is 
found scattered through the bulletins for States. The omission of 
certain States is due to the insignificance of the beer industry in 
them, or the fact that they are under prohibition. In all, mention 
is made of 29 States. 

California. The malt liquor industry shows considerable 
growth for the last census decade, the gain both in value of products 
and in value added by manufacture being greater, however, for the 
five-year period 1897-1904 than for the following five-year period. 
The industry now ranks as the eleventh among the fifteen leading 
industries of the State in value of products. 

Colorado, The malt liquor industry shows an increase of 56.2 
per cent, during the period 1904-1909, as against an increase of 
only 3.8 per cent, during the years 1899-1904, and now ranks eighth 
among the 18 leading industries of the State. 
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Connecticut. The State now ranks its beer industry as twenty- 
first among its fifty leading industries. The value of the beer 
products shows the great increase of 51.2 per cent, in value during 
1904-1909, while the increase for the preceding five-year period was 
but 10.3 per cent. 

Delaware, In this small State the manufacture of beer is not 
extensive, the value of products being $791,000, in 1909. Yet it 
occupies the eleventh place among the twenty industries ennumer- 
ated at the census. The increase in the value of products between 
1904 and 1909 was 4.1 per cent. 

Idaho, Among the seven industries in this agricultural State, 
that of brewing ranks sixth in the value of products, which shows 
an increase in 1904-1909 of not less than 130.4 per cent., and was 
then in a most flourishing condition. 

Illinois, During the five-year period 1904-1909, the number 
of breweries decreased from 116 to 106, but there was an increase 
of 365, or 9.1 per cent, in the average number of wage-earners and 
$4,662,000, or 19.6 per cent., in the value of products, which reached 
the sum of $27,900,000. In other words, the malt liquor industry 
ranks thirteenth in the value of products annually among the 95 
leading industries of Illinois. 

Indiana, Of the 55 industries showing products in excess of 
$500,000 in value, that of the manufacture of beer ranks seventeenth. 
The value of the product was over eight million dollars and showing 
an increase of 34.2 per cent, in 1904-1909, as compared with 7.3 
per cent, in the period 1899-1904. 

Iowa, In this State, the beer industry holds the fifteenth 
place among the 45 leading industries; the figures are available, 
showing the per cent, of increase in the value of products, but it is 
significant that this value exceeds annually three million dollars. 
There was a time when the industry was banished from Iowa. 

Kentucky, The thriving condition of the malt liquor industry 
is indicated "by an increase in the value of products of 34.7 per cent., 
during the five-year period of 1904-1909, as against 15.3 per cent. 
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in the preceding period. The value of products was about five 
million dollars, which places the making of beer twelfth in importance 
among the 38 industries of the State. 

Louisiana. Among the 25 leading manufacturing industries 
the production of beer ranks eighth in the volume of products, 
which now exceeds two and a half million dollars and showed an 
increase of 56.2 per cent, in 1904-1909, as against an increase of 
55.4 per cent, during the period 1899-1904. Both percentages 
indicate a rapid growth. 

Maryland. The relative importance of the malt Uquor in- 
dustry is shown by the fact that it ranks thirteenth among the 53 
leading industries in the value of products, which is equivalent to 
about six million dollars annually. The percentage of increase in this 
value for the period 1904-1909 was 14.6 per cent., which is less than 
for the preceding five years when the value increased by 20.1 per 
cent. 

Massachusetts. Of 76 leading industries in the State for which 
products valued at more than $500,000 were reported in 1909, ohe 
beer industry ranked twenty-second. The value of the products 
reached the amoimt of nearly thirteen milUon dollars. During the 
five-year period 1904-1909 the value of products increased 14.8 
per cent., which is the more significant when one recalls that the 
preceding five-year period a decrease in value of 1.6 per cent, was 
reported. 

Michigan. With products valued at $9,840,000 in 1909, the 
beer industry ranked nineteenth in importance among the 28 
separate industries reported with an output for each valued at more 
than one million dollars. The increase in value of products during 
1904-1909 was 40.6 per cent., while in the preceding five-year period 
it measured 32.1 per cent. 

Minnesota. The beer industry shows a notable growth, the 
value of the product having increased 71.1 per cent, in five years. 
It now represents more than ten and a half million dollars annually, 
while in 1904 it amounted to something over six million dollars. 
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Among the 50 leading industries of the State, that of the manu- 
facture of beer ranks ninth. 

Missouri, Although the value of products for the brewing 
industry practically doubled during the last census decade, the 
increase from 1904 to 1909 was slight ; but the value added by manu- 
facture, $19,879,000, was larger than that shown by any other in- 
dustry in the State, with the single exception of printing and pub- 
lishing. Among the 59 leading industries of Missouri, the mauu- 
facture of beer ranks fifth in the value of products, which represents 
the enormous total for 1909 of $27,447,000. This represents an 
increase for the last five-year census period of 13.6 per cent. The 
average number of wage earners employed in 1909 was 5,646. 

Montana, As a manufacturing industry, that of making beer 
was the third among the thirteen leading industries. The value of 
products was nearly two and a half million dollars greater than that 
of the flour mill and grist mill products; moreover it showed an 
increase of 40.9 per cent., as compared with an increase of 35.7 
per cent, for the preceding five years. 

Nebraska, The value of the beer products increased to the 
extent of 100.4 per cent, during the five years 1904-1909, while the 
previous five years showed an increase of 16 per cent. The malt 
liquor industry holds sixth rank among the 25 leading industries 
of the State. 

New Hampshire, No other State shows an actual decrease in 
the value of malt liquors produced during the five-year period, 
1904-1909. It amounted to 27.1 per cent. Nevertheless the beer 
industry ranks eleventh among the 29 leading industries ennumer- 
ated by the census. 

New Jersey, At the last census, the value of the malt liquors 
produced was more than 20 million dollars, which places the in- 
dustry eleventh in rank among 29 leading industries of the State. 
The increase in value of products was 15.7 per cent, during 1904- 
1909 and less than for the preceding five years. 
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New York. In this the foremost manufacturing State in the 
Union, the production of beer ranks seventh as to the value of 
products among the 139 leading industries. The total output of 
the industry in 1909 was valued at $77,720,000, an increase over 
1904 of $15,762,000, or 25,4 per cent., which was considerably more 
than double the gain for the preceding five-year period. At the 
census of 1909, New York ranked first among the States of the Union 
in the manufacture of malt liquors. Says the census report for 
1909, "the manufacture of malt, distilled and vinous liquors forms 
a very important group of industries in New York. The manu- 
facture of malt liquors was by far the most important." 

Ohio, The census specifies 90 leading industries, which in 1909 
had a product in excess of $500,000 in value, and twelfth in point 
of rank in this great manufacturing State stands the beer industry. 
The value of the product was $25,332,000. The percentage of in- 
crease in value was 17.2 for the period 1904-1909, as against 19 
per cent, during the preceding five years. 

Oregon, The State counts 24 leading industries and ninth 
among them in the value of products is the manufacture of beer. 
This value has increased 66.1 per cent, during 1904-1909, as against 
56.6 per cent, in the previous five-year period. 

Pennsylvania, The census specifies for this State 94 industries 
or industry groups which had in 1909 a product in excess of $700,000 
in value. Among them, the production of malt Uquors ranks 
fifteenth. Since 1849, when 102 estabUshments with products 
valued at $1,173,000 were reported, the brewing industry has 
developed rapidly. Pennsylvania ranked second in importance 
among the States in 1849, and has retained the same position, at 
each succeeding census. In 1899 the value of products was $29,- 
163,000 and in 1909 it was $47,713,000, an increase for the decade of 
$18,550,000, or 63.3 per cent. There were in 1909 no less than 237 
establishments with an average number of wage earners of 7,234. 

Texas. With annual products valued at $6,464,000 in 1909, 
the manufacture of beer ranks fourth among the 33 leading in- 
dustries of the State. During the period 1904-1909 the value of 
products increased 55.6 per cent., which makes a very slight increase 
over the preceding five-year period. 
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Utah. The increase in value of products of 113.0 per cent, 
during 1904-1909 was the largest of any State in the Union. The 
manufacture of beer now ranks seventh among the 18 leading in- 
dustries of Utah. 

Virginia. Although the value of the products of the beer 
induscry was under two million dollars in 1909, it ranks twenty- 
fourth among the leading industries of the State. There was, 
moreover, an increase of 34.6 per cent, in the v&lue of products 
during the period 1904-1909. 

Washington. Although the number of breweries remained 
the same as 1904, the value of products has increased 54.4 per cent., 
the average number of wage-earners has largely been augmented, 
and the manufacture of beer now ranks eighth among the 33 leading 
industries of the State. In 1909 the total output reached the amount 
of seven million dollars in value. 

West Virginia. During the five years, 1899-1904, the beer 
industry showed an increase in the value of products of 92.8 per 
cent., but in 1904-1909 of only 5.8 per cent. Still the manufacture 
of beer ranks twelfth in importance among the 30 leading industries^ 
with an annual output valued at more than two million dollars. 

Wisconsin. This State ranks third among the States in the 
production of malt liquors and second in the output of malt. The 
beer industry holds fifth place among the 59 leading industries of 
the State, with a value of products given in 1909 as $32,126,000. 
This value increased 12 per cent, from 1904r-1909. The average 
number of wage-earners employed was over 5,000. During 1909 
the State produced 8.6 per cent, of the total value of malt liquors 
and 25.1 per cent, of the total value of malt reported for the United 
States. 



TTTBERCULOSIS AND ALCOHOL. 

THE relation, fancied or real, between intemperance and 
various forms of disease, is an ancient subject of discussion. 
That abuse of drink, like any other excess, predisposes the 
body to a variety of ailments, is an accepted truth with which no 
sane man quarrels. It is a different question how far the use of in- 
toxicants as a habit can be said to bring on specific forms of disease. 
Medical science is certainly not ready with a final verdict. But 
where men skilled in uncovering the causes of disease remain silent 
or maintain a negative attitude, the amateur social pathologist of 
prohibition tendencies steps in and declares upon the basis of 
doubtful evidence that he can establish the truth. 

Thus, latterly, attempts have been madetoshowthat indulgence 
in drink is one of the principal causes, if not the chief one, of tuber- 
culosis. It is tmdoubtedly true that as intemperance undermines 
vitality and diminishes the power of resistance, it makes people 
susceptible to the white plague. But it is a far cry to jump from 
this fact to the conclusion that if it were not for Uquor, we should 
soon be able to rout this dreaded enemy. 

Some well-intentioned saviours of our civiUzation conveniently 
forget that tuberculosis is gradually ceasing to be the menace it was; 
that, year by year, the death rate from tuberculosis diminishes, as 
the examination of the official mortality returns from any part of 
the country will show. But does this fact bear any relation to a 
diminished consumption of drink? The Anti-Saloon League, for 
instance, which has recently made much of drink as a cause of 
tuberculosis, would hardly admit that the consumption of liquor and 
intemperance are gradually declining, for that would be a plain 
argument against the necessity of its crusade. 

Before examining critically one of the latest inquiries purport- 
ing to show, amoiig other things, that the use of intoxicants is one 
of the most proUfic sources of tuberculosis, it is worth while to call 
attention to certain conditions which these worthy foes of alcohol 
overlook. 

Aside from the congested quarters in large cities, where misery 
and disease of all kinds have a natural habitat, the ravages of the 
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white plague are probably nowhere so striking as among the people 
of Scandinavian and German stock, in. the rural districts of the 
middle and northwestern States, though it is far from uncommon 
among the people of so-called native origin. Through wide sections 
of these prosperous regions, there is hardly a farmer's home which 
has not paid tribute to the white plague. That three or more 
members of the same household have succumbed to it, is no un- 
common story. Are they hard-drinking men and women? No; 
the question is of an abstemious as well as exceedingly prosperous 
rural population which does not waste its substance at the saloon, 
which indulges sparingly in home-made brews, and among which 
habitual topers are a rarity. This is characteristically true of the 
Scandinavian people who are coming forward in the second or 
third generation. The German farmer, unlike his city brother, is 
not commonly an habitual beer-drinker and is known for his thrifty 
and temperate habits. Yefc, tuberculosis takes excessive toll from 
these peoples; it is the disease that menaces them most. And mark 
well, it is not generally the men who are laid low, but the women, 
the young girls who have hardly emerged from childhood waste 
away and die. And they are as innocent of the drink habit as the 
very apostles of prohibition themselves; likewise they have not in- 
herited weakened bodies from their fathers and mothers. With the 
general conditions that help to propagate tuberculosis in these cases, 
we have here no concern ; but in view of such facts a warfare against 
the disease based upon the claim that total abstinence is the chief 
defence against the enemy, becomes a pernicious absurdity. 

Nevertheless, there has recently appeared a study of tuberculosis 
conditions which leans strongly to this side. Considered merely as a 
piece of investigation, it is beneath notice, for it bears aU the ear- 
marks of pseudo-science and is pitiful in its crudities. But it is 
fathered by a recognized Anti-tuberculosis League, and its con- 
clusions are such as to lead the Anti-Saloon League to spread abroad 
the legend that drink is the ^'principal cause of the great white 
plague in Cincinnati." Of course, if this were actually true of one 
large city, it would hold good in practically all other populous 
centres where a similarity of general conditions prevails. 

We refer to a study made by the Anti-tuberculosis League of 
Cincinnati, which has made what it is pleased to call a "survey" of 
certain districts of that city, four in number, where tuberculosis is 
specially common; the general results being summarized by the 
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responsible head of the survey in the Civic News, for July 1, 1912. 
Four ''districts'' were canvassed, each comprising from one to three 
or four city blocks. In regard to three of these districts, no special 
comment is needed, but one of them, comprising three city blocks, 
is described as *'a part of the red light district." And the facts in 
regard to it are tabulated and given with those pertaining to an 
ordinary and presumably self-respecting working population resi- 
dent in the other districts! Why? Because drink and dissipation 
was believed to be the prevaiUng cause of the excessive number of 
tuberculosis cases among the **red light" people. Naturally, one 
expects to find disease among those whose profession is vice, but 
that does not go a great ways toward estabUshing a definite relation 
in these cases between drink and tuberculosis, much less does such 
material permit of generalizations. In all, there were 41 homes of 
prostitution included in the survey. 

The inquiry included questions regarding numbers of famihes 
and children to each, their housing conditions, income, rent paid 
weekly, cost of alcohol per family and per member of each, etc., etc. 
There were many other details, in large part of the trivial and useless 
order. The population facts as stated are not very intelligible and 
hardly helpful. Our chief interest, however, lies in the statements 
concerning the weekly outlay for alcohol and the deduction made 
from it. 

The general facts pertinent to this discussion are stated thus: 

DISTRICTS. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

Average members per family $3. 89 $ 5.9 $3. 83 $3. 75 

Average children per family 1.01 .4 .68 1.12 

Average wine weekly per family.. 16.53 16.60 15.90 12.23 

Average income per member 4. 34 9.82 4.15 3.28 

Average weekly cost of alcohol 

per family 1.15 5.67 1.54 1.32 

Average weekly cost of alcohol 

per member 30 .96 .40 .35 

This is a singular array of figures. Note that the number of 
children is not given except an average per family and that their ages 
remain unknown, although this is an important question in relation 
to the use of intoxicants. Observe also the statement of weekly 
incomes and the average of such per member, which, of course, is 
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rather meaningless without facts in regard to the number of bread- 
winning age. In passing one may ask, what constitutes the 
**family'' in a vice resort and how the average earnings of the in- 
mates are figured? 

But the crucial point concerns the expenditure for alcohol. 
By this term, presumably, is meant intoxicating drinks of all kinds, 
since later on mention is made of beer. The amounts spent in 
drink by the red light habitues can be left out as having nothing to 
do with the general thesis, for they relate to abnormal people living 
under abnormal conditions, who wotdd be natural victims of tuber- 
culosis even if they were temperate. 

So clumsily are the figures compiled that one is at a loss to 
pictuie the average relating to families. But here we have the 
weekly expenditure for "alcohoP* per family in districts Nos. 1, 3, 
and 4, respectively, $1.15, $1.54 and $1.32. This means a weekly 
average per family member of 30 cents, 40 cents and 35 cents in 
districts 1, 3 and 4. Now, translating the purchasing power of 
thirty cents into terms of beer, it is about equal to seven glasses of 
this commodity — one for each day in the week; perhaps if bought 
by the **growler" it would be a little more. Or, if whiskey of a 
cheap quality were bought, thirty cents would not yield over six 
"drinks." One may safely set the amount consumed considerably 
higher and ask, according to what physiology does alcohol in such 
doses undermine vitaUty and predispose to tuberculosis? To be 
sure, as some children were concerned, the adult consumption 
would probably average higher than indicated above. On the basis 
of figures presented, however, it would be wholly inadmissible to 
connect the prevalence of tuberculosis in the districts with the 
amount spent for alcohol. Probably not even the Anti-Saloon 
League would contend that intoxicants actually contain the germs 
of tuberculosis. 

Other figures are adduced showing the per cent, of children 
drinking beer, and about one-half, roughly speaking, are put down 
as such. Just what this means is a bit obscure, but in any event, 
the amounts concerned can not be excessive according to the budget 
of weekly expenditure. 

Now, what deductions does the Cincinnati Anti-tuberculosis 
League draw from its jumble of figures relating to housing conditions, 
incomes, dissipation, etc. After having cited some mortality 
returns for the districts, and compared the prevalence of unsanitary 
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conditions, the income and expenditure for drink, the author con- 
cludes: **It seems a logical conclusion from the analysis of our figures 
that dissipation must take the lead among the causes of consumption, 
with damp living rooms and sleeping rooms second." And his 
basis ? Simply the fact that in the haunts of vice tuberculosis is ripe 
and large amounts are spent for drink. One is tempted to speak 
here of prostitution of facts. Since the author deals with people 
dedicated to vice, why not count vice itself a factor, as well as drink? 

Of course, even a t3rro in these matters knows that if dissipation 
were eliminated, there would be less susceptibiUty to disease and 
better living conditions. But this budding sociologist has not 
proven an alarming extent of dissipation, except in one district 
where it is a part of the life of professional vice. 

We have not learned that drunkenness is prevalent, nor that 
these families could find sanitary conditions of Uving for an extra 
$1.50 per week. May it not be that the unwholesome conditions of 
living lead to a greater use of drink than a wise economy dictates 
and that in hunting for causes we must go further back? 

How far there is drunkenness in any of these families we are not 
told, but it must dawn upon the ordinary intellect that there may be 
many case of incipient tuberculosis in which a desire for stimulants 
comes after the enemy has attacked. There is such a thing as 
attempting to drown one's sorrow also over bodily ills. But all 
considerations of this sort are passed over in silence. 

This Cincinnati survey is so defective in conclusive evidence and 
so clearly put together to meet a theory rather than truth, that one 
wotdd prefer to ignore it but for the credence sure to be given it by 
the unwary and the drctdation it will gain among certain propa- 
gandists. 

Witness the welcome to the survey extended by the Anti- 
Saloon League. We have already cited how it spreads abroad the 
results of the alleged inquiry under the heading **Drink, the princi- 
pal cause of the great white plague in Cincinnati.'' And in what 
purports to be a r^sum^ of the Anti -tuberculosis League's figures it 
reiterates that among the causes of tuberculosis the League * 'found 
the chief cause to be drinking of intoxicants." 

The fact that district No. 2 comprises only vice resorts and thus 
can not be brought into comparison, is passed over in characteristic 
silence. Yet the figures shown for this district indicate on their 
face that they relate to abnormal conditions as to income of the 
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"families, '* their expenditufe for drink, and the death rate from 
tuberculosis. 

The Anti-Saloon League finds the most "appalling result of 
investigations" to be "that in the district canvassed neariy one-half 
of the children are beer-drinkers." It laments, "What canbeexpected 
from these children in the years to come? Not only will the death 
rate continue higher in this section if existing conditions are per- 
mitted to prevail, but the standard of citizenship will be lowered, 
and the children bom and raised in such surroundings will have 
low morals as well as low vitality." 

Nowhere is it defined what, in the meaning accepted by the 
investigators, constitutes a beer-drinking child. Presumably the 
children who are permitted an occasional glass of beer were rated 
as beer-drinkers, regardless of whether their indulgence was mod- 
erate or not. Only the Anti-Saloon League is capable of the intel- 
lectual feat of concluding from such evidence that the most "appall- 
ing result of the investigation" is the discovery that nearly one- 
half of the children are "beer-drinkers," meaning thereby wedded 
to the beer habit. 

The Cincinnati Anti-tuberculosis League has done the great 
cause it should serve a signal injury by putting forth the results of so 
' superficial and biased a survey; its very workmanship shows more 
than ordinary lack of grasp. It should be unnecessary to remind 
this League that while the death rate from tuberculosis, according 
to the United States Census, has decreased from 30 per 10,000 popu- 
lation in 1880 to less than 16 in 1910, the consumption of Hquor, 
especially of beer, shows a constant trend upward. If the use of 
liquor is the chief cause of tuberculosis in one large city, such is 
presumably the case in all large cities the country over, and 
the conclusion would inevitably be that the greater consumption 
of drink, the more deaths from tuberculosis. As the reverse happens 
to be the truth, it remains for the League to revise its findings in 
conformity with fact. This unfortunately will not prevent the 
untruth to which it has given utterance from gaining currency. 
One can always depend upon such an agency as the Anti-Saloon 
League to seize upon whatever may be said against the use of in- 
toxicants for purposes of propaganda. Its attitude is that of a 
mental intemperance which blinds it to ordinary distinctions between 
the false and the true. Yet the League ostensibly battles for a 
higher morality. 



IS CIVILIZATION IN DANGER? 

ONE can hear the cohorts of professional prohibitionists and 
. Anti-Saloon Leaguers replying in a shrill chorus, "Yes, civi- 
lization is in great danger and chiefly from the drink peril." 
Mentally balanced writers, who take a pessimistic view of our times, 
may assert strongly that our civilization is endangered, but they at 
least take a survey of history and refer to the multitude of causes 
that play upon humanity for good or ill, while our extremist friends 
know but a single general cause of the world's ailments. This is, 
of course, stupid, not to use a harsher phrase. 

Yet it so happens that able authors in trying to prove the 
dangers to our civilization make an appeal not only to history but 
to statements of fact. And the facts they sometimes endeavor to 
establish relate to social phenomena which uninformed prohibition- 
ists and others of the like habitually regard as originating almost 
exclusively in the abuse of drink. Thus, the argument that civili- 
zation is imperiled by the liquor trafiic gets a semblance of support 
in important quarters. 

Quite recently the well-known English writers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whetham, have been much troubled by premonitions of a decaying 
civilization, and, in proof, they do not merely have recourse to 
philosophical reasoning. Among other things, they point to the 
figures published by the Poor Law and Lunacy Commissioners 
and the penal authorities, saying that in England there is *'no 
diminution of pauperism and a constant and sustained increase of 
crime and mental defect.** They self -evidently set up this claim 
on the basis of statistics, and if it shotdd be found valid some un- 
thinking writers will be sure to explain further that these alleged 
bad English conditions have their root and origin in intemperance. 

Of course, notable authors like Mr. and Mrs. Whetham and 
other thinkers who may share their views, do not find an explanation 
of the alleged increase of crimes, lunacy, etc., in the abuse of in- 
toxicants. In fact, they do not meddle at all with the causes of 
these ills, and are too well informed to seek out a single cause. 
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On the other hand, if crime and lunacy and mental defect have 
become rampant in England and elsewhere, the prohibition host 
will rise up and explain that the bottom cause is the inordinate 
consumption of alcohol beverages. But if it can be shown that 
conditions of pauperism, crime and lunacy not only fail to give 
special cause for alarm, but show actual improvement notwithstand- 
ing an increasing consumption of intoxicants, then it is evident that 
current assertions fall fiat and that the' opponents must seek new 
weapons for their armory. 

Let us first cite what the well-known scientist Joseph M'Cabe 
has to say on the subject of English and European conditions in the 
respects under consideration, supplementing his statistical proofs 
with some more recent ones drawn from official sources. Then we 
shall examine the same matters so far as they relate to the United 
States. 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 191 2, Mr. Joseph M'Cabe has 
the following to say of arguments of Mr. and Mrs. Whetham: "At 
last the authors come to the statements of fact. They point to 
figures published by our Poor Law and Lunacy Commissioners and 
our penal authorities; they say that there is *no diminution of 
pauperism and a constant and sustained increase of crime and 
lunacy and mental defect.' Here undoubtedly we have supposed 
facts which justify pessimism. And here precisely I join issue, and 
say that the idea is not founded on a serious comparative study of 
statistics, and is almost wholly incorrect. 

*'The highest authorities on the subject have repeatedly 
pointed out that if there is any increase of mental disease in modem 
civilization, especially in England, it is very slight, and is due to 
plain environmental causes. It is not proved that there is any 
increase of mental disease in England out of proportion to the 
growth of population; if there is an increase, as there probably is, 
it is only what the increase of city life naturally implies. 

'The fact on which emphasis is usually laid is that the census 
returns show that, while the *feeble-minded' were 336 to the 
100,000 of the population of the United Kingdom in 1881, the pro- 
portion had arisen in 1901 to 429 in 100,000. In quoting these 
figures, however, it is rarely mentioned that the heading in the 
census-paper was changed in 1901 from*idiots' to *feeble-minded,* 
which would make a considerable difference to domestic classifiers. 
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It shotdd further be noticed that the increase was considerably 
greater in Ireland (355 to 561 per 100,000) than in England and 
Wales (325 per 100,000): a point which throws greater stress upon 
environment. But the serious social student relies rather on the 
figures published by the Lunacy Commissioners, which return the 
total number of 'Itmatics' as in 1908, 126,000 in the whole of England 
and Wales, or 356.7 per 100,000 of the population — ^less than four 
in a thousand. 

"Here again there is, superficially, an ominous increase. In 
twenty years (1889 to 1908) the number had doubled, and the pro- 
portion increased from 296.5 to 356.7. Apart, however, from the 
fact that in 1876 the imperial authorities made a grant of four 
shillings per pauper lunatic to the local authorities, and this had 
led to an increasing disposition to relieve the rates of removing 
feeble-minded paupers to the milder category of lunatics, we have 
many considerations to take into account. Chief of these are in- 
creased stringency in the registration of lunatics and the gradual 
improvement of public asylums, and education of the community 
in their real significance. Essayists and lecturers sometimes argue 
as if we had a ftdl record of lunacy for many years back, whereas 
there is even now hardly any country in the world with reliable and 
ample records of mentally diseased except England. Taking 
Europe generally, the social phenomenon of modem times, in this 
field, is increased registration of lunatics and more conscientious 
discharge of public duty in regard to them. The swelling of the 
figures is largely a social gain. 

"Experts, both in England and Germany, are almost entirely 
agreed that these considerations — ^together with the modem 
recognition of milder forms of mental disease and the inclusion of 
certain paralytic and puerperal patients — ^make it quite impossible 
to say positively that there has been an increase of lunacy beyond 
the increase of population, and that in any case the increase must 
be sUght. I would add that a careful examination of the figures 
plainly coimects this increase with environmental causes rather 
than heredity. In the kingdom of Prussia, for instance, the pro- 
portion of lunatics rose from 22.4 per 10,000 in 1871 to 26 per 10,000 
in 1895 ; but in the BerUn circuit the increase was 12.2 to 28.17. In 
other words, the increase of city life and strain is an outstanding 
factor. The high increase in Ireland, on the other hand, points no 
less clearly to economic causes involving a lessening of vitaUty. It 
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is also noteworthy that while our pauper lunatics have increased 
by 50 per cent, in twenty years (75,000 in 1889 to 115,000 in 1908) 
the patients in private asylumns and hospitals of mental disease — 
I recently delivered a scientific lecture in one to a hundred keenly 
interested 'patients' — are now used even for lesser disorder. We 
see much significance in this. The class which is supposed to be 
lowering its standard by restricting its birth-rate is not deteriorat- 
ing, according to this important positive test ; the increase of lunacy 
is among the poor, with their harder economic conditions and their 
slower appreciation of the need to treat mental disease. Lastly, 
one must remember that the better care and Conditions in our 
asylums have increased the longevity of patients. 

"Professor Karl Pearson, the statistician of the eugenist move- 
ment, has at times held up to us the healthier standard of our 
colonials. It is interesting to notice that while the ratio of lunatics 
is 356.7 to the 100,000 in England and Wales, it is 354 in New 
Zealand, 360 in New South Wales, 378 in Queensland, and 396 in 
Victoria. The position of those who fancy that England is decaying 
relatively to the other powers in Europe is even worse. Broadly 
speaking, our figures of lunacy have increased by 50 per cent, in 
thirty years. In Germany the figures have increased by more than 
20 per cent, in ten years and more than 100 per cent, in twenty years. 
In Holland they have increased by 60 per cent, in fifteen years; in 
Belgium, by 70 per cent, in twenty years. In France, the figures 
have increased by only 29 per cent, in twenty years! I must, how- 
ever, add that I am merely protesting against a superficial appeal 
in the interest of a theory or creed. Lunacy statistics are ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, and offer as yet little basis for deductions. It 
is enough to show that in the case of England, where the figures are 
the most reliable, this reliability and fulness could only be obtained 
by a very misleading growth of the figures, and the statement that 
there is a great increase of insanity is demonstrably false. 

"Finally, let us set the problem in its true proportions. Less 
than four in one thousand of our people are afflicted with mental 
disease, including light and temporary forms, and certain forms of 
paralysis and puerperal disease. Of these fully one-half belong to 
famiUes in which mental disease had been unknown ; and one-half 
of the remainder have only collateral or remote indications of he- 
reditary disease. To make a momentous business of a problem which 
involves one or two in every thousand of our population, and a 
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burden which amounts at the outside to a couple of million poxmds a 
year for the nation, is somewhat disproportionate.'' 

Fortunately, it is possible to supplement the evidence in regard 
to insanity by later figures than those given by Mr. M'Cabe. The 
Inspectors of Lunatics for Ireland (it is well-known that this coimtry 
shows an extremely high insanity rate) have recently issued a blue- 
book for the year ended December 31, 1912, which shows that the 
number of insane in asylum (total 24,655) gives an increase for the 
year of 261 as against 250 for its preceding year when the increase 
was 250. But the increase for 1911 was 61 less than the average 
increase for the ten preceding years, which was 322. In other words, 
the average rate of increase for the past five years was more than 5 
per annum, whereas the average rate during the period 1880 to 1911 
was more than 10 per annum. 

In regard to the question of **alcohol as a cause of insanity," 
the report states that the facts indicate that there is practically 
no relationship between the distribution of insanity and that of drunk- 
enness in Ireland. Chronic alcoholism is so small in Ireland that it 
can have no great influence on the insanity rate. 

Another authoritative utterance on the question of insanity in 
England is by Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., pathologist to the London 
County Asylums and physician to Charing Cross Hospital. In a 
paper read before the First International Eugenics Congress, held at 
London, in July, 1912, he has this to say on the supposed growth of 
insanity : * *The great increase of insanity, in my opinion, is apparent 
rather than reaV^ He then proceeds to give reasons which are sub- 
stantially those recited by Mr. M'Cabe. 

On the subject of intemperance as a cause of insanity, Dr. 
Mott makes the following statement : * 'While yielding to no one in 
desire to see temperate measures adopted for the control and regu- 
lation of the liquor crafiic and the segregation ofthe chronic inebriate, 
who, in my judgment, is more dangerous to society than the 
lunatic; nevertheless, I am of opinion that there is no proof that 
certifiable insanity would diminish to anything like the extent that 
is fondly cherished by total abstainers if alcohol were abolished." 
Dr. Be van Lewis and Dr. Sullivan, by careful analysis and 
tables, have shown that in the regional distribution of insanity 
it is difficult to trace any evidence of alcoholic influence such as 
might be expected if alcoholism really accounted for a sixth of 
the total cases of registered insanity. They have shown that 
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inland the agricultural communities were the least inebriate, but 
had the highest ratios of pauperism and insanity; inland and 
maritime, mining and manufacturing communities above all others 
were the most intemperate, yet revealed the lowest ratios of pauper- 
ism and insanity. Dr. Sullivan concludes that alcohol, as the 
essential cause of certified insanity, falls a good deal short of the 16 
per cent, at which it is rated in the official statistics. This entirely 
conforms with my observations on post mortem examinations 
in hospital and asylum practice." 

In regard to the prevalence of crime as evidence of a de- 
teriorating civilization, Mr. M'Cabe has this to say: 

*The statement of Mr. and Mrs. Whetham that there is *a 
constant and sustained increase of crime' in England is even more 
unfortunate. It is hardly scientific, or conducive to sound social 
thinking, to take figures of crime and ignore the increase of popu- 
lation. I take the figures for the last twenty-five years (to the last 
codified) and find that the ratio of criminals to population has 
actually diminished in most comforting degree. In five years, 
from 1883 to 1887, the proportion of crime committed (whether 
conviction followed or not) was 328.85 to every 100,000 of the popu- 
lation ; the ratio has fallen steadily, with some comparative rise in 
recent years, to 271.85 per 100,000 in the years 1903 to 1907. The 
ratio of persons tried for indictable offences was 212.50 at the earlier 
date, 175.87 at the later. The ratio of persons arrested for non- 
indictable offenses was 2263.5 at the earlier date; 2113.2 at the 
later. And again, a closer examination discredits the theory on 
which these false charges against our country are so often brought. 
Murder and violent assaults have gone down steadily and very 
considerably. It is offences against property, more clearly con- 
nected with economic and social conditions, which persist. Drunk- 
enness, again, has decreased, taking the number of convictions. It 
grew again toward the end of the century, in a wave of national 
prosperity, but is sinking once more, and has positively decreased 
in twenty-five years. The consumption per head of alcohol has 
gone down remarkably and steadily in the last ten years." 

Once more we are able to furnish fresher proof than is cited by 
Mr. M'Cabe in regard to the decline of crime in England. The 
report of the Commissioners of Prisons for 1911-1912 has just been 
published, and it shows not only a decline in the number of prisoners, 
particularly among juvenile offenders, but the lowest point has been 
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reached within statistical record. In twenty years the number of 
convicted male ofEenders between the ages of 16 and 21 has fallen 
from 18,000 to 8,000, or more than 50 per cent., while female 
ofEenders have decreased from 4,000 to less than 1,000, or 75 percent. 

In 1904-1905, the proportion of prisoners per 100,000 popula- 
tion was 586.2. Last year this had fallen 439.2, a decrease of no 
less than 147. This is the lowest proportion recorded. 

"It is a matter of satisfaction," say the Commissioners of 
Prisons, "that in a year marked by much social unrest, and in some 
places by disorder, fewer persons should have come to prison re- 
latively to population than in any year on record. The low prison 
population was maintained throughout the year, the daily average 
in the local prisons being over 1,000 less than forthe preceding year." 

Will the advocates for prohibition concede that England is 
becoming more and more sober in the absence of prohibition laws, 
and in the face of a consumption of spirits which remains about 
stationary and a consumption of malt liquors which shows an up- 
ward trend? Or will they admit that the fancied relation between 
drink and alcohol is not capable of proof? If practically all crime 
results from drink, how will they explain the marked decline of the 
crime rate in a country which shows a per capita consumption of 
beer second to that of Belgium and Germany and vastly in excess 
of that for the United States? A dilemma faces them whichever 
way they turn, for there is no going behind the official returns. 

Just one more paragraph from Mr. M'Cabe's writings: "Mr. 
and Mrs. Whetham say, lastly, that there is *no diminution of pauper- 
ism.' It would be remarkable to find that there had been, when 
our poorer families are flooding an overcrowded labor market with 
an uncontrolled production of children ; yet, to the credit of England, 
this is what we do find, to a slight extent : According to Webb's 
supplement to Mulhall, the number of persons in receipt of relief has 
gone down steadily from 31.2 per 1,000 of the population in the 
seventies, to 22.1 in 1908. In conclusion, I would add that nearly 
every other positive and statistical test of the nation's health shows 
improvement and not decay." 

So much for the conditions in a country that is noted for its gen- 
eral use of intoxicants, especially among the people who contribute 
most largely to the classes from which inmates of jails, asylums 
and other public institutions are drawn, people who too often have 
been pictured as commonly sodden with drink. 
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Next let lis turn to our country and examine the available 
evidence in regard to insanity, crinie and pauperism, asking whether 
it. tends to show that our civiHzation is in danger, even if we are not 
of the altogether mistaken notion that drink is the chief producer 
of these social ills. 

INSANITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The alannists who make capital out of a supposedly rapid 
growth of insanity in this country find superficially considerable 
support in official statistics; but how to interpret them correctly 
they know not, and apparently do not care to find out. 

The number of insane persons cared for in hospitals on January 
1, 1910, was 187,454; the number committed during 19 10 was 60,603; 
and the number discharged was 53,880. At the next preceding 
census of the insane (1904), the number of inmates of hospitals for 
the insane on January 1, was 150,151, and the number committed 
to hospitals during the year was 49,622. Therefore, in the six 
years, from 1904 to 1910, there was an increase of 37,303, or 24.8 
per cent., in the number of patients confined in hospitals for the 
insane, and an increase of 10,981, or 22.1 per cent., in the number 
annually committed to such hospitals. While the population of 
the United States increased about 11 per cent, in the interval 
between 1904 and 1910, the population in hospitals for the insane 
increased about 25 per cent. The number of insane in hospitals 
per 100,000 of population increased from 61.5 in 1904 to 65.9 in 1910. 
The number of persons annually committed to hospitals for 
the insane per 100,000 increased from 61.5 in 1904 to 65.9 in 1910. 
It would thus appear that the number of persons becoming insane 
in a community comprising 100,000 persons, was greater by 4.4 in 
1910 than it was in 1904. 

Assuredly, these figures seem ominous. Small wonder that 
light-headed people with pessimistic leanings seize upon them as 
evidence of decay and seek some general explanatory cause of this 
condition. But the truth is that we have no means of calculating 
the true insanity rate ; we do not know what it was a few years ago, 
and today only produce figures showing how fast the insane ac- 
cumulate in special institutions and not the rate of which new 
cases of insanity develop. 

Even if the census had shown twice or three times as large a 
ratio of insane committed per 100,000 of population between the 
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years 1904 and 1910 as the one cited above, the fact would not be 
a cause for alarm but rather for congratulation. Why? Because 
throughout our cotintry only a part of the known insane population 
ever have been or is now cared for in special institutions. The 
building of new hospitals and the gathering therein of growing 
numbers do not indicate a universal increase of insanity, but that 
we are beginning to afford proper care and treatment of the mentally 
sick. The larger the scale on which this is done, the greater the im- 
provement of the conditions of the insane in the United States, the 
more startHng will appear their ratio to the population. 

When the Bureau of the Census records, for instance, that on 
January 1, 1910 the State of Minnesota had a ratio of 228.5 insane 
in her hospitals for 100,000 population, and a ratio of commitments 
of 68.7, while Arkansas had only 69*4 insane in hospitals per 100,000 
inhabitants and a commitment ratio of 16.2, what is the correct 
inference? Simply this, that Minnesota endeavors to provide 
amply for her insane and to afford them all proper institutional 
treatment, while Arkansas supports a single hospital, which is 
utterly inadequate, and that hundreds of deserving cases must be 
denied admission, and that others are crowded out, being obHged to 
seek refuge in almshouses or to Uve without even this poor sub- 
stitute for pubUc care. Examples of this kind could be multipUed 
throughout the United States. 

To make the matter clearer, let us take a State Uke Massa- 
chusetts which in 1910 showed a higher ratio of insane in hospitals 
as well as a higher ratio of commitments during that year than any 
other State in the Union. This commonwealth insists upon taking- 
care of all her insane and will not permit them to be housed in 
almshouses and prisons. This, of course, counts for much. But 
beyond this, Dr. Owen Copp, the well-known alienist and one of 
the chief authorities in the country, shows that the following major 
and minor factors together are responsible for the supposed increase 
of insanity in the Massachusetts hospitals : (1) the increase of general 
population; (2) the declining discharge rate from the hospitals 
(patients are now detained as long as necessary and not discharged 
for want of room) ; (3) immigration ; (4) the greater inclusiveness of 
the modem classification of **insane;'' (5) the greater longevity 
outside of hospitals, uncovering possibly more senile dements; (6) 
greater longevity inside the hospitals, which bears on the lowering 
discharge rate ; (7) more frequent commitments of dotards by friends 
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and to-wn officials; and (8) the trend to city life is less consistent 
than country life with home care of the mentally defective. 

In short, the rate at which insane are being accumulated in 
the hospitals is not equivalent to the rate at which people are be- 
coming insane. Let it be noted that the above are the conclusions 
published by the Massachusetts Board of Insanity, and they have 
been adopted and printed in summary form by the Massachusetts 
Commission of 1910 **to investigate the question of the increase of 
criminals, mental defectives, epileptics and degenerates." This 
Commission concludes in its report: **Only one-fifth of the accu- 
mtdation (in hospitals) is due to increase in the ratio of admission 
of new case of insanity. There is no evidence of a marked increase 
in the number of new cases of insanity in the community. 

If such is the finding of a competent body of trained men 
concerning a State which by official statistics shows the highest 
ratio of insane in hospitals as well as of commitments to these 
institutions, one may reasonably infer that conditions are no worse 
in other States, but rather better, since they have less to contend 
with in the way of immigration and a congested city population. 

Indeed, it must be said of the whole country that evidence of 
new cases of insanity do not give cause for alarm. Thus calamity 
howlers in general and especially those of the prohibitionist stripe 
are deprived of a stock argument. They reason as follows : Insanity 
is increasing in the United States at a terrible rate, most cases are 
due directly or indirectly to intemperance (ninety per cent, is a 
favorite assertion) ; therefore, the only method of halting this menace 
to our civilization is to enact country-wide prohibition. How 
simple a remedy for a complicated case ! 

That abuse of drink is a real source of insanity all investigators 
agree; but in what proportion has not been definitely established. 
Only the incautious venture to bring up what purports to be the 
exact figures. Thus we read in th^Journal of Inebriety, Vol. 34, 
No. 1, the following statement by Dr. Frederick Peterson, Professor 
of Psychiatry at Columbia University: **0f the 150,000 insane in 
the United States, 30,000 owe their insanity to alcohol." 

This is equal to 20 per cent, of the insane found in hospitals 
on January 1, 1904. How does the learned gentleman know? He 
is really an authority on some things, was also a member of the New 
York Lunacy Commission, but is evidently not to be trusted as a 
statistician. No general inquiry has been made into the subject. 
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It is simply impossible to compile the facts from any existing publi- 
cations. We suspect that the professor's conclusions were reached 
in regard to inmates of hospitals in New York State and are now 
being applied by him to the entire country. Yet, in so doing is he 
not gravely tmjust to the prohibitionists? All men are aware that 
New York State is far from being prohibition territory, but there 
are no less than six States of which this is claimed. Moreover, claim 
is made that about 40 per cent, of the population of the United 
States live in territory from which the liquor traffic is officially 
banished. Now if intemperance is just as prolific a source of in- 
sanity in all States as in New York, which has to contend with 
pectdiar difficulties in the way of a huge alien population, etc., is it 
not equivaldht to the declaration that prohibition is ineffective in 
keeping down the insanity rate ? This is an unintentional and most 
unkind thrust. 

As has been remarked, only venturesome persons who are care- 
less about the truth, dare to say what proportion of insanity in 
the United States is due to drink. Cautious investigators, who 
have open eyes to dire results of excess of all kinds upon mentality, 
find serious evidence of insanity when drink must for the greater 
part be counted out as a causative factor of mental disturbance. 
Dr. Mott, quoted above, says, **Heredity is the most potent caues of 
insanity," and adduces the evidence. 

It has long been observed that the Jewish race in this country 
contributes its full quota to the ranks of the insane, still it is noted 
the world over for its abstemious use of intoxicants. The Italian 
nation is likewise reckoned as one less troubled than most others 
by the drink vice, but is surely not without insanity, as our American 
hospital records show. One of the most serious problems in the care 
of the insane comes from an immigration which helps to fill our 
asylums out of proportion to their numbers in States like New York 
and Massachusetts, yet it is largely made up of peoples who are 
reckoned among the most temperate in the world. 

Of the general causes that predispose to insanity science has 
much to learn ; but new light on the whole question will come with 
time and of this there are some interesting indications. Thus, Dr. 
E. E. Southard, pathologist to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Insanity, having observed the unequal geographical distribution 
of new cases of insanity in his State, looked into the matter and 
pubUshed the results in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
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(March 28, 1912). This acknowledged scientist established that 
there are clearly defined centres, or foci, of insanity and allied 
conditions, while other places appear to be comparatively free from 
mental defectives. Of special moment here is that he found 12 
towns (rural or semi-rural districts) that supplied maximal ratios 
of first commitments — 13 to 19 per 1,000 inhabitants. In all, these 
twelve towns **have produced 236 new cases of insanity and allied 
conditions, being 15 per 1,000 of the population of these towns in 
1910." Now the rate of commitments of new insanity cases for the 
whole State was 7 per 1,000 population, the highest single town con- 
sidered being 19 per 1,000. Contrast this with the rate for Suffolk 
county, which includes and really is the city of Boston, of only 9 per 
1,000, and the highest ratio for a single city of 10 per 1,000. 

It may not be amiss to state that the twelve towns whose in- 
sanity rates are given above have generally and for many, many 
years enjoyed that immunity from the hquor traffic which comes 
through local prohibition ; yet they show together a much higher 
rate of new insanity cases than Boston in which the liquor traffic 
of the State centers and where intemperance is assuredly not un- 
common. On the other hand. Dr. Southard finds that "there are 
twelve Massachusetts towns from which no insane have been com- 
mitted in the decade 1901-1910." They are small towns which 
likewise have Uved under local prohibition. Verily, these facts must 
utterly confound people who fondly cling to the irrational view that 
insanity would practically disappear if we could abolish the liquor 
traffic. 

To minimize the social burden imposed by insanity, would be 
utterly foolish; it is a very large and most serious social problem. 
But to deal wisely with it requires a saner habit of mind than is 
disclosed by those who would refer its origin to one general cause. 
Undoubtedly it would help if we could reduce the abuse of drink. 
Therein all men agree. Meanwhile insanity does not assume pro- 
portions in the United States which threaten the very existence of 
our civilization. 

CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 

From the pulpits, newspapers and a multitude of publications of 
special character, flows a constant stream of lament over the vast in- 
crease of crime in the United States. Who knows the exact truth? 
It may be that crime in places tends to grow more rampant than 
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before. We all know that our country bears an tinenviable repu- 
tation for its disregard of life and property, and that our criminal 
courts frequently fail to deal promptly and effectively with offenders. 
There are disquieting signs in plenty, and there has never been a 
time in our history when criminal deeds, large or small, have been 
so flaunted in nauseating detail by the press. 

But we are left to argue about the whole matter without ade- 
quate facts. While England can show beyond peradventure 
whether the crime rate is rising and falling, we have no correspond- 
ing figures. The returns of the United States Census do not present 
evidence from which definite conclusions may be drawn, for it deals 
only with offenders. 

On the other hand, it mq.y be said with some assurance, that if 
there were a constant and sustained increase in crime in the United 
States, it would be reflected somehow in the prison returns. Now what 
the census has to tell is, in a nutshell, that the prison population does 
not show a general tendency upward. Thus, in 1890, there were 
131.5 prisoners per 100,000 population in the United States. At 
this census all persons kept in prison for non-payment of fine. were 
included. In 1904 the ratio was 100.6 prisoners per 100,000 popu- 
lation, but at this time all persons in jail for non-payment of fine 
were excluded from the enumeration, which accounts largely for 
the apparent decrease. Lastly, in 1910, the ratio of prisoners per 
100,000 was 123, and at this census all persons incarcerated for not 
paying their fines were included. The least that can be said of these 
figures is that they do not indicate an alarmingincrease in the general 
crime rate, if any. 

It is unquestionably true that more murders are committed in 
the United States in proportion to population than in any other 
civilized country. Yet there is not at hand proof of a steadily in- 
creasing homicide rate. The number of deaths by personal violence 
of all kinds as reported in the press was 8,272 during the year 1911, 
a decrease of 703 over the year 1910. A few years back about 10,000 
homicides per year were reported. 

While it is rather idle to try and demonstrate statistically 
whether we as a people are growing more or less criminal, those who 
grow alarmed lest our civilization should be overwhelmed by crime, 
may take heart by considering that never in the history of our 
coimtry has there been such an effort as at present to deal wisely 
and effectively with crime through improvement of the courts, 
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the police and by the aid of many modem remedial agencies. The 
public conscience is awakening to the fact that lawlessness is largely 
of our own making. 

But granted that our conditions of crime are shameful and put 
us to the blush before other nations, how far are they related to 
the prevalence of intemperance ? Are we really intemperate in pro- 
portion to our criminality? Then the fact should be indicated in 
our consumption of intoxicants. Yet one finds that the per capita 
consumption of spirits is gradually declining, standing now at about 
1.14 proof gallon per capita, being below that of Denmark, Hungary, 
Germany, Austria, Netherlands, France and Sweden. The con- 
sumption of beer has increased materially, but is still below that of 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany and Denmark. 

Compared with some other nations with a much higher rate of 
consumption of intoxicants, we are fairly temperate. Still we far 
exceed them in deeds of violence to the persons as well as in crime 
generally. It is possible, therefore, that a country may show an 
inordinate and extraordinary consumption of liquor and yet be 
singidarly free from crime. One example will suffice. In Demark 
the consumption of spirits per capita is about 2.16 proof gallons as 
against 1.14 in the United States, while the consumption of beer 
is nearly the same as in the United States. Yet Denmark notably 
is a law-abiding country, where prosperity and peace reign, and 
where freedom from crime, especially of the graver kind, is one 
of its chief boasts; but we, a much more sober nation by all 
available tests, are, by common consent, a people given to crime. 

If most crimes were attributed to intemperance, how is it possi- 
.ble that peoples who are more dnmken should showrelatively a much 
smaller crime ratio than those known on the whole, as temperate? 
Yet, notwithstanding facts like those cited above, we are told that 
intemperance is given as the **cause of seventy-five per cent, of all 
crime." This is not the statement of a professional exhorter, but 
of the same Dr. Frederick Peterson, Professor of Psychiatry in 
Columbia University of New York, alluded to on another page. He 
does not explain where he obtained the statement which he gives 
out as truthful in the Journal of Inebriety, Vol. 34, No. 1. 

It is rather disheartening to fiind so eminent a man intoxicated 
by numbers just like a common prohibitionist. In a more sober 
mood he would be obUged to confess that the percentage given is 
based upon pure guess-work and not upon any authoritative 
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scientific inquiry. We shall call his attention to one source .of 
infonnation he appears to have overlooked, and which is commonly 
accepted as trustworthy. 

Perhaps the most searching investigation ever made of the 
question of the relation between drink and crime was that made by 
the Committee of Fifty. It covered a total of more than 13,000 
convicts and the results are thus summarized: 

"Of the total number of cases investigated, it appears that 
intemperance figured as one of the causes of crime in nearly 50 per 
cent. . While, therefore, intemperance appears to contribute to 
crime in nearly half the cases investigated by us, it was almost 
always only one of the several causes, and appeared as a leading, cause 
in less than a third and as the sole cause in but 16 per cent." 
(Economic Aspects of Liquor Problem, p. 30.) 

If any inquiry on similar Hnes were conducted today it may be 
taken for granted that a considerably lighter emphasis would have 
to be laid upon intemperance as a cause of crime. For the most 
recent scientific research has shown us that congenital mental 
defectiveness is present in criminal classes to a hitherto tinsuspected 
extent This means that intemperance may be as much associated 
with criminality as before, but that in a multitude of cases, it is to 
be regarded as a symptom of an abnormal condition rather than its 
cause. In other words, if we had fewer mentally defective persons 
we should have less crime. 

We may also direct Prof. Peterson to other testimony which 
makes his contention imtenable. An examination of prison returns 
shows that a very large proportion of present-day crimes, especially 
those of violence but also those against property, is attributable 
to the recent immigration. Now the fact is that this immigration, 
particularly on the Atlantic border, which receives the bulk of it, 
is made up chiefly of peoples who belong to the most temperate races. 
No one will be rash enough to hazard the guess that these new- 
comers at once cast away national traits in regard to drink, or that 
it is merely under American rule that they acquire thirst for the 
Ufe and property of others. 

• That there is genuine reason for concern over the extent of 
crime in this country is too patent. But the nation is not losing 
its head on that account. There are strong forces doing battle 
with the lawless ones. We might wish, however, that some of those 
who lament loudest would work more effectively for the prevention 
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of crime and not concentrate their endeavors on a complete an- 
nihilation of the liquor traffic, which is a totally different story from 
safeguarding the traffic from excess and promoting moderation. If 
the tide of criminality is rising in the United States it is as character- . 
istic of territory imder prohibition — ^local or State-wide — as of that 
in which consistent effort is made to regulate the lawful trade and 
counteract excesses. For proof of that, one need only turn to 
the statistics of the United States Census. 

PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
What the actual extent of pauperism is in the United States 
has never been measured. We know in a general way how many 
inmates there are in our almshouses as well as in other asylums of 
benevolent character at certain given periods. That, however, 
does not begin to give us the actual facts, for institutional care is 
more and more being supplanted by other forms of relief. It is 
common knowledge that everywhere organizations exist for the 
relief of the needy, mostly persons in a condition of temporary want 
whose numbers can not be estimated. 

Yet there be prophets among us who have visions of pauperism 
which they do not hesitate to interpret in terms of figures. Thus, 
Mr. Robert Hunter has originated the story that there are four 
million paupers in the United States. This is one of those statisti- 
cal lies which apparently can never be overtaken by truth. It 
started on its nefarious way several years ago and has not been 
stopped. By taking all inmates of almshouses, prisons, hospitals 
for the insane, public hospitals for the sane, children's institutions, 
homes for aged and incurables, the blind and deaf, and adding a 
couple of hundred thousand, for good measure, we shall not be able 
to count more than an entire million of such inmates, and only a 
part of them can be classed as paupers. 

By **paupers," Mr. Htmter, of course, means those who are in 
a state of economic dependence and not those who are less well-fed, 
clad and sheltered than they ought to be and whose condition is one 
of economic insufficiency. 

Where, we ask, are Mr. Hunter's remaining three million 
paupers? Not only is his statement a gross exaggeration, but there 
is no evidence that pauperism grows apace, much less that it is a 
serious social problem the country over. No one can point to in- 
creasing burdens of taxation due to growing poor rates alone. On 
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the contrary, one may justly instance the fact that in the present 
era of prosperity there is occupation and Uving for all who are able 
to work. The cry is not of an army of idlers who must be supported 
lest they starve, but of a common shortage of labor from one end of 
the country to the other, of the imskilled as well as the skilled. 
Whether there is economic sufficiency for all is a different question. 

Nevertheless, there is much prating about pauperism, and the 
familiar doctrine that 50 per cent, of all pauperism is due to in- 
temperance will not down. Mostly higher figures are quoted. The 
last person of some note to give currency to this palpable imtruth 
was the same Dr. Frederick Peterson, Professor of Psychiatry at 
Columbia University, who also expresses a belief in the bodily 
existence of Mr. Hunter's four million paupers. Prof. Peterson 
quotes one Boies as his authority; but we fail to identify him as a 
competent witness, for the figures are of hearsay origin and not 
based upon actual first-hand inquiry. 

It is quite noticeable that those whose occupation is to deal 
with the poor and observe the causes of pauperism have never 
reached conclusions like Prof. Peterson, and approach the whole 
subject with the utmost caution. They realize the interplay of a 
multitude of causes in the production of pauperism, the large part 
played by sickness, accidents, widowhood, and above all the purely 
economic causes of distress. Probably charity workers and phil- 
anthropists generally will subscribe to the findings of the Committee 
of Fifty, which were, in brief, that of persons in poverty, their con- 
dition can be traced directly or indirectly to liquor in about 25 per 
cent, of the cases investigated, while only 18 per cent, had brought 
on their poverty through personal abuse of drink, and that among 
paupers in almshouses only 32 per cent, were foimd to have become 
such through their own intemperance. 

Most recent inquiries tend to show that the Committee of Fifty 
rather overstated the influence of intemperance on want. Thus in 
a tabulation of causes of distress, direct or contributory, relative 
to 1,000 families in Chicago, published by the United Charities of 
that city in 1910, drink is given as a cause in but 12.4 per cent. 
Quite as conservative are the figures given out by no less an 
authority than Dr. E. T. Devine in his **Misery and Its Causes: 
1909." 

No all-inclusive measurement has been made of pauperism and 
want in this country. Until it is done, it behooves us to speak 
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cautiously of **causes.'' Meanwhile we must expect that un- 
scrupulous men who would be robbed of some of their ammunition 
if they had a nice regard for truth, will parade this manufactured 
**evidence," ignoring that which proceeds from sober-minded in- 
vestigation. 

In contrast to those whose reasoning power does not enable 
them to discern more than one general and all-dominant cause of 
poverty stands the accomplished modem economist when he probes 
deep into a social problem like want. Jacob H. Hollander, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Johns Hopkins University, furnishes 
a brilliant example of this in his essay on **The Abolition of 
Poverty." {Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1912.) 

Here is not the place to restate his argument. From the point 
of view of the present discussion, the striking fact is that in accotmt- 
ing for conditions that make for poverty, he does not say one word 
about intemperance as a cause of poverty. Nor, in considering 
remedial agencies, does he revert to the annihilation of the liquor 
traffic even as an aid to the abolition of poverty. 

Having spoken of the features of a rational programme for the 
aid of the worker, such as labor exchanges, compulsory education 
and technical training, residential decentralization of town-workers 
in the country, etc., he turns to the **one inevitable element of 
poverty" which still would be left, referring to the ** dependence of 
those, who by reason of old age, illness, or infirmity, are *\memploy- 
able' at any economically sufficient wage." He describes the con- 
dition in question thus : 

* 'Some part of this incompetence is the sequel of under-payment 
and unemployment. Men whose physical vigor is sapped by under- 
vitalization, or whose moral independence is weakened by recurring 
illness tend by sheer law of disuse to become economically tmservice- 
able. The largest part results, however, from the failure of the 
modem toiler to provide for the disability incident to sickness, 
accident or old age. Whether the omission be due to lack of means, 
to lack of foresight, or to lack of insuring devices, the end is the 
same. There comes an impairment of economic efficiency with no 
compensating provision." 

Of remedial effort, positive and preventive, to help the one 
* 'inevitable element of poverty," Prof. Hollander has this to say: 

"Increased wages and more regular employment will provide 
greater margin of economic safety. Formal insurance against 
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unavoidable illness, idleness, and infirmity, through the agency of 
trade-unions, friendly societies, corporate employers, and govern- 
mental offices, will anticipate and provide for fortuitous or cal- 
culable disability." 

It must astotind Prof. Peterson and men like Boies whom he 
quotes, who "know" that one-half (some would say at least 75 per 
cent.) of poverty and pauperism is caused by intemperance, to find 
an authority like Prof. Hollander saying that **the abolition of 
poverty looms out as an economic possibility, practicable and within 
reach," but having not a word about abolishing drink as a primary 
cause of the trouble ! Does he not really know the intimate relations 
between the two? Doubtless, he knows the whole line of evidence. 
The difference is merely that he knows better. 

To say that this distinguished author is unmindful of the 
dangers and insidious consequences of intemperance would be pre- 
posterous. But the realization of them, fortunately, does not 
obscure his vision of larger things. If the destruction of the Uquor 
traffic were the end of the poverty problem, how simple the whole 
remedial programme; and it is unthinkable that Prof. Hollander 
should not be aware of it amid the incessant harpings upon these 
things by prohibitionists. There is not even an opportunity to 
retort that the learned gentleman minimizes conditions. Indeed, 
one might rather be disposed to say that he overstates the number 
suffering from economic insufficiency. Yet, he has the courage 
to say without one allusion to the need first of all of putting the 
manufacture and sale of liquor under the bar, that the aboUtion of 
poverty is ''practicable and within reach." Wherein we agree. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

Abstainers and non-abstainers, scientists as well as professional 
prohibitionists are in agreement to the extent that there is much 
work to be done for the improvement of our civilization. But as to 
the precise measures there is a great diversity of opinion. At 
present, perhaps, there is more activity among persons of conse- 
quence in the direction of ferreting out the sources of our short- 
comings than of insisting upon positive remedies. 

But there are not wanting advocates of specific ways of im- 
provement. It characterizes the whole eugenistic movement which 
has just held its first international meeting at London in July, 1912. 
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Speaking of the effect of alcohol on the germ-plasm, Dr. Alfred 
Mj6en, of Norway, one of the participants, says: 

"The injurious effect of alcohol depends not only upon its 
dilution but upon the kind of nourishment taken with it. There 
can be no doubt that alcohol under a certain percentage neither 
injures nor can impair the somatic cells, or what is more important 
for race-hygiene, the germ cells. And, on the other hand, it must 
be regarded as proven that alcohol over a certain percentage is 
injurious to the quality of the offspring. There is, it is true, a 
middle class of beverages whose influence upon the germ-plasm 
(posterity) has not been established or can not be established at 
all. As a general rule, one may lay down the rule : The injurious 
effect of an alcoholic beverage upon individuals or race increases 
from a certain percentage progressively with its increasing contents 
of alcohol." 

Now what remedy does this scientist propose? Of general 
prohibition he takes no thought, but he proposes to work for the 
substitution of lighter beverages for the more alcoholic. In con- 
formity with a recommendation coming before the Norwegian 
Parliament, he would make beer containing less than 2 J per cent, 
obtainable elsewhere. Beer containing 2J to Sf per cent, of alcohol 
he would tax lightly, but impose a heavier one on beer containing 
3J to 5 per cent, of alcohol. Beer containing over 5 or 5J per cent, 
of alcohol he would like to prohibit as an article of importation and 
sale. The probable effectiveness of such legislation need not be 
discussed here. But the closing remarks of Dr. Mj6en are interesting: 

"At the present time the lightest kinds of beer are too heavily 
taxed in comparison with the heaviest kinds, and the latter in turn 
are too heavily taxed in comparison with brandy. From the point 
of view of race-hygiene, the fight must be directed especially against 
the fourth and most dangerous class, namely, all kinds of spirits 
(prohibition or Ivon Bratts' system) as well as against the mixed 
wines, which are so often adulterated and injurious." 

But to the full-fledged eugenist, improvement must be sought 
through far deeper reading means than a mere tinkering with Uquor 
laws; he contemplates nothing less than a general and direct race 
improvement. Some would accomplish this by striving for the 
production only of the fit, while others lay stress upon the prevention 
of the production of the unfit. On the latter subject, the eminent 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson made some vigorous remarks at the meeting 
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of the American Public Health Association, held at Washington in 
September, 1912. He would begin his campaign with childhood 
when symptoms of feeble-mindedness, insanity and criminality can 
be detected at the ages of three to ten years. He finds that from 
thirty to fifty per cent, of the dnmkenness and from forty to eighty 
per cent, of the prostitution is caused by mental defects. Here is 
his slogan, *Trevent the ill-bom, and you wiU have no use for your 
asylums, jails, criminal courts and poUce officers.'' 

Naturally, so strong a statement as the one just quoted caused 
considerable opposition on the part of those who hold that insanity 
and alcoholism may be acquired and are not necessarily inherited 
troubles. Perhaps the truth as usual Ues somewhere between the 
extremes. Meanwhile, Dr. Hutchinson in common with the modem 
school of investigators is turning to mental defectiveness as ex- 
plaining the cause of much anti-social conduct. 

Dr. Hutchinson is not one of those who hold that the race is 
heading for destruction. He finds the average good and believes 
that not more than two or three per cent, of the population are 
bom defective. 

One is happy to believe him; and there is nothing so consoling 
to those who are soberly concerned with social troubles as to find 
that competent scientists are delving at their roots and not scratch- 
ing the surface merely after the manner of the professed temperance 
reformers. The latter have done so for years without bringing us 
one step more to the sources of the things complained against ; but 
they have succeeded in troubling the waters and have taught too 
many men and women to see darkly and by so much have retarded 
their one cause, despite its intrinsic merit, so far as it aims at stop- 
ping abuse. 



Conscientious Druggists. 

The West Virginia Pharmaceutical Association has adopted 
a resolution calling upon the Legislature to pass a law prohibiting 
the sale of whisky in drug stores. 

This is the first time such a step has been taken by an associa- 
tion of druggists. If the proposed law were enacted, the druggists 
say it would close half the drug stores in the State. 



A SWISS ABSTAINER'S VIEWS. 
Concedes Practical Failure of Prohibition in this Country. 

FRITZ RUDOLF, a noted Swiss abstainer, has published 
in the German "International Monthly for the Investigation 
and Opposing of Drunkenness'* an account of his studies 
of prohibition in the United States, made during 1910 and 1911. 

What gives special importance to these articles is the fact that 
it was left to a representative of the principle of abstinence to 
supply a distinctive criticism of American prohibition and the 
phenomena connected with it. 

The author starts from the principle that for the purpose of 
doing away with daily intemperance the aboUtion of the saloons 
or public houses is the chief requirement and that in order to reach 
that end only two roads are open to-day; on the one hand, reform 
of the public-house according to the Gothenburg system, and on 
the other, the aboUtion of the places for dispensing alcoholic 
beverages by popular vote; that is, prohibition as practiced in 
America for more than fifty years. Since of late years this 
movement has achieved some successes especially in the South 
(Georgia, Oklahoma, North CaroHna, Mississippi and Tennessee) 
which apparently favor this system, the critical observations 
of the author on this topic deserve special attention, particularly 
as in reading the articles one gains the impression that the author, 
notwithstanding the strong emphasis on the value of total abstinence, 
has happily avoided becoming one-sided and narrow. 

In the very first article it is pointed out that it is difficult to 
reconcile with the advance of the prohibition movement the fact 
that of the sixteen States which have tried prohibition, only three 
did not repeal the law absolutely. On the other hand, in Vermont 
and New Hampshire prohibition was abolished, although it had 
been in force fifty-one years in one case and forty-eight in the other. 
The other reaches the same observation which was made by Rown- 
tree and Sherwell, viz., that the denser the population of a State 
is or becomes, the more certainly will prohibition be abandoned, 
and he fully agrees with this statement. 
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The reason which he considers as decisive for the development 
of prohibition, which has been great even in the North, is the fact 
that the national drink of the American is not wine or beer, as in 
most European countries, but for a century has been whiskey. 
For that reason the idea of abstinence emanating from the use of 
whisky showed its justification, so that the same social pressure 
which opposes the abstainers in Europe, will on the other side of 
the water induce those who desire to belong to the better part of 
society, to adopt or pretend to adopt abstinence. 

The tremendous consumption of spirits and the consequent 
injury to the public health caused the first prohibition laws that 
were passed about 1850. 

Moreover, the rural population in the United States is very 
different from that of Germany. Each farmer dwells upon his 
own ground, long distances removed from neighbors and saloons. 
The requirement to have a chat with his neighbors over a glass of 
beer is thus eUminated and the inn or tavern is of no consequence 
in social life. This also explains why it is only in Maine, which has 
a sparse population and is without industry worth mentioning 
and without considerable cities, that prohibition was able to main- 
tain itself until today, whereas it was aboHshed in all the other 
States as the population increased. 

THE RACE QUESTION. 

In the Southern States, on the other hand, according to the 
statements of the author, it was the race question that decided in 
favor of the prohibition laws that were introduced there of late 
years. They contain eight million negroes, even forming a ma- 
jority in some of them, as in Mississippi. The colored people 
would never have voted for total abstinence, but to a greater or 
less extent the colored population is without civic rights in those 
States. The whites fear — probably not without reason — that the 
criminaHty of the negroes who are children of nature, would in- 
crease still more unless alcohol is kept from them. At present 
they are far more criminal than the whites. But the fact that these 
successes of prohibition could be obtained in the land of democracy, 
in free America, only by depriving the colored race in the most un- 
scrupulous manner of their votes, makes their value appear more 
than questionable. At any rate it would be altogether wrong to 
represent this development in the Southern States as a victory of 
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the idea of prohibition and abstinence. It is nothing more than 
an effort to make the economic freedom of the negro — ^by abolish- 
ing the saloons — less dangerous to himself and less oppressive to 
society at large. 

All the prohibitory laws in the Southern States are clearly, 
although not according to the letter but in their enforcement, 
directed at the suppression of the negro saloon.. 

NOMINAL PROHIBITION. 

A third reason which, according to Rudolf's opinion, made the 
introduction of prohibition laws far less difficult both in the 
States with a sparse population and in the Southern States with 
their race question, without permitting the view that such intro- 
duction represents progress of the idea of abstinence, is the fact 
that it is an easy matter for everybody, even in States where the 
prohibition laws are strictly enforced, to procure alcohoHc drinks 
for private use without violating the law. According to Federal 
law, while each State may forbid the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages within its own boundaries, prohibition to 
prevent importation from other places would be void and would be 
declared invalid by the highest court. It was decided by the 
Federal court that railroads must carry alcoholic beverages into 
States, as Iowa, which had prohibited such importation and pre- 
scribed penalties for it. 

It goes without saying that a large part of the population does 
not abstain and yet votes for prohibition because it concerns only 
the traffic in alcoholic beverages.within the State, principally having 
the effect of suppressing the saloons. Each individual may, as 
before, secure the desired amount of alcohohc drink for himself. 

The author arrives at this result: There is in fact a flow of 
alcoholic beverages into these **dry'' States and regions varying 
in strength according to different locaUties, but at all events not 
inconsiderable, and whose width and depth depend in many places, 
especially where the prohibition laws were forced through against 
strong opposition, particularly in the South, almost entirely upon 
economic laws; i, e,, whether the distiller or brewer, who is located 
at considerable distance, can send his products so cheaply that, 
including freight and packing, they are not much dearer than 
formerly when they were bought near by or taken at the saloon. 
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LAWS WITHOUT EFFECT. 

In the last four articles the author discusses the question, what 
is the actual effect of these prohibitory laws upon the habits of Hfe 
and drinking customs of the common American citizen, and he 
arrives at the conclusion that it is very trifling indeed. 

In those States where the people were living lives of abstinence 
anjrway — that is, in the country in the farming communities — there 
is, of course, no more drinking after the laws went into force than 
there was before. But in those States in which such laws were 
forced through only against stout opposition or by means of election 
frauds, or depriving a large part of the poptdation of their votes, 
most of those who are not abstainers continue to drink as before. 
And that applies not only to the common people, but to highly 
respectable circles as well. 

The prohibitory laws are not an effective cause of newly de- 
veloping conditions of sobriety, but the public, legal expression of 
a sobriety that has probably long existed among the people. 

A very good explanation is given by the author of the dif- 
ferences that appear in reports of travels in America concerning 
the enforcement of prohibitory laws, some representing them as 
good and beneficial, others as mere humbug. He concludes they 
are both. In those States which were sober before, they are good; 
in the others bad. No change in the habits of the people is ob- 
served on account of them. 

He thus denies to these laws all influence in the direction of 
promoting sobriety. He even goes further and shows that the 
drinking customs increase in spite of State prohibition. As soon 
as the population became denser and the law was found to be in- 
convenient, it was abolished. For that reason there is no cause for 
wonder in the fact that the poptdation Uving in **dry'' States, which 
already amoxmts to fifty per cent, of the population, is on the in- 
crease, while there is no diminution of the consumption of alcohoUc 
beverages per capita, as might be expected, but rather an increase. 
The excuse offered for this fact by European abstainers that this 
increase was caused by immigration from the old world, is not 
allowed by American experts, who ought to be better acquainted 
with the circumstances. The blame is rather sought, and properly 
so, in the unenforceability of the idea. Ch. R. Jones, chairman of 
the National Prohibition Committee, writes: **The abstinence legis- 
lation of the past has disturbed the liquor traffic of the nation only 
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by compelling it to seek new channels of distribution. Nothing 
can longer conceal this profound, essential weakness of all our 
successes." 

It is quite in accord with this fact that thousands of retail 
dealers have secured tax stamps for the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
although it might be imagined that the free importation would 
afford an adequate safety valve. The opinion that the prohibition 
laws would disappear at once if it were really impossible to secure 
alcoholic drink, is shared by opponents and partisans of the move- 
ment in the United States, which shows how little the question of 
abstinence has to do with prohibition legislation. Free importa- 
tion, while not the price paid for prohibition, is nevertheless in 
many places the conditio sine qua non, 

RESULTS IN CITIES. 

By far the most interesting part of the articles is that in which 
the author points out the effects and successes of prohibitory laws 
in the several cities that have been made "dry." 

The causes for these cities going **dry" are twofold. On the 
one hand, the sober country population of a State by virtue of its 
numbers compels the cities to close the saloons, and on the other, 
the city itself passes the law. 

The latter class of cities, as Rudolf shows, are as a rule suburbs 
in which the more prosperous people settle. Considering that in 
America even more frequently than in England, the common 
man Ukes to have his own house, the origin of such garden cities 
adjoining the industrial and commercial centres is explained. It is 
natural that the property owners seek to keep the saloons out of 
these neighborhoods, particularly as across the water our comfortable 
beer gardens and halls which one visits with wife and children are 
unknown, while the saloons which take their place are not in- 
frequently of a low and disorderly character. For that reason the 
value of property in the vicinity of such places goes down. On that 
account these cities as a rule prohibit the liquor traffic and are able to 
enforce the law, especially as the central city with its lawful saloons 
is within easy reach. Whenever one is attacked by thirst one can 
ride for a nickel or two to the license city and enjoy one's drink. 
Of the persons arrested in Old Boston for drunkenness forty-four 
per cent, are from the suburbs which are "dry." 

For that reason a vote on making the entire State "dry" 
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would give a very different result in such cities. One example: 
In the State of Massachusetts the vote on closing the saloons in 
their own territory was favorable in 275 communities, on closing 
the saloons in the entire State in 145, the latter being almost ex- 
clusively smaller communities. The secretaries of the Massachu- 
setts Total Abstinence Society, say: **Unless it were possible to 
secure alcoholic drink in Boston there is no doubt that all the 
suburbs would once more follow the isstiing of saloon Hcenses." 
(This is further corroborated by the fact that all the bigger cities 
which adopted prohibition without having a safety valve of that 
sort, abolished it within a short time.) 

The author thus reaches the interesting conclusion that the 
trafl&c, which cannot by any possibiHty be abolished at the present 
time, has simply been confined to certain places. 

The author is obliged to state that the sales of beer are in- 
creasing from year to year. It is seen that the former intemperate 
consumption of whisky has given room to a sane temperance with 
a glass of beer. The consumption of beer has increased from 6 
liters per capita in 1850 to 77J Uters in 1910. 

From all these things the author has gained the impression 
that the high tide of abstinence has been passed for some time, which 
is the opinion of most competent observers. 



Tea and Beer. 

(Letter in London Times.) 

Tea ought to be taxed on very much the same grounds as 
justify the taxation of alcohol; because, even if not an actual poison, 
it is at any rate a pernicious luxury, and to speak of it as a ''food" 
is really too ridiculous. ''If bad beer has killed its hundreds, bad 
tea has killed its thousands." (The Rev. W. Morgan.) "In the 
form and in the quantity now indulged in, tea-drinking ranks high 
as a source of much of the ill-health of to-day." (Dr. Thomas 
Harrington.) 

Let us at least give up the absurdity of classing it as a "food." 
Taken in moderation, good, sound beer is probably more useful 
as a food. 



MORTALITY AND ALCOHOL. 
An Expert Opinion as to Dr. MacNicholl's Statistics. 

(From the New York Evening Post,) 

IN his analysis of "The Psychology of Socialism/' Gustave Le 
Bon makes the profound observation that ''beliefs that have 
become transformed into sentiments act not only upon our 
conduct in life; they influence also the sense we attach to words" 
(p. 66, ed. 1899), and in his work on **The Crowd — ^A Study of the 
Popular Mind/' he notes that "to exaggerate, to arm, to resort 
to repetitions, and never to attempt to prove anything by reason- 
ing, are methods of argument well known to speakers at public 
meetings" (p. 57, ed. 1900). In these two observations of the 
eminent French psychologist is to be found, in all probability, a 
complete outline of the genesis of the ridiculous, utterly unsup- 
ported, and otherwise inexplicable allegations regarding the sup- 
posed mortality due to alcohol which are perennially being launched 
by ministers, physicians, and other temperance advocates who 
presumably are not deliberately making false statements. 

In the course of my somewhat protracted study of this subject, 
the results of which were published in book form under the title of 
"The Mortality of Alcohol," I came across many statements and 
apparently specific figures as to the number of deaths caused by 
alcohol, without so much as a shred of proof or semblance of fact 
behind them, though emanating from eminently respectable 
sources. And during the previous week the daily press reported, 
and discussed at some length, perhaps the most extraordinary 
and most comprehensive budget of assertions on these lines which 
has yet found its way into type — ^namely, the address recently 
delivered before the American Society for the Study of Alcohol 
and Other Narcotics, at Atlantic City, by Dr. T. Alexander Mac- 
Nicholl, of this city. Some of the statements therein contained 
were at such utter variance with the indisputable facts in the case 
that I could not believe that Dr. MacNichoU had been correctly 
reported, so advised him by telephone, and informed him that I 
should emphatically take issue with him on certain points had he 
made the statements credited to him in the report of his address 
published in the World of the 4th inst. Having been informed by 
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him that the report in general, and certain alleged statements of 
his (cited by me) in the convention, were in substantial accord with 
the address which he had delivered, I feel that I am justified in 
refuting certain glaring inaccuracies in his paper, which, if permitted 
to go unchallenged, could only operate to make of the broadly 
debatable phases of the subject another case of ''confusion worse 
confounded." 

AUTHORITIES DISAGREE. 

The terminology of the ''mortality of alcohol" is still in a some- 
what nebulous condition, the best authorities on the subject are by 
no means agreed as to the precise limitations of the phrase, and Le 
Bon's observation that "beliefs that have become transformed into 
sentiments influence the sense we attach to words," doubtless applies 
to the anti-alcoholists' interpretation of the phrase. No man lives, 
or ever has lived, who could authoritatively fix the number of 
deaths due to alcohol. And any man's approximation of the 
number is meaningless and valueless until the basis of his calcu- 
lation has been clearly predicated. Even making full allowance 
for all the radically different viewpoints. Dr. MacNicholl's sug- 
gestion of an annual "mortality from alcohol in the United States 
of 680,000" is a travesty on the oflSicial mortality of this cotmtry. 
As I shall demonstrate, that preposterous figure is also incorrectly 
calculated on the alleged statement of the authority (?) cited by 
him, to wit. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, who, according to Dr. Mac- 
Nicholl, recently presented to the British Parliament "statistics 
compiled by the leading insurance companies (which) show that 
out of every 1,000 deaths among the population at large, 440 are 
due to alcohol." 

Sir Thomas Palmer Whittaker has for many years been 
associated with the management of the United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution, which was established 
at London in 1840, has maintained since 1841 a separate section 
for abstaining policyholders, and hence is by far the most note- 
worthy of the extremely limited number of life insurance companies 
in the world which have established special clause for abstaining 
policyholders. Notwithstanding Sir Thomas's presumptive bias 
against "the mortality of alcohol," in default of a properly-attested 
copy of the report which he is said to have made to Parliament, 
which I have not yet been able to locate, I can scarcely believe that 
he went on record with the statement charged to him. If he did 
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make any such statement, he must have fancied himself in possession 
of "leading insurance companies'" figures of which the insurance 
world at large has never heard. 

DEATHS IN 1910. 

According to Btdletin 109 of the Bureau of the Census 
(p. 38), in 1910 there were 805,412 deaths among the 53,843,896 
people in the Registration Area, or a general death rate of 15.0 per 
1,000 of population, and by reference to page 54 of that same 
Bulletin it will be found that 266,770, or 33.1 per cent., occurred 
under age twenty. Applying the general death rate in question 
to the total population of Continental United States in 1910, 
91,972,266, the presumptive total number of deaths in the cotmtry 
as a whole in 1910 would have been 1,379,584, and, even had 440 
of every 1,000 of those deaths been due to alcohol, the number so 
chargeable would have been only 607,017, instead of 680,000, as 
Dr. MacNicholl somehow figured out. As I have stated, the ofl&dal 
mortality figures of the Bureau of the Census show that in 1910 no 
less than 33.1 per cent, of all deaths, from all causes, at all ages, in 
the Registration Area occurred under age twenty, and if that same 
percentage applied to the country as a whole, 456,642 of the total 
number of 1,379,584 deaths must have been at ages below twenty, 
thus leaving a total of only 929,942 at age twenty or over. Prob- 
ably even the most zealous temperance advocate would admit 
that only a comparatively small percentage of the 680,000 supposed 
deaths from alcohol occurred in infancy or childhood, and, if all 
the 680,000 were to be charged up to ages twenty and over, it 
would appear that 73.1 per cent., or practically three out of every 
four deaths of both sexes, from any and every cause, at adult ages 
were due to alcohol ! 

According to the exhaustive investigation conducted by the 
Harveian Society of London, in 1882, alcohol played some part in 
about 14 per cent, of the adult mortality of London, thirty years 
ago; the oflSicial mortaUty statistics for leading cities and towns of 
Switzerland suggest that alcohol is directly or indirectly responsible 
for something less than 10 per cent, of all deaths at adult ages; 
and my recent investigation of the alcoholic mortality of this 
country, based on the detailed estimates of the medical directors 
of three large insurance companies, led to the conclusion that 
possibly as high as 7.7 per cent, of the deaths at adult ages were 
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directly, indirectly, or remotely associated with alcohol as a caiis- 
ative or contributory factor; or, in other words, that the total 
mortality of Continental United States in 1908, in which alcohol 
may have figured, possibly approximated 66,000. In brief. Dr. 
MacNicholl's figure of 680,000, which Ls equivalent to an estimate 
of an alcoholic mortality of neariy 75 per cent, of all adult deaths, 
is, to put it mildly, somewhat removed from the conclusions of all 
known deliberate investigations of the subject, ranging, as they do, 
from 7.7 per cent, in Continental United States in 1908 to 14 per 
cent, in London thirty years ago. 

INCREDIBLE STATISTICS. 

In the report appearing in the World, which Dr. MacNicholl 
assured me was substantially correct, he was credited with the flat- 
footed statement that '^during the past five years the birth rate in 
the United States has fallen off 33i per cent." When, where, and 
how did he arrive at any specific conclusion as to **the birth rate 
in the United States," for five years ago, or any other year; in 
default of any oflScial birth-rate figures for the United States as a 
whole by years — especially for inter-censal years — ^how can he, or 
anybody else, compute how much, or how little, the birth-rate in 
the United States has fallen off ''during the past five years ?" With 
less than half a dozen exceptions, not even the individual States 
of this country as yet have anjrthing like complete registrations 
of births. Consequently, the country as a whole most assuredly 
has not even approximately accurate birth figuies, and even the 
birth-rate calculations for census years, a decade apart, are merely 
unreliable guesses. That being the case, the alleged computation, 
and reduction to exact, fractional, figures, of the falling off in the 
country's birth-rate ''during the past five years" is positively 
m37stif)dng. I might add, incidentally, that the most reliable, 
and most comprehensive, birth-rate figures obtainable for any 
section of this country — ^to wit, those for the State of Massachusetts 
— show that the birth-rate in that State for the five-year period, 
1901-5, was 24.70, as compared with one of 27.08 in the previous 
five-year period, thus indicating an apparent decline of only 8.8 
per cent., as contrasted with the alleged decline of 33i per cent, 
for the entire country in the past five vears. 

Edward Bunnell Phelps, 

Editor the American Underwriter. 



WINE IN THE SCRIPTURES AND 
OTHER ANCIENT RECORDS. 

THE Bible is generally believed to contain the earUest references 
to wine. 
The first mention is made in Genesis ix, 20: "And 
Noah began to be a husbandman, and he planted a vineyard." 

The Bible expressly states that the three great staple foods of 
the people in Old Testament dajrs were: Com, oil and wine. 

The Biblical instructions regarding the use of wine are very 
practical and interesting even at this day. Thus, wine is declared 
to be most acceptable in the sight of the Lord, for it is expressly 
commanded that the offerings of com, new wine and oil should be 
brought into the house of Grod. (Neh. 10, 37-39). 

Again, in Judges (9, 12-13) we are told that it is "wine which 
cheereth Grod and man." 

We find that David took a great interest in wine-making, for 
"over the vineyards was Shimei the Ramathite; over the increase 
of the vineyards for the wine cellars was Zabdi, the Shiphmite." 
(First Chronicles 27, 27.) 

David was most generous at times with his wines, as "he dealt 
among all the people even among the whole multitude of Israel as 
well to the women as men, to every one a cake of bread and a good 
piece of flesh and a flagon of wine." (II. Samuel 6-19). 

According to Isaiah (24, 11-12) a scarcity of wine was con- 
sidered as one of the dreadful judgments of God upon the land: 
"There is a cr3dng of wine in the streets, all joy is darkened, the 
mirth of the land is gone, in the city is left desolation." 

On the other hand, when wine is plenty, God's goodness is 
shown, "for how great is his goodness and how great is his beauty, 
com shall make the young men cheerful, and new wine the maids." 
(Zech. 9, 17). 

That wine was good for the workmen is seen from the following 
passage: "And behold, I will give to thy servants, the hewers 
that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat, and 
twenty thousand measures of barley, and twenty thousand baths 
of wine and twenty thousand baths of oil." (II. Chron. 2, 10). 

In ancient Hebrew times a "bath" was equivalent to 6.4 gallons, 
and in later days it was a standard measure of 4.7 gallons. There- 
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fore, taking five gallons as constituting a bath, King Solomon gave 
to the workmen 100,000 gallons of wine. 

The Old Testament references to the value and use of wine 
might be extended to great length, but our object is only to show 
the antiquity of the making and the drinking of wine. 

The following are some references from the Old Testament: 

Psalm 104, verses 14 and 15: — 

''He (God) causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man ; that he may bring forth food out of the earth ; 
*'And wine that maketh glad the heart of man." 

Proverbs 31, verses 6 and 7: — 

''Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine 
unto those that be of heavy hearts. 

"Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember his 
misery no more." 

Isaiah 25, verse 6: — 

"And in this mountain shall the Lord of Hosts make unto all 
people a feast of fat things, a feast of wine on the lees,* of fat things, 
full of marrow, of wine on the lees well refined." 

Then we turn to the New Testament, and we find that the 
first miracle performed by Jesus Christ was the turning of water 
into wine, at a marriage feast in Cana of Gahlee. Attempts have 
been made to explain this away by the entirely unsupported 
assertion that the wine referred to was unfermented. The onus is 
on those who make this assertion to prove it, and they cannot do so 
because the translators of the Bible either meant fermented wine 
or something which was not wine, and, if the latter was the case, 
they would obviously have chosen another term. Not only is the 
teetotal assertion in this matter unsupported, but it is flatly con- 
tradicted by the remarks which the guests at the wedding feast 
made when they tasted the miraculous wine — ^that the host had 
kept the good wine to the end. They would not have made this 
remark about an insipid, unfermented beverage. Besides we know 
that other references in the Bible refer to fermented wine, and the 
same term would not have been selected to describe two beverages 
entirely different in character. 

For instance, in the parable alluding to the folly of putting 
new wine into old bottles, the reference must have been to fermented 



*"Wine on the lees" means matured wine which has been long in store. 
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wine, as otherwise there would be no danger of the bottle bursting, 
and no point in the parable. 

Again, St. Paul when preaching moderation in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians, wrote: ''And be not drunk with wine wherein is 
excess.'' Obviously this. caution would have been unnecessary 
if the wine of the New Testament had been an unfermented liquor. 

There is incontrovertible evidence that Christ Himself partook 
of wine. He was indeed taunted by his enemies with being "a 
winebibber,'' which would hardly have been the case if He had dis- 
countenanced the use of wine. (See Matt. 11, 19.) 

But the strongest sanction for the legitimate use of alcoholic 
beverages is the fact that wine was selected as one of the elements 
in the Lord's Supper, to be used throughout the world for all time. 

There is just one other New Testament reference which may 
be quoted. St. Paul in the 1st Epistle to Timothy, chapter 5, 
verse 23, wrote: — 

*' Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach's 
sake, and thine often infirmities." 

THE CODE OP HAMMURABI. 

In January, 1902, was discovered in a mound at Susa a pillar 
of black diorite, which was covered with Babylonian inscriptions. 
It proved to be the legal code instituted by Hammurabi, king of 
Babylon, about 220 B. C. or 4,112 years ago. This code is a 
thousand years older than the Mosaic code. 

The inscription contained originally about 3,000 lines of 
writing, divided into forty-nine columns, but five columns had been 
erased. The code, which reveals a long and old, established state 
of civilization, covers the law of property, contracts, domestic 
relations, witchcraft, etc. 

Four sections relating to the wine trade have been translated 
as follows: 

1. If a wine merchant for the drink does not take com, but 
takes silver by the great stone and tariff of drink — ^makes smaller 
than the price of com ; the wine merchant shall be called to accotmt, 
and they shall throw her into the water. 

2. If riotous persons assemble in the house of a wine merchant 
and those riotous persons she seizes not and drives to the palace 
(jail?) that wine merchant shall be put to death. 
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3. No votary or woman residing in the temple may open a 
"wine shop or enter one for drink on pain of being burned 

4. If a wine merchant for sweet drinks gives sixty quarts for 
thirst at harvest time 50 Ka of grant she shall take. (The meaning 
of which is not clear.) 

It should be noted that 2,200 years before Christ the wine 
trade was an old, established institution and license laws were then 
in vogue. The existence of such a complete set of laws as the Code 
of Hammurabi proves a highly organized state of society, which 
must have taken centuries to bring about. So that, the manu- 
facture and sale of wine must have been a well-defined occupation 
and an important branch of trade or commerce thousands of year& 
before the days of Hammurabi 2200 B.C. 

The best and most vivid idea of the use of wines in very ancient 
times can be gained from the few pictorial representations which 
have come down to us. They tell the story even better than words ► 
They are more satisfactory than any mere inscriptions cut in stone 
or engraved on walls. 

If you want to see how the kings of old Nineveh enjoyed 
themselves, look at the crude picture on the stone slab now in the 
British museum, and there you will see the king drinking wine 
with his queen in his gardens. 

Not less interesting or ancient is the picture of feasting and 
wine drinking at an Egyptian party — say 4,000 years ago. 

Some of these stone pictures show many details of how private 
and public banquets were conducted. In most examples, musi- 
cians and dancers are prominent, showing that music and dancing 
held the same place in old Egypt as they do to this day. 



Inns of Munich. 

The total number of inns and retail liquor dealers in Munich^ 
Bavaria, according to returns compiled up to the end of 1911, was 
2,042, compared with 2,023 in existence at the beginning of the 
year, the increase being in the number of retail dealers. This gives 
3.38 drinking places to each 1,000 of the population, not an extra- 
ordinarily large number for a city enjoying the reputation for the 
production and consumptionof beer that Mimich possesses. 



WORLD'S BEER PRODUCTION, 
General View of Industry at Home and Abroad. 

THE Viennese brewing journal, **Gafnbrinus," has prepared 
some interesting tables giving a comparison of the position 
of the various brewing industries of the world during 
the year 1911. 

Taking Austria-Hungary first, it appears that there were 27 
fewer breweries in operation there duiing last year than in 1910, 
the total having fallen from 1,267 to 1,240. However, notwith- 
standing this decrease in the number of breweries at work, the 
total production increased from 23,048,239 hectolitres* to 25,570,763 
hectolitres, an increase of 2,522,524 hectolitres for 1911. The 
production of beer per head of population varied, from the lowest, 
8 litres per capita in the Bosnia and Herzegovina district, to the 
highest, 230 Utres, in the district of Salzburg. The enhanced 
output increased the Government revenue from taxes by the sum 
of ;6430,933, the total duties levied amounting to £4,167,565 for 
the year. The most heavily taxed district was Salzburg again, 
where each inhabitant paid an average beer tax of 7s. 6d. The 
total amotmt of malt consumed by the breweries of the Dual 
Monarchy totaled 527,380,000 kilos (about 527,380 tons), this 
figure being 570,300 kilos in excess of the previous year's total. 
The production of hops in the cotmtry was 196,254 cwts., or 152,010 
cwts. less than in 1910; but of these home-grown hops, 155,500 
cwts. were consumed by the national breweries, or more by 14,870 
cwts. than in the previous year. 

Germany is the coimtry with the largest number of breweries, 
although the swallowing up of the smaller concerns by the larger 
ones is going on apace. The difference in the number of German 
breweries operating in the two years was one of 1,177, the 1910 
figure of 13,186 being reduced to 12,009 in 1911. Her production 
of beer is very large and increasing, it being 64,491,824 hectoUtres 
in 1910, and 65,088,664 hectoHtres in 1911— an increase of 596,840 
kilos for the year. The German breweries have to bear a burden 
of taxation which now corresponds generally to that in Austria, 
but at the same time shows that the new German beer taxes have 
helped to swell the Imperial revenue considerably. From this 



*A hectolitre is equal to 26.4 United States gallons. 
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source last year the German Government netted the large sum of 
;£55,373,489, ;£2,307,228 more than in 1910. The German brewing 
industry consumed 1,200,587 tons of malt, and 365,600 cwts. of 
hops during the year. Some of the German breweries have an 
enormous output of beer per annum, one Berlin firm's figure for 
Isist year being 1,280,000 hectolitres, whilst two famous Mimich 
firms turned out 850,000 and 500,000 hectolitres respectively. 

The United Kingdom appears to be the country where taxation 
falls most oppressively on the industry. With a production of 
58,813,344 hectolitres, the English brewers paid taxes amoimting 
to ;£14,000,000 approximately, a figure which speaks for itself, 
and requires no illuminating comment. 

In the United States of America there were 1,524 breweries in 
operation during last year, and between them they were responsible 
for a total output of 74,262,745 hectolitres. The Southern Continent 
of America, with its rapidly extending industry, produced about 
28,000,000 hectolitres, and Australia was responsible for over 
18,000,000 hectolitres. 

Of the other European beer-producing countries, Belgium and 
France are the most important. The former boasted 3,336 breweries, 
and produced 16,500,000 hectolitres during last year, which gives 
220 litres per head of population. The taxes her industry paid were 
comparatively moderate, being only about ;£845,808. France 
showed a total of 3,263 breweries at work last year, and between 
them they had an output of 17,942,000 hectolitres. Here again 
the beer taxation was moderate, being ;£719,404, or just about 5d. 
per head of population. Next in order of importance to France, 
but a long way behind her, stands Holland. She had 460 breweries 
at work, and an output of 1,950,000 hectolitres, her industry being 
mulcted to the extent of ;£160,833 by the tax collectors. Russia 
had 354 breweries and a production of 10,100,000 hectolitres; 
Denmark — quite celebrated for some sorts of lighter beer — 340 
breweries, and 2,800,000 hectolitres (on 1,700,000 hectolitres of 
which no taxes were payable under the Danish excise regulations), 
and Sweden, 220 breweries with 2,900,000 hectolitres. Lucky 
Switzerland, with 220 breweries and a production of 2,900,000 
hectolitres, does not appear to have had to pay any taxes at all; 
it is, therefore, difl&cult to understand why there are not more 
breweries in that coimtry. Scattered about through the other 
European coimtries not enumerated above there appear to be 226 
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other brewing concerns, with a total annual output of about 
3,000,000 hectolitres between them. 

To sum up, according to the ''Ganibrinus^' statistics, the total 
number of breweries in the world operating during 1911 was 27,935, 
against 29,292 in 1910. The total production is set at 326,958,768 
hectoUtres, against 302,977,046 in 1910. The yield to the various 
Governments by taxation was ;£60,216,004, against ;653,205,344, 
which seems to show that the industry is being everywhere squeezed 
more and more each year. The total consumption of malt W£is 
8,914,750 tons during the year, whilst the consumption of hops 
reached the total of 2,053,120 cwts. 



Doctors and Alcohol. 

The New York Press has these interesting remarks on the 
attitude of doctors toward alcohol: 

''Dr. F. H. Jacob, president of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
seems to think some phjrsicians and surgeons are going to extremes 
in fighting stimulants, since some statistics show that in certain 
institutions very little whisky and wine are prescribed for patients. 
About eight times as much was used twenty-five years ago in these 
same dispensaries and hospitals. President Jacob finds alcohol in 
large doses useful in cases of extreme collapse; he also sees much 
improvement follow the use of alcohol in consumption and in cases 
of skin diseases, such as eczema. It is also good for stimulating 
the appetites of patients after long and severe illnesses. 

**Dr. Pryce thought the disuse of alcohol by the medical pro- 
fession was largely the result of faddism. His experience was that 
it stimulated the gastric secretion in cases of long illnesses, such as 
typhoid fever, and it was very useful as a temporary stimulant. In 
the Boer war small doses of alcohol were given to the English after 
forced marches, to enable them to take their rations better." 



PROHIBITION AND PROSPERITY. 
A Manufacturing Company Frankly States Its Position. 

A LOCAL option election was held in Pontiac, Mich., on April 
1st, 1912, as in many other Michigan towns. Pontiac is a 
thriving place with a number of manufacturing and in- 
dustrial concerns and all the characteristic hustle of a middle- 
western town. In particular it is noted as headquarters of the 
Flanders Manufacturing Company, which has several large factories 
there, including a "drop forging plant," one of the largest in America. 
The company are extensive brass, iron and aluminum founders, 
manufacture motor-cycles and electric cars, and do a large business 
in screw machine products. Their plants in Pontiac are valued 
at not far short of two miUion dollars. They are the largest em- 
ployers in the place, bearing hundreds on their payroll. 

A common assertion of the prohibitionists is that manufacturers 
and business men generally are opposed to the Uquor traffic in 
every form and only ask for an opportunity to vote against it. Too 
much has been made of the action of certain railroads in imposing 
an abstinence rule upon their employees — ^in point of fact these 
railroads do not demand total abstinence but sobriety or true temper- 
ance. In this connection the Flanders Manufacturing Company 
of Pontiac, Mich., furnishes an example that confounds the pro- 
hibitionists and probably represents the true attitude of the great 
majority of business men and manufacturers throughout the 
country. 

Following is a copy of an advertisement which appeared in 
the columns of the Pontiac Press-Gazette, on March 29th, 1912, 
the same having been prepared by the Flanders Manufacturing 
Company and published at its expense: 

Our Position 
on the subject op 

Local Option 
pearlessly stated. 

It will be admitted, we believe, that the Flanders Manufacturing 
Company is vitally interested in any and ever3rthing that has to do 
with the general welfare of Pontiac. 
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You cannot hurt Pontiac without hurting us — and you benefit 
us when you vote or do anything for the general good of our city. 

Our Investment in factories in Pontiac amounts to over one 
and one-half millions of dollars. We expect to increase it from 
year to year — unless the people of Pontiac, by wrong legislation, 
so injure their city that we, as manufacturers, will consider it un- 
safe to invest more heavily here. 

We are interested primarily in getting skilled workmen. The 
nature of our business calls for a high grade of skill — die cutters, 
forge experts, coach makers, trimmers, painters, etc. 

It is a fact, known to every large employer of men, that it is 
more difl&cult to obtain expert help in a **dry" town than in one 
where a man is permitted to exercise his own common sense. 

Those who are here will probably not leave even if the town 
goes ''dry," but ninety per cent, of skilled workmen refuse to move 
to a "dry" town — ^for a **dry town" is known as a "dead town" 
among workmen. 

We will need men — skilled men — ^from week to week. Our 
business is increasing rapidly. Our product enjojrs a big demand. 
We will have to double our force shortly and many of these men 
must be brought from elsewhere. 

Every man who owns a piece of real estate, be it only a lot; 
every house owner, is interested, and vitally, in the prosperity and 
growth of Pontiac. 

At the risk of Criticism — and we are so vitally concerned, and 
realize so fully how serious this matter is, we don't care about the 
criticism — ^we wish to state that we are firmly opposed to making 
Pontiac "dry." 

No greater mistake could be made. 

We need a good Hotel. There is business a-plenty for it. But 
Pontiac will never get a good hotel so long as this question of "wet" 
and "dry" comes up every year. It would not pay — ^traveling 
men refuse to stay over night and shun the hotel in a "dry" town. 
That's the result of experience. 

After all you can't regulate morals by legislation beyond a 
certain well defined point. Prohibition does not prohibit — every 
practical man knows that. It tends only to create and foster an 
illicit trafl&c that is incomparably worse than the legitimate, regu- 
lated, licensed traflSc. 
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/ worked in shops ten years of my life as laborer, apprentice 
and journeyman — part of the time in the foundry but most of the 
time as machinist — and three years as foreman. 

Several of these years were spent in so-called '*dry" States — 
Maine and Vermont. Experience working with men and later as 
an employer of men has taught me that high license with well regu- 
lated places where workmen can stop on their way home and get 
their beer, is what the men prefer, and I believe they will vote for it. 

Besides you canH legislate brains into a man's head — ^you must 
leave him free, to an extent, to work out his own salvation. Ninety- 
eight per cent, do it satisfactorily to themselves, and to the com- 
munity. 

It would be a calamity — nothing less — ^to make Pontiac a '*dry" 
town again. We are pi-ogressing — ^let us get along. Let us be one 
of the livest towns in Michigan — not a dead burg. Stop agitating 
the liquor question every year and attend to business of more im- 
portance. 

Let us regulate the liquor trade in Pontiac as a legitimate open 
business and let's expend the proceeds received from the revenue 
tax on improvements in and around Pontiac which will do the 
greatest good to the largest number of taxpayers. 

Flanders Manufacturing Company. 

By W. E. Flanders, President. 

To the foregoing it need only be added that Pontiac voted 
heavily against prohibition, thus justif)dng the faith of the Flanders 
Manufacturing Company in the good sense and intelligence of the 
people. 



The Decrease of Drunkenness. 

** Hardly a generation ago drunkenness was almost a national 
vice, while today, in the great centers of population, the appearance 
of an intoxicated man on the public highwajrs is indeed a rare sight. 
Yet Americans have not abandoned the use of liquors, but have, 
in fact, greatly increased their consumption. This apparently 
anomalous situation is the outgrowth of the development of the 
idea of moderation and temperance, rather than the destructive 
idea of prohibition." — American Common Sense. 



DICKENS AND GOOD CHEER. 

A Bibulous Compilation from the ''Pickwick Papers." 

FOR those who love good cheer a study has been made of that 
most cheerful of tales, Dickens' "Pickwick Papers." To 
the millions of readers who have received from the genial 
Mr. Pickwick the general impression that England is a land flowing 
with milk, honey and nectars potent for good fellowship there has 
been only that and nothing more. But when statistics are applied, 
after the fashion of the implacable exciseman, one realizes that those 
were hard-headed days and nights, with lione of your twentieth 
century mornings after, katzenjammers and general anguish of 
body and soul. 

These statistics have been compiled from the immortal papers 
of the Pickwick Club, by Robert Summers, of Philadelphia, in a 
spirit as friendly as Mr. Pickwick himself could ask. 

**When the great novelist," Mr. Summers remarks in preface 
to his figures, "sent his four tourists on their never-to-be-forgotten 
peregrinations, he never failed to provide for them an abundance 
of good cheer. There was no lack of breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
suppers, banquets, snacks and feasts, and, in fact, all sorts of eating, 
in all sorts of places and on all sorts of occasions. At none of these 
did the supply of drinkables ever fail to keep pace with the pro- 
digality of the viands. 

"It is the purpose of the present writer to here set forth, chapter 
by chapter, each paragraph wherein drinking and drinks are 
mentioned, and to point out at the end of each chapter just how 
many times such things were referred to, and to make a recapitula- 
tion showing just how many times drinks were partaken of and what 
sort of drinks were used. 

"It is not the purpose of this account to condemn the habit of 
conviviality or to draw a terrible example ; for notwithstanding the 
astonishing lot of tippling that occurred in this book, the tipplers 
were by no means drunkards or vagabonds. They were quite the 
reverse, which almost proves that the quality of the things drinkable 
during those times was far purer and more healthful than the wet 
goods served to the guileless and unsuspecting public of these 
cultured days, when (according to thefrenzied "prohi") beeris made 
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Boldwig, whose house was a villa, whose lawn was grounds and 
whose wife's brother was a lieutenant. 

With the twentieth chapter the drinking total rises to 96 and 
introduces stout, porter and seidlitz water, although this really 
does seem as if it were crowding the mourners of temperance for 
the benefit of the seidlitz powder man. However, these things 
may be a matter of conscience ; in the next three chapters the re- 
viewer notes *'bad port" as an item some folks might care to classify 
as an addition, although he himself prefers to let is pass. 

Meanwhile the average of drinks per chapter has been steadily 
falling, until now it has reached the modest level of 4 apiece. Rum 
makes its debut in Chapter XXV, and pineapple rum follows, to 
the pleasuring of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins. 

Elder wine, plain and with brandy and spice, and wassail aid 
in making Chapter XXVIII the banner one, with 25 drinks to 
prove it. 

A Ust made up from this book shows sixty-two different kinds of 
things to drink. It is possible from this list to compound most any 
kind of a drink now sold over a modem bar. Malt of all kinds is 
on the list. 

** 'The Pickwick Papers,' " remarks Mr. Summers, recapitula- 
ting, after adding every new potation in its due order to his list, 
**contains fifty-seven chapters. In seven of these drink is not 
mentioned; in the other fifty, drink and drinking are mentioned 343 
times, or an average of seven times for each chapter — ^that is, each 
wet chapter. Here is appended a list or drinking card, showing 
just what the good folks in 'The Pickwick Papers' had to drink; and 
outside of the liquid fire introduced by the goblin king, in the tale 
of the stolen sexton, there is not a headache in any on the Hst." 



Force Not a Remedy. 

"I have predicted that standing among nations may ultimately 
be largely determined by the adequacy of the remedies provided. 
But these remedies will not, in my judgment, be found through 
the endeavor to force upon a very large minority of the people habits 
of abstinence that contradict their own interpretation of personal 
well-being and happiness." — Dr. Henry Smith Williams. 



PROHIBITION AND THE CLERGY. 

From the International, Sept. 1911. 

SINCE the inception of my career as a clergyman I have often 
found myself in fundamental discord with most American 
and British clergymen of my own and of other denominations 
in matters regarding the use and abuse of alcoholic beverages and 
the legal regulation of their manufacture and sale. My dissent 
was mostly a tacit one or else limited in utterance to private con- 
versation. I never felt any particular desire to vent my views in 
pubHc and as a matter of fact did not even take the trouble to 
formulate them definitely before the forum of my own consciousness 
until quite recently, when the patently harmful after-effects of the 
present prohibition-wave compelled me — ^and no doubt a good many 
others of the cloth likewise — ^to do a lot of hard thinking and to 
circumscribe more clearly my objections to the usual stand taken 
by the average American or English clergyman concerning the 
problems to which alcohoUsm gives rise. Having pondered the 
matter for the better part of three years, I shall now state publicly 
my conclusions as briefly as may be. 

Let me first call the readei's attention to a fact which the self- 
sufficient provincialism of EngUsh-speaking nations is all too prone 
to overlook: the attitude of their clergymen toward the drink- 
problem is absolutely unique and without a counterpart anywhere 
within civiHzation, save perhaps in Norway and Sweden. The 
main thesis back of that attitude has perhaps never been formulated. 
In plain language, it may be summed up in this wise : 

The devil, as supposedly represented by the saloon, is engaged 
in competitive strife over the soul of man with the Deity as rep- 
resented by the Church; in a fair contest, with no legislative in- 
terference on behalf of either side, the cause of the Church will 
presumably lose; therefore the secular arm must be invoked in 
cessantly, obtrusively, at all times and at all odds, to lend its 
strength to the Church and to incHne the balance of the contest 
in favor of its cause. 

This thesis, with its humiliating confession (by unavoidable 
inference) of the impotence of spiritual weapons and its somewhat 
blasphemous premise that Divinity cannot shape its ends without 
recourse to the poHce power of the State, is absolutely foreign to the 
clerical concepts. Catholic, Protestant or Jewish, of continental 
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Europe. All clergymen of all nations consider it their botinden 
duty, and very properly so, to exhort and inveigh against the abuse 
of alcohol. A great many European clergymen, alarmed by the 
spread of national drinking habits, are actively engaged in propa- 
ganda to have them ostracized by public opinion, as conducive to 
the abuse of alcohol. But no Continental group of clergymen of 
any numerical strength worth the mentioning is striving at present 
or has ever striven to put the Church into the invidious, illogical 
and undignified position of most-favored competitor of the saloon. 
Catholic priests and Protestant pastors, Jewish rabbis and Greek 
popes are all agreed that their concern in the matter of alcoholic 
dangers and abuses lies with the drunkard, or else with the drinker, 
but in no case with the drinking estabHshment conducted on orderly 
Hnes, or the manufacturer supplying it with distilled or fermented 
liquors. Their moral suasion, assisted by the organized effort of 
zealous parishioners, very often suffices to keep the liquor consump- 
tion of whole communities at a negligible minimum. In case of 
failure, however, it never enters their mind to turn part of the com- 
mtmity, with the help of the secular arm, into a propaganda society 
of secret vice or to lend to alcohol the sinister prestige of a forbidden 
fruit. Not only do the vast majority of the European clergy refuse 
their sanction to attempts at oppressive excise legislation, but they 
lend additional respectability to well-conducted inns in all parts of 
Europe by occasional patronage. If you have traveled in Europe, 
you cannot but know this. If you haven't, any traveler of your 
acquaintance will tell you that the Austrian Pfarrer, the German 
Herr Pastoi, the French cur^, the Italian abbate thinks nothing of 
taking his modest evening potation, his half -pint of wine or schoppen 
of beer, in the back-parlor of his favorite inn, and that public opinion 
everywhere acquiesces in the arrangement. Anywhere between 
Lisbon and Moscow a clergyman refusing on conscientious grounds 
to enter a decent inn would be considered an eccentric. And the 
mention of this notorious and indisputable fact leads us right to the 
core of what is commonly called the American saloon problem. 

THE AMERICAN SALOON. 

It is asserted by shallow reasoneis, that the American saloon, 
as contrasted with the European inn, owes its bad reputation to 
the lack of social club features. It lacks seating accommodations, 
or if it has any, very few patrons care to sit down in a place noto- 
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riously designed for the rapid guzzling of drinks in a standing posture 
right next to the bar. The very obvious truth however is, that men 
do not care to sit down in a place factiously and uncharitably decried 
as wicked by a considerable section of their fellow-citizens. They 
gulp down their drinks and get out as quickly as may be, so as to 
minimize the chance they run of being seen by the holier-than-thou 
element of the town — a, fact which queerly illustrates how a social 
taboo upon the saloon will instantly turn its potential dangers into 
real ones. That the American saloon was first stigmatized by silly 
malice and then, as a consequence of its stigma, became a mere dram- 
shop, is a fact susceptible of proof. There are considerable city 
quarters in Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, and other large towns 
where piactically the entire poptflation has lifted the ban of social 
disrepute from the saloon. As an immediate consequence, it ac- 
quired all the features of an open club, closed only against drunkards 
and disorderly persons — a club where well-behaved citizens, not 
infrequently in company with their wives and grown-up children, 
after the worry and work of the day, discuss the newspaper or in- 
dulge in neighborly gossip over a glass of beer. 

To sum up : the American saloon is first made disreputable by 
an unfair and dishonest misrepresentation of its potentialities and 
then put under oppressive regulations on account of its disrepute. 
The first step in the national conspiracy against the saloon is to 
make its patrons feel that they would rather abuse it hurriedly and 
without being seen than use it in an orderly fashion, in the sight 
and with the foreknowledge of all, and to develop its social possi- 
bilities. This first step evolves in many cases a really vicious type 
of saloon.. The next step is; to make the vicious saloon a favored 
competitor in the struggle for survival by the monstrous iniquity 
of high-license. If every saloon has to furnish to the treasury three 
or four dollars every day in the year, before being allowed to take 
down its shuttei's in the morning, it is manifest that the trysting 
place of rapid-transit guzzlers and "human tanks" will in the end 
put out of business the Liederkranz parlor where people drink a 
little between songs and the Citizens' Bowling Club, where staid 
business-men refresh themselves after their game of nine-pins. It 
is likewise manifest to everyone, save idiots or devotees of sancti- 
moniously vengeful politics, that tmder the frightfully extortionate 
levy of four dollars a day the seller of poor beer, other things being 
equal, will ultimately triumph over the seller of good beer and the 
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vender of fusel-oils over the vender of real whisky. Again, it is 
manifest, that the State, in collecting this enormous toll, is practi- 
cally putting itself into the position, not only of partner in, but of 
instigator and abettor of, every wickedness or dishonesty to which 
the individual saloon-keeper may have to resort in order to maintain 
himself against these fearful odds. If the Liederkranz or the Sick 
Benefit Society moves out of the saloon-keeper's back-parlor and 
the painted harpies of the street move in, what shall we think of a 
rich and powerful State not ashamed to bring about in many cases 
such a change for the worse by its inexorable levy of blood-money? 

And what shall we think, I ask, of a well-meaning but pur- 
bHnd clergy which exerts its powers and prestige in favor of such 
glaring iniquities ? 

EVILS OP PROHIBITION. 

After high-license, there is still one last step left in the down- 
ward course of folly: prohibition. Under prohibition the open ex- 
tortion of the State gives way to the secret extortion of the local 
police. The authorities having decreed away the front-bar, are at 
the same time decreeing a well-nigh universal appetite into the 
dark retreat of the **speak-easy" for its satisfaction. And since 
very few men will stay for any length of time in compromising 
localities, the quickest and most deadly of all intoxicants outcrowds 
all others. The hush-money paid to the police is taken out of the 
quality of the spirits consumed. Espial, delation, and all the devils 
of defamatory gossip are rampant. All the lawless elements in 
town are morally supported in their stand against society by the 
one form of lawbreaking that is endemic and clearly countenanced 
by bribe-taking officials. Respectable liquor-dealers withdraw in 
fear of legal consequences and leave the field to desperate char- 
acters. The patrolman learns to despise his grafting captain; the 
captain knows things about the district -attorney; the bully of a 
sporting-house keeper with a strong poHtical backing "keeps tab" 
on the '*bHnd tigers" for future reference in case of a collision with 
the police; the whisky-supply houses, mindful of the outlawed 
status of their patrons, send liquid death on thirty days credit; and 
the social good standing of almost everyone in town — ^including 
possibly some thirsty souls among the zealots for somebody else's 
enforced abstinence — is merely provisory, pending some compromis- 
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ing disclosures. If there are any clergymen in the United States 
so fatuous as to bring about such a state of affairs, thinking there- 
by to further the ends of salvation, I herewith beg to go publicly on 
record as not being one of their number. 

Rev. J. Schwartz, 

Temple Beth-El, Norfolk, Va. 



Beer in Athlete's Diet. 

A German athlete, Karl Meinel, of Munich, recently imdertook 
to prove, as a result of personal experience, the value of a diet into 
which beer entered liberally, as a means of sustenance, while under- 
taking athletic contests in which success depended mainly on extra- 
ordinary physical endurance. He began on March 12, 1911, with 
the following diet: Breakfast, a beer soup made from a quarter 
of a liter of beer, (15 cubic inches) a quarter of a liter of milk, an egg, 
some sugar and cinnamon and three to four moderately thick slices 
of black (rye) bread. Midday meal, from half a liter to a liter of 
beer, with four to six moderately thick slices of rye bread and 
butter. Evening meal, the same as the noon repast but with some- 
times one and a half liters of beer. For the "beer soup" ordi- 
nary draught beer was always used, noon and evening, "March 
brewing" was occasionally taken. 

On this diet Meinel won first and second places in several very 
strenuous cross-county runs, over what he described as "very hilly, 
rough country in Tyrol," the time for one 6 kilometer run, of this 
character in which he was first, being 25 minutes, while in a 20 kilo- 
meter contest he ran third, finishing in one hour, 17 min. 50 seconds. 
A list of the variotis events in which he participated, alwa)^ well 
to the front, is given, his wind and endurance being by no means 
affected adversely by his beer training, while he enjoys a freedom 
from "stitch" and stomach troubles, etc., he never had while train- 
ing on anti-alcoholic beverages, and his fresh, vigorous appearance 
was the subject of frequent comment. 



HONEST SWITZERLAND. 
How It Compensated the Absinthe Manufacturers and Workers. 

THE splendid little republic of Switzerland has taught the 
world many things worth knowing. 
From the days of William Tell and Arnold Von Winkel- 
ried her inhabitants have well justified the motto, ''Montani semper 
liberiJ' 

And the free air of her mountain fastnesses has nurtured in the 
hearts of her people other high qualities without which Hberty 
would not be worth while. 

Not the least among these are the attributes of honesty and 
justice stamped upon so many of her governmental policies and 
methods. 

Recently the General Assembly of the Swiss Confederacy de- 
cided to abolish the manufacture and sale of absinthe within the 
confines of the republic. 

The Decree of the General Assembly of the Swiss Confederacy 
providing for the payment of indemnities in carrying out this law, 
is a model of governmental integrity, justice and fair dealing. No 
detail of equity is overlooked. 

Every precaution is taken that even the humblest toiler should 
be cared for and protected. The Decree evidences the painstaking 
effort of the Swiss Assembly to prevent loss or damage to any one 
connected with the manufacture and sale of absinthe in the carrying 
out of the decree of its abolishment. 

This earnest and conscientious method of establishing a reform 
believed to be for the benefit of all the Swiss people is in glaring 
contrast to the ruthless and dishonest methods pursued by advocates 
of prohibition in this coimtry. 

In the United States one is shocked at the seemingly purposeful 
disregard of vested interests and rights. 

In Switzerland even the women and children who worked in 
the fields where the herbs used in distillation were cultivated, 
were duly indemnified. Interest at 4 per cent, per annum was 
allowed on indemnities from the time of their being fixed until the 
time of payment. 
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. Note Article 9. 

"Whosoever to the 5th of July, 1908, has been employed in the 
manufacture of absinthe exclusively for more than three years, 
either as an employee or a day laborer in an establishment entitled 
to indemnity, shall be entitled to an indemnity equal to the total 
amotmt of wages received by the said persons during the preceding 
four years." 

Every line of the "Decree" bristles with honest solicitude for 
those who for the good of the community are asked to step out of a 
business which in the past afforded them a livelihood. 

This action of the Swiss Government should be known of all 
men who believe in justice under a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 

Under local option and prohibition laws in America we see 
distilleries, breweries, wholesalers and saloons wiped out of ex- 
istence on 30 days' notice after the holding of elections conducted 
on sensational lines with spectacularand theatrical accompaniments. 

No thought is given to the dependent employees, mechanics 
and day laborers and helpers who are cast out to find a living as 
best they may in new and untried channels of bread-winning. 

Europeans look with amazement and horror upon these 
methods of conducting alleged reforms. Such injustice appalls 
them, and it ought to shock any one who is open to sentiments of 
humanity and honor. 

Years of reckless teaching by self-seeking agitators have dulled 
the sensibilities of our people on these subjects and only a campaign 
of education can reach and awaken the inherent sense of justice 
which is temporarily obscured in the hearts of our people. 

An appeal is necessary to the sober second thought of the 
American people. 

Ours has been a land of great opportunities, of quick action 
and broad effort. 

Our people are instinctively right minded, though sometimes 
led astray by false prophets and charlatans. The press of our 
country should be leaders in the teaching of conservative justice. 

No more admirable example of this great virtue could possibly 
be given to the public than is shown in these absinthe indemnity 
provisions enacted by the General Assembly of the Swiss Confederacy. 

Attention has heretofore been called to the provisions jnade by 
the English law for compensation to dealers where, in the opinion 
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of the excise-granting authorities, it became desirable to reduce 
the number of saloons. 

While the English system is entirely equitable, the action of the 
Swiss General Assembly is remarkable for the scrupulous justice 
with which this reform is undertaken. No one is forgotten or over- 
looked. The decree shows the solicitude of the Swiss Assembly for 
the rights of the humblest toilers among its people. 

For years the Anti -Saloon League has perverted and debauched 
the sense of justice of the American people by deriding and decrjdng 
everything connected with the liquor business. 

This iniquity has been carried so far that men of average fairness 
who woidd revolt at the idea of taking a strip of a farmer's land for 
an extension of a village road without compensation to the owner, 
are surprised at the action of the Swiss government. Himdreds of 
thousands of American voters would raise their hand in protest if a 
munidpaUty appropriated any kind of private property for street 
extension purposes without compensation, and yet they are perfectly 
bHnd to the injustice of legislating a distillery out of existence, a 
brewery or many retail establishments where Hquor is sold in towns 
which for many, many years have been taking hcense money from 
these same places. 

Take the case of Tennessee, where not only the sale but the 
manufacture of hquor was prohibited, not by the votes of the people, 
but by the act of a poUtically constructed legislature, and we see 
the monstrous injtistice of the American method of conducting 
alleged reforms. 

If the distilleries of Tennessee were put out of business for the 
**good" of the people of the entire State, why should not the entire 
people who are to be "benefited" pay for the cost of this reform ? 

If all the people of Switzerland are to be benefited by the ex- 
clusion of the manufacture and sale of absinthe, the Swiss govern- 
ment properly decided that all the people should pay for the cost 
of this reform, even to protecting the women and children who 
worked in the fields cultivating the herbs which were used in the 
distillation of absinthe. 



THE LIQUOR TAX LAW. 
Provisions of Statute Governing Traffic in New York State. 

THE solicitor of the New York State Brewers' Association, 
summarizes the State Liquor law as follows : 
On the 23rd of March, 1896 the present Liquor Tax 
Law of the State of New York was put upon the statute books as 
the result of a careful study of the situation and problems presented 
by the liquor traffic. It was not enacted for the purpose of con- 
ferring any special privileges or favor upon those engaged in the 
traffic nor was it conceived for the purpose of pursuing Utopian 
dreams or fanciful panaceas. The law sought to put the liquor 
traffic upon a legitimate and sound economic basis and classified 
those who were engaged in it as purveyors of food and drink to the 
public. It sought to protect the investments in such business and 
also vested with the public a certain right in connection with it 
that was calculated to conserve the general welfare. Although 
from year to year some modification has been made in this statute, 
in substance and principle it has remained the same and may be 
said to give general satisfaction. 

The liquor traffic in the State of New York is regulated by a 
general State law which is uniform throughout the entire State 
except in a few instances such as the amount of tax levied, the 
hours for closing and provisions for local option in the less densely 
populated sections known as towns. The law is administered by a 
State Department which consists of a Commissioner and Deputies 
and also a Special Deputy Commissioner or Certificate issuing officer 
in various parts of the State, all of whom are subject to the authority 
and direction of the State Excise Commissioner. 

The right to engage in the liquor traffic is not dependent upon 
the discretion of the department, but is given by the law absolutely, 
provided certain conditions and requirements are complied with. 
The insignia of this right is a liquor tax certificate issued by the 
Department of Excise. This may be had by the applicant provided 
he shall have certain personal quaHfications and satisfy certain 
conditions among which are the following: That he is a citizen 
and has not violated the law nor been convicted of a crime ; that 
he tenders with his appHcation the necessary license tax, fee and 
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bond ; that he files the written consents of the owner of the building 
in which the traffic is to be carried on and also of the owners of 
two-thirds of the dwellings within three hundred feet of the place, 
unless such consents had been previously obtained for an indefinite 
time or the premises had a license or was a hotel on the 23rd of 
March, 1896, and the privilege had not since been abandoned; that 
it is not attempted to introduce the traffic within two hundred feet 
of a school or church on the same street or avenue, unless the traffic 
was legally certificated prior to the construction of establishment 
of the school or church, or unless (in the case of a church) the con- 
sent of the Board of Trustees or similar body is obtained; that 
the so-called ratio or limitation of license provision in the law is 
not violated. Various grades of traffic are provided for. Thus 
there are (1) certificates for the sale of liquor to be drunk on the 
premises, (2) certificates for the sale of liquor to be taken off the 
premises, but not drunk on the premises, (3) certificates for the sale 
of liquor by duly licensed pharmacists, and also certificates for car- 
rying on the traffic in other forms than herein specified. The tax 
levied varies botii according to the grade of traffic which is to be car- 
ried on and the population of the city or village in which the certifi- 
cated place is located. For a certificate for the sale of liquor to be 
drunk on the premises, the tax is $1,200 per annum in a city having 
a population of over 1,500,000, whereas for a city having a popu- 
lation of less than 1,500,000 and more than 500,000, the tax for the 
same grade of traffic is $975. This tax is graded down to the sum 
of $150. . For the sale of liquors to be carried off the premises the 
tax in the cases above mentioned would be $750 and $600 respec- 
tively and then it is graded down to the sum of $75 per annum. 
The amount of bond which must be fUed with the application for 
a certificate will vary with the grade of certificate and the city or 
village in which the place is located, ranging from $1,800 to $500, 
and it is conditioned for the compliance with certain limitations 
and restrictions. 

The hours of legal traffic are different in various parts of the 
Stat<;. They are shorter in small cities and in rural districts than 
in larger cities. Thus, in some cities the right to traffic runs from 
six o'clock in the morning tmtil one o'clock the following morning; 
in other cities the right ceases at twelve o'clock midnight ; in other 
places it ceases at eleven o'clock midnight. No Sunday traffic is 
allowed, except in connection with a hotel. In cities all night 
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certificates may be obtained, if a permit from the Mayor is presented 
together with the prescribed additional fee, but such permit may 
be revoked at any time. 

TOWN ELECTIONS. 

The Liquor Tax Law also provides for local option elections 
in towns to decide whether or no the liquor traffic may be cer- 
tificated therein, but this provision is not extended to cities, being 
confined to the more sparsely settled parts of the State. At each 
biennial town meeting in the State the electors may vote on four 
questions. (1) For saloon certificate. (2) Storekeeper's certifi- 
cate. (3) Druggist's certificate. (4) A Certificate which is to 
be used in connection with the sale of liquor in a hotel. These 
elections do not take place as a matter of course every year, but can 
only be held when and provided ten per cent. (10%) of the electors 
of a town at the next preceding general election shall request such 
a vote by written petition duly signed and acknowledged and filed. 

Arbitrary or unjust action on the part of the Department, or 
disregard of the rights of the certificate holder or the public, is 
reviewable and remediable by the courts. The obtaining of a 
certificate is a matter of right provided for and protected by law, 
and it cannot be taken away except for a violation of the law and 
then only by the process specified in the law; while on the other 
hand, the law affords a means and a method whereby any violation 
may be punished and the right and privileges given may be forfeited 
and revoked, if a reason therefor be proved. Adequate remedies 
are available to the public to summarily and surely suppress con- 
ditions which violate the law and are injurious and offensive to 
citizens and to the welfare of the commimity. In a case where the 
premises have been suffered to be disorderly or gambling has been 
permitted therein, the right to traffic will be denied to the place 
itself for a year and in certain contingencies forever. 

A liquor tax certificate has a money value in addition to being 
evidence of the right to carry on the btisiness. At the end of any 
month it may be surrendered for rebate and the State will refund 
to the holder, provided there has been no violation of the law, fifty 
per cent. (50%) of the unexpired tax value of the certificate. This 
rebate right also gives to the certificate an assignable value and 
makes it possible to transfer the certificate as security for a loan 
or any other obligation, and it may be held by the person to whom 
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it is thus transferred until said obligation and loan is entirely paid 
and discharged, and the assignee thereunder, in the event of default, 
may exercise certain rights such as surrendering it for rebate, 
having it transferred to another person and to another place, pro- 
vided proper consents are obtained and the proper person is indi- 
cated. When the certificate is free from such an assignment, the 
holder thereof may transfer it from place to place or to another 
person, or surrender it for cancellation, when and provided certain 
conditions are complied with. 

LIMITATION OP LICENSES. 

One of the most important changes in the Liquor Tax Law 
was brought about in June, 1910, when the so-called ratio or Hmi- 
tation feature was written into it. Prior to that time new certifi- 
cates could be issued to applicants upon quahfying as hereinabove 
indicated, regardless of ratio of population to the number of certifi- 
cates issued. The limitation of license amendments enacted in 
1910 provided that no hquor tax certificate shall be issued for the 
sale of Hquors to be drunk on the premises, **in any town, village, 
borough or city, unless or until the ratio of population therein, 
to the number of certificates issued, . . . shall be greater than seven 
hundred and fifty to one, . . . "; but this prohibition did not apply 
to a place in which such traffic in Hquors was lawfully carried on 
at some time within one year immediately preceding the passage 
of this amendment, provided such traffic was not abandoned 
thereat during this period; neither did it apply to premises con- 
tinuously occupied for a hotel since the 23rd day of March, 1896. 
This change in the law has brought about a condition which will 
make it impossible to obtain any new certificates for the sale of 
liquor to be drunk on the premises for many years to come in most 
parts of the State. When the ratio is reached new certificates 
will be granted to the persons making the highest bid therefor in 
accordance with the law. 

This ratio or Hmitation amendment swept into the law some 
features which were cumbersome, impracticable and ambiguous. 
In the Legislative session of 1911 most of these objectionable ele- 
ments were removed by a series of amendments and the law was 
restored to a fairly practical and workable condition. In some 
instances where remedial legislation was not enacted the Com- 
missioner of Excise faciHtated the practical operation of the law 
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by certain rulings. For example, he decided that the holder of a 
certificate might transfer it from one place to another, provided 
there has been no violation of the law and the premises to which 
the transfer is sought to be made may be used for the traflSc in 
liquors, whether the holder of the certificate was in or out of pos- 
session of the premises which were to be abandoned. This puts 
a construction on an ambiguous part of the law which holds that 
the transfer of a certificate is a transfer of a certain right under 
such certificate to do business at some place, rather than the 
abandonment of a particular place. He also decided to receive 
and record so-called assignments of certificates or powers of attorney, 
although there was nothing contained in the statute which made 
provision for such receiving and recording. It is also of interest 
and importance to note that the Department of Excise has held 
that where the holder of a liquor tax certificate gives a person or 
corporation a power of attorney in which he assigns and transfers 
not only the present liquor tax certificate, but any liquor tax certifi- 
cate which may be issued to him in the future, that then, in that 
event, the holder of the present certificate or any future certificate, 
in a case where the certificate is issued to the person who originally 
gave the power of attorney, cannot transfer the certificate from 
person to person or place to place, or surrender it for cancellation 
without the written consent of the person or corporation to whom 
such power of attorney has been given. The rights of the assignee 
or transferee are alluded to hereinabove. 



The Socialistic Position. 

The Wisconsin Socialists have put forth the following as de- 
fining their attitude on the liquor question : 

**We hold that intemperance in the use of liquor is the result 
of the present enervating economic conditions. With the growth 
of a people strong in physique, intellect and popular morals, in- 
temperance will gradually disappear and temperate habits in all 
things prevail. We condemn the attempts at sumptuary laws as 
inimical to the cause of economic and personal liberty. Until the 
profit system has been abolished and a more harmonious economic 
order has been established, the attempts of well-meaning people 
to introduce temperate habits by law will prove only an evasion 
of the real issue." 



RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF ALCOHOLISM 

YEARS ago, the temperance reformers fancied that the study 
of alcoholism was a closed chapter and that science could 
go no further than as laid down in their little physiologies. 
But science is just at the beginning of grappling with the intricate 
problem, particularly in its physiological aspects. Of this there is 
much evidence. For instance, within a year, Russia has founded 
a great institute for the medical study of the subject. A large 
international body to embrace the foremost scientists is in the 
process of formation which will view the whole liquor question, 
laying special stress, however, upon the physiological side; and 
there are other evidences of activity. The prohibitionist has had 
his innings and now the scientists speak. They may not always 
agree and sometimes make mistakes ; but they are at least open to 
conviction if caught in erroneous reasoning. 

At the recent first Eugenics Congress, to which reference is 
made on another page, several papers and much discussion revolved 
arotmd the question of alcohol. An address * 'which excited due 
and imprecedented attention from the Congress," according to 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who comments upon it in the British Journal of 
Inebriety for October, 1912, was that by Dr. Mjoen, which has been 
alluded to elsewhere. *'The remarkable enthusiasm aroused was 
duly recorded in the Times and many other papers the following 
day," says Dr. Saleeby. 

The work of Dr. Mjoen was primarily chemical, and his con- 
clusion is that we are reqtiired, by bulk of evidence, to regard the 
danger of alcoholic beverages to the race in proportion to their 
strength. Therefore, he advocates the classification of alcoholic 
liquors according to their percentage of alcohol and would give 
commercial preference to light beers by reduced taxation and ad- 
vantages of sale. 

Another significant paper delivered at the Eugenics Congress, 
which also dealt with the relation between insanity and alcoholism, 
was that by Dr. Mott, who proves conclusively the common ex- 
aggeration of alcohol as a cause of insanity. Dr. Mott, who had the 
honor of following the famous Sir William Osier, the Regius 
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Professor of Medicine at Oxford, is a celebrated pathologist and a 
foremost authority. 

In close harmony with Dr. Mott, stands another English 
scientist, Dr. Potts, late medical investigator to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded. He says, 
in an address delivered before the National Conference on the Pre- 
vention of Destitution (London, 1912) : 

**The close association of inebriety and feeble-mindedness is 
established by the investigations of the Royal Conamission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded." He cites some striking 
examples of this from the records of the after-care committees, 
and then makes the following statements: 

**It is generally known that the chief difficulties of the prison 
and the workhouse would be removed if there were permanent care 
and detention for the mentally defective. Qtiite as strong a claim 
for detention can be made from the inebriate side." 

One could go on multiplying evidences like the above of scien- 
tific endeavor to state the truth without prejudice. They are 
adduced here mainly to emphasize the difference between the results 
of serious investigations and the fabulous, made-to-order stories 
upon which especially the American pubHc is fed. 

What does a search of current American literature on the liquor 
question bring forth? Of course, the salaried temperance reformer 
does not change his spots. In this year of 1912, the Anti-Saloon 
League has not come closer to the truth than to say, **The saloon 
sells liquor that produces eighty per cent, of all the criminals in this 
country," (The American Issue, August, 1912.), being fuUy aware 
that no one knows just how many criminals there are in this country, 
much less the precise causes underl)ring their criminality. When 
the same organization is pressed for campaign material, it restates 
some opinions of some physicians of Toledo, Ohio, not one of whom 
has a distinctive claim to be heard, although doubtless most estim- 
able men, and publishes their sayings under the heading, '^Scientific 
Testimony on Beer," from which one learns such things as that 
**beer kills quicker than other liquor, that it is productive of in- 
sanity," etc. 

There is no length to which these people will not go in search 
for some story to illustrate the monstrosity of the use of drink, as 
witness the following tale: A seaman on board the ill-fated 
Titanic was supposed to have said that the lookout in the crow's 
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nest was drunk and asleep when the ship struck. The California 
Voice of May 9, 1912, says, **The Associated Prohibition Press has 
one of its editors on the ground to get the facts. Steps will be taken 
by the Associated Prohibition Press to see that no influence brought 
to bear upon the Senate Committee shall succeed in hushing up this 
story." Verily, a righteous cause must be in bad straits when it in 
this manner tries to make capital out of an international disaster. 

One might call such stuff the lighter side of current discussions 
of the alcohol question. But in the more serious of recent works 
which Americans are invited to read, we meet the same old fabri- 
cated statistics and wholly unsubstantial statements. Witness 
the book **Economics of Drink," by Robert Bagnell, to which 
reference is made elsewhere in this volume. The author threshes 
over the same old straws and dishes up the ancient and wholly un- 
foimded percentages of crime, poverty, etc., due to liquor. Even 
so sober-minded a person as Prof. Peterson does not hesitate to give 
out similar extravagances, without even so much as an explanation 
of the alleged authority behind them. 

In short, when one contrasts current American utterances on 
the liquor question with those from other coimtries, one is pain- 
fully impressed by the fact that our public is being treated to husks 
from which even small kernels of truth are usually absent. Rarely 
does a work appear without the earmarks of the intemperate re- 
former who has passed beyond the truth-telling stage. Small 
wonder that there is so little straight thinking, and that we as 
a people are noted the world over for erratic and puerile dealings 
with a large social problem. 



What the Figures Denote. 

The consumption of spirits, wines and beers has enormously 
increased since 1902 in the United States. In 1902 the per capita 
consumption of spirits was 1.34 gallons, of wines .61 of a gallon, 
of beers 17.18 gallons. In 1911 these figures had increased to 1.46 
for spirits, .67 for wines and 20.66 for beers. The American Grocer, 
which furnishes these figures, does not, however, regard them as 
discouraging, but sa)^: **The day will come when the use of 
spirituous hquors other than beer and wines will be a negligible 
quantity, bringing with their abandonment a lower tax rate and 
less of crime and misery. The progress to that desirable end is 
slow, but it seems to be steady and sure." 



DOES ALCOHOL AFFECT DIGESTION? 

NO complete or satisfactory answer can be made to the above 
question, by means of any single line of investigation or 
experimentation. The elements that enter into a problem, 
where living tissues are concerned, are so varied, that it is only by 
testing results under all sorts of conditions, and by many different 
methods that we can hope to reach a true solution of the problem. 

It was only one hundred and thirty years ago that the 
first real investigation of any permanent value was made upon the 
subject of digestion. This was inaugurated by an Italian of the 
name of Spallanzani. So far as mere facts were concerned, he did 
not accomplish very much ; but he set future workers on the right 
track, which proved an invaluable service to science. 

Fifty years later, in 1825, accident threw into the path of 
Dr. Beaumont, — a, man capable of benefiting by it, — opportunity 
for direct investigation. Alexis St. Martin, a man of humble 
station, was severely wounded in the abdomen. The wound in 
healing left an opening into the organ covered only with a loose flap 
of flesh. Dr. Beaumont, who had charge of the case, employed 
St. Martin as a servant for eight years, in order to keep him under 
constant observation. He was able to test the condition of food in 
every successive stage of digestion. He published a book describ- 
ing his observations and experiments, which was so accurate that 
it is still quoted by students of the subject as **typically scientific." 

There are many points to be considered, in a study of the sub- 
ject of this paper: First. — ^How are the digestive fluids them- 
selves affected by the presence of alcohol? Second. — ^Is the chemical 
process by which food-material is converted into living tissues re- 
tarded or facilitated by alcohol? (Metabolism this process is tech- 
nically called.) And third. — ^Is that movement in the stomach 
and intestines by which food is turned over and over, and forced 
forward, hindered or aided when alcohol is present? (Peristalsis is 
the technical term.) ; ^ 

There are three separate stages in the process of digestion. 
The first of these is effected by means of the saliva, secreted by the 
glands of the mouth. The second is done by the stomach secretions, 
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— ^the pepsin-hydrochloric fluids. And the third by the various 
secretions of the intestinal canal, the pancreas and the liver. 

The work done by the saliva is in part, mechanical, — ^the 
moistening and binding together the particles of food; so that it 
will be ready for the action of the gastric fluids; and, in part, 
chemical, in beginning the digestion of the starches which form so 
large a part of ordinary food-material. (The carbohydrates in- 
clude not only the starches, such as are found in potatoes, white 
bread, cereals, etc., but also the sugars, and vegetable fibre, cel- 
lulose; the process by which these are digested is called amylolysis. 
This is in part effected by the saliva.) 

The second stage in the process of digestion is done in the 
stomach, by its peculiar secretions — ^the pepsin-hydrochlorates. 
After the masticated food is swallowed the chemical action of the 
saliva goes on for almost a half an hour, and then the gastric fluids 
get in their work. The most valuable of our food materials are 
included under the name of proteids, all nitrogenous food — meat, 
albumin of eggs, cheese, gluten of flour, gelatins and many kinds of 
vegetables. These are the most valuable of all foods because they 
are necessary to the building up of the living tissues of the body. 
And it is the proteids that the stomach secretions digest. (Pro- 
teolysis.) 

The other elements that the body requires are the fats, — both 
animal fats and vegetable oils, as well as certain mineral substances 
which occur in many articles of ordinary food. Digestion goes on 
in both mouth and stomach, but apart from alcohol, which is 
absorbed in the stomach in large porportion, little absorption goes 
on until the food enters the intestinal tract. There, by the aid of 
its' secretions, pancreatic juice and bile, the principal work of ap- 
propriation and of the chemical transformation of the partially 
digested food material, into the various living tissues and fluids 
of the body, goes on. (Metabolism.) 

We are accustomed to think of chemical activity as consisting 
of a mutual interaction, by means of which two or more elements 
unite to make another substance, this resultant substance being 
unlike any of its components. But there is another sort of chemical 
action, in which one agent acts upon other substances, while it 
remains, itself, unchanged. To this form of chemical activity 
belong the ferments, and the ferments, in the case especially of living 
organisms, are called enzymes. To this process. Catalysis^ diges- 
tion belongs. 
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. Each portion of the digestive tract has its peculiar enz3niies, 
which do their own special work in the transformation of food 
material, and only their own work. The enzymes are very power- 
ful agents, and form only a minute portion of the secretions in which 
they exist, usually about one-two-hundredth s of its bulk. 

Unless there is some sort of stimulation the secretion of all the 
digestive glands is feeble. This stimulation may be direct, — that 
is, by the presence of food in the mouth or stomach; or indirect, — 
by the action of the nerves associated with the gland. The nerve- 
centre for this secretion lies in the medulla, — ^that part of the brain 
situated in the lower part of the head, and which is continuous with 
the spinal cord. The secretion of saliva is mainly due to reflex- 
stimulation ; that is, when the presence of food in the mouth or the 
thought of delicious food or drink, or even an electrical current, 
applied in the right place, sends a demand for saliva to the brain- 
centre of the afferent nerves, a return message is sent by the efferent 
nerves as messengers, to the mouth glands, and they begin to pour 
out the fluid required. Every one has .experienced the fact that a 
sudden shock, or fright, or some great excitement, will cause the 
mouth to become **parched." This same thing happens with other 
secretions of the body. There will occur sometimes either an 
excess in secretions, or a deficiency in them, from purely nervous 
causes. The familiar phrase that **the mouth waters" at the sight 
of delicious food, shows the general recognition of this fact. In 
this way, appetite, and incidentally, what stimulates appetite, does 
its part in preparing food for its final appropriation by the organs 
of the body. 

This preamble with regard to the functions of the alimentary 
canal, in the solution, digestion and appropriation of food material, 
and its chemical changes into the living tissues of the body, is 
necessary to a clear comprehension of the effect which various 
alcoholic fluids have upon the processes involved. 

The work which has been done in order to ascertain first what 
this effect is, has been conducted by the best known organic chemists 
of America and Europe; authorities whose work is beyond any 
possible suspicion of animus either for or against the use of alcoholic 
liquids, by such men as Prof. R. H. Chittenden and Prof. Lafayette 
B. Mendel, of the Sheffield Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of 
Yale University, and many others. 
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Of the earlier experiments made and recorded by Prof. Chitten- 
den and his colleagues, he says:* "Such a study*' (that of the 
effects of alcohol on digestion) "cannot properly be carried out 
on animals, nor on human beings, since it would then be almost 
impossible to connect the results obtained with their true cause. 
We must, at first, exclude all of the acessory influences, connected 
with secretion, absorption, and peristalsis, if we are to learn the 
influence of alcoholic drinks upon digestive action, and this is 
best done by artificial experiments in which saliva, gastric juice, 
and pancreatic juice are allowed to act under definite and constant 
conditions upon the several food-stuffs, and any variations in 
activity carefully determined." These test-tube experiments had 
their use, but neither these, nor the later experiments upon animals 
were conclusive, although all of them were valuable and full of 
suggestion. 

It was found by means of these experiments, as well as by later 
ones upon men, that pure ethyl alcohol not only stimulated the flow 
of saliva, but that the power to digest starchy foods was increased 
by its prepense. This also proved to be the case with the stomach 
secretions. As the alcohol — as has already been stated — ^was 
almost entirely absorbed by the stomach, such a minute quantity 
of it ever reached the intestines that it is negligible in case only 
small quantities of alcohol had been swallowed. 

We have so far been considering the effect of pure ethyl alcohol 
only. All alcoholic drinks have other substances associated with 
the contained alcohol. Let us see what the experiments with these 
liquids show. It was proved that there is a certain inhibitory or 
retarding effect; especially in intestinal digestion which follows 
the administration of whiskey and of brandy ; it was also fotind that 
this is even greater in the case of certain wines, (especially with 
salivary digestion in the case of porter.) "Acidity is the keynote," 
says Dr. Chittenden, "to the cause of the retarding action of malt- 
liquors in general on salivary digestion. We find beer and ale more 
favorable to salivary digestion than porter and stout, simply because 
the former as a rule, contains less add than the latter." 

Malt liquors, likewise, owe such retarding action as they 
possess mainly,, if not wholly, to the presence of acid, or of acid- 
reacting bodies. Consequently we may conclude that the retard- 
ation of salivary [and pancreatic] digestion caused by ordinary 

♦Journal of Medicine and Science, Jan., 1899 — P. 42. 
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alcohol drinks is, in character similar to the retardation which 
follows the use of vinegar, lemon jtdce, or other acid fluids or mix- 
tures, such as salads highly seasoned with vinegar."* After this 
acid is neutralized, he goes on to say, there is no marked retarda ion 
of the starch-digesting process. 

Many experiments, like those which Dr. Beaumont had long 
before made upon Alexis St. Martin, were made upon dogs. Through 
a fistula, or opening, natural or artificial into the digestive tract of 
a dog, food was introduced and withdrawn, and examined at every 
stage of the process of digestion. A careful record of the time 
occupied, of the secretions induced and their amoimts, of the 
chemical changes that occurred and of the absorption that took 
place, was made for each experiment, and these were all tabulated. 
Results reached in other ways were thus confirmed by these direct 
observations. 

It had been noticed long before this that alcohol had a curious 
power of protecting the proteid food taken, so that when alcohol 
is present **the animal does not need so much nitrogenous food in 
his diet."t 

In the record of later experiments by Mendel and Hilditch, on 
human subjects this ** proteid protecting power'' was found to be 
present in men as well as in animals, in consequence of the presence 
of alcohol. These latter experiments say that t'*moderate doses 
of alcohol are oxidized in the body and may thus exercise a sparing 
action on the metaboHsm (or conversion into Uving tissues) of other 
food stuffs." It was also found, although this phenomenon is not 
clearly understood, that its presence causes an increase in the 
elimination of uric acid. 

In the case of the later experiments made upon men, the sub- 
jects selected were as far as possible alike — ^apart from body weight 
and individuality. They were neither of them accustomed to the 
use of alcohol, they were both dieted for three days before any 
alcohol was administered, the food given was just enough to keep 
them in a state of health. The doses of alcoholic Hquors were very 
moderate. As a result they foimd that there was an increased 
output of uric acid, the protein -sparing action of the alcohol was 
apparent from the first day and that there was no bad effect of any 
kind observed. 



^Journal of Medicine and Science, Jan., 1899 — P. 52. 
tjoumal of Medicine and Science, Jan., 1899 — P. 54. 
^American Journal of Physiology, Nov. 1, 1910 — P. ff. 
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**It is seen," say the experimenters, **that side by side with the 
lesser or greater retardation of digestive proteolysis, [protein digestive 
power] caused by alcoholic beverages, there occurs an increased 
flow of gastric juice, rich in acid and of unquestionable digestive 
power. The two effects may thus normally counterbalance each 
other, though it is evident that modifying conditions may readily 
retard or stimulate the processes in the stomach according to 
circumstances."* 

The conclusion of the whole matter, as far as is to-day known, 
is, that alcohol in moderate doses does not produce any noticeable 
'^disturbance in the alimentary utilization of the food stuffs." 
This conclusion is in perfect harmony with the results of investiga- 
tions by such European scientists as Zuntz and Magnus-Levy^ 
regarding the influence of alcoholic drinks — of beer especially **on 
the digestibility and the utilization of food in the body."t 

♦American Journal of Physiology, Mar. 1, 1898 — P. 208. 
tAmerican Journal of Physiology, Mar. l; 1898— P. 209. 



Longevity of Beer Drinkers. 

Two instances of notable longevity of beer drinkers, are re- 
corded in recent issues of ''Das Bier,^^ published in Munich. In one 
case, an old man of upwards of 100 years of age, hale and in the 
possession of all his faculties, appeared to participate in the Easter 
foot-washing ceremony in that city. He stated that he had been 
all his life a liberal consumer of beer and was glad to be able to 
come to Munich and get some of that city's famous brew. The 
other instance is that of a hearty old gentleman of 86, who has for 
66 years been a regular patron of a famous resort in Munich, where 
he occupies the same seat at the same table, almost daily, and en- 
joys his beer. 



LIQUOR AND FEDERAL REGULATIONS. 

IN the course of an admirable paper on the "Relations of Federal 
and State Governments to the Liquor Traffic," Mr. William 
H. Hirsh, of New York, establishes these positions, to wit: — 

(1) That the police power does not lie in the twilight zone of 
doubtful jurisdiction, but is clearly and unquestionably lodged in 
the separate States and denied to the national government, and 
shotdd remain in the States. 

(2) That the regulation of the sale of alcoholic drinks within 
a State falls under and is subject to this police power and belongs 
to the State absolutely, and can not be undertaken or interfered 
with by the National government in any manner, except in so far 
as an article of inter-State commerce comes under the protection 
of the Federal government. 

(3) That there can be no legislation by Congress with respect 
to the sale of alcoholic drinks within the States. 

(4) That an amendment of the Constitution providing for 
legislation by Congress for the regulation of the sale of drinks in 
the States would be in violation of the fundamental principles of 
the relation of the Federal government to the State governments, 
and wotdd encroach upon the police power which was one of the 
rights and prerogatives plainly and indisputably reserved to the 
States and always exercised by them, and would constitute a 
dangerous precedent for further absorption by the National govern- 
ment of powers which essentially go to make up State sovereignty. 

(5) That liquor in .packages constitutes a legitimate article 
of commerce and as such enjoys all the rights and protection 
afforded by the Federal government in the exercise of its control 
of inter-State commerce. 

(6) That liquor has always been considered as an article of 
commerce, and no legislation shotdd be enacted or considered by 
Congress which will remove it from or deny it the benefit of the 
regulation delegated to the Federal government over articles of 
inter-State commerce. 

(7) That in considering any proposition which deals with the 
restriction or supervision of the liquor traffic or the imposition of 
additional burdens upon it by way of taxation or otherwise, it 
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shotdd always be borne in mind that liquor has always been, still 
is and ever shotdd be a recognized article of commerce, and as such 
shotdd be saved from harsh and confiscatory measures which are 
condemned both by the letter and spirit of Federal and State con- 
stitutions, and should only be subjected to reasonable regulations 
and a fair share of the tax burdens. Furthermore, neither the 
official nor the lay mind should ignore or be permitted to forget 
the enormous sums of money invested in property and commodities 
especially adapted for the production of malt and other liquors, 
the many thousands of persons employed in and dependent upon 
the liquor industries themselves and their kindred and affiliated 
lines, the stupendous revenue derived from the production and 
sale of liquor yearly by the Federal and State governments, not to 
mention the millions upon millions of dollars contributed to both 
Federal and State exchequers by these industries in former times. 



The Right to Drink. 

*The total abstainer has a right to demand that the saloon 
shall not be maintained as a public nuisance; and the German beer- 
drinker has a right to demand that he shall not be banished to the 
milk dairy and the soda water fountain. ... Is it right to drink wine 
and beer? It is right for each individual to decide that question 
for himself and for the community to put such regulations on the 
sale of wine and beer, and only such, as are necessary to prevent 
popular excesses and pubHc disorder. In brief, in a community 
in which religious ideals differ, religious non-conformity, with pro- 
tection of the common right of all, has been found to be the solution. 
In a community in which ethical ideals differ, ethical non-conformity, 
with protection of the rights of all, will be found the solution. It is 
the only solution possible in a self-governing community." — Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. 



MAINE. 

Enropean Views of Prohibition fhat Does Not Prohibit 

From the Scotsman (Edinburgh.) 

IT is sixty-five years since Maine set the example of State pro- 
hibition of liquor. Vermont followed in 1852, Connecticut 
in 1854, New Hampshire in 1855, and later Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island; but they all, after an experiment of shorter or 
longer duration, gave it up. In other States, the prohibition of 
liquor by law was tried and abandoned — ^Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, may be cited as examples of good in- 
tentions paving the way to common-sense. Even New York State 
was induced to follow the teetotal lead in 1855; but, thanks to the 
intricacies of American law, the edict was declared unconstitutional. 
Among the faithless Maine has long stood faithftd. But only in a 
technical and legal sense; because liquor has always been obtainable 
in Maine, and the question arose whether Prohibition was a fact 
or a fraud. On this subject Mr. Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell, who must be regarded as among the most sane and sincere 
of temperance reformers, have spoken with no uncertain voice. 
It should, of course, be prefaced that under the Constitution of the 
United States the regulation of the liquor traffic is left to the State 
Legislatures. In Maine the law has long been a dead letter. This 
does not mean merely that people in that State may easily buy 
and consume spirituous liquor; there is a tax actually imposed by 
the Internal Revenue authorities upon the liquor sold, and regularly 
collected by the officials. Such a state of things is manifestly dis- 
honest. It amounted, in the words of Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well, to '*the open and shamelss violation of the Prohibition Law, 
long winked at,** which has latterly become an * 'intolerable scandal.'' 

Sooner or later the divergence between the letter of the law 
and the habits of the people had to be adjusted. The Rev. S. F. 
Pearson, a Gospel Temperance Reformer of large activities, secured 
election as Sheriff over both the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates in 1901-1902. He was a sincere and even a fanatical re- 
former, bent on putting the law into execution, and he died of 
heart disease in a strenuous struggle to achieve enforcement. His 
own public statements are on record, and they show that he found 
on his election in 1900 that "there are 233 licensed (i.^., permitted) 
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saloons and drug stores in the city of Portland to day.*' Portland 
is the chief city of the State of Maine. **This number," he added, 
**is nin openly, and altogether there are 416 rum-sellers/' And 
later Sheriff Pearson confessed, "We found in Portland 230 .places 
paying for the Internal Revenue Tax receipt/' Another effort at 
the enforcement of the law was made by Sheriff Pennell in 1903-5. 
The common and disreputable liquor shops were raided and shut up ; 
but hotels and bottling establishments were given certain facilities, 
and even saloons, on payment of an irregular license fee and sub- 
mission to supervision, were permitted to sell liquor. Sheriff 
Pennell made no concealment in his public speeches of the fact that 
he sanctioned illegality. **So long as I am Sheriff of this county 
(Portland) I will use the same discretionary powers in the enforce- 
ment of the liquor law as I do in the enforcement of any other law. 
You know the impossibility of enforcement or suppression. I feel," 
he concluded, "it is my duty to make the traflBc as harmless as 
possible." In 1905 Senator Sturgis, backed by the Republican 
party, induced the State Legislature to pass an Act superseding the 
powers of the Sheriffs of the counties in their interpretation and 
application of the liquor law. A Commission took over the duty 
of administering the law. It drove Sheriff Pennell, who was nothing 
if not honest, into the camp of those who wotdd repeal the law 
altogether rather than have the system of "pocket peddlers," 
"kitchen bars," and irregidar "drinking clubs" revived. After 
nine months' experience of strict enforcement of the Sturgis Act — 
we quote again from Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell — "the arrests 
for drunkenness in Portland amounted to 1,525, or 28 per 1,000 of 
the poptdation, a ratio which is nearly three times as high as the 
ratio in Liverpool, and slightly more than three times as high as 
the ratio in London." Such a state of things in the chief city 
of a State which has for over sixty years by law prohibited the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor requires no comment. 

LAST year's election 

The result of the poll taken in Maine in 1911 on the question 
of the retention, or the repeal, of the Prohibition Law was first 
given as a majority of 26 for repeal in a total vote of 120,948, but 
as the result of a recount the Daily News, Bangor, Maine, of No- 
vember 7, 1911, announced that there was a majority of 758 votes 
for the retention of prohibition. 
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Mr. Arthur Sherwell, M.P., whose earlier views on prohibition 
are quoted in the extract given above, dealing with the moral of 
the poll in the Daily Chronicle of November 18, 1911, wrote: 

**The result of the vote from every point of view, and not least 
from the point of view of temperance, is eminently unsatisfactory, 
and it unquestionably creates a position of great diflBculty and em- 
barrassment for the authorities. A majority of 700 in a total poll 
of 120,000 is clearly not a sufficient mandate for a drastic law which 
previous experience has conclusively shown cannot be enforced 
successfully in the urban districts of the State. Prior to September 
the friends of the law, despite the difficulties of enforcement, cotdd 
claim that it had behind it the authority of 70,783 State votes out of 
a total of 94,594 cast in 1884, when the law was last submitted to a 
Referendum of the people. Now, with the State voters evenly 
divided, and with the verdict of the so-called * 'cities' ' overwhelmingly 
given against the law, successful enforcement of prohibition on a 
State basis wotdd appear to be hopeless. 

"The law unquestionably is widely supported in the rural 
districts of the State, and there its enforcement will continue to be 
comparatively easy. The recent vote has, however, emphasized in 
a very remarkable way the hostile sentiment in the towns. There 
are altogether 20 so-caUed 'cities* in the State of Maine, most of 
them very small and only one with a populatibn exceeding 30,000. 
Of these 20 'cities' 19 voted for repeal of the law and the remaining 
one gave a majority of 96 in favor of retaining the law. The total 
number of votes cast in the 20 'cities' was only 41,623, of which 
27,053 were cast in favor of repeal and 14,570 against. The ma- 
jority for repeal was therefore 12,483. 

"The following are the figures for the six largest towns in 
the State: 

Majority 
For Repeal Against tor 

Repeal 

Portland 6,677 4,221 2,456 

Lewiston 3,280 809 2,471 

Bangor 3,052 919 2,133 

Biddeford 1,815 427 1,388 

Auburn (adjoining Lewis- 
ton) 1,382 1,238 144 

Augusta 1,293 941 352 
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"These figures make it ea^ to understand why enforcement 
of the law has been so difficult hitherto in the towns. They also 
show how ill-advised is the attempt to coerce unwilling com- 
munities by means of a State law." 



Moderate Drinking. 

Sir James Paget, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., in an able contribution 
to the EngUsh Contemporary Review, some few years back, said, in 
treating of the question of moderate drinking : 

**The evidence of the evil of intemperance is abundant, clear, 
and complete; we have the vast experience of Hfe assurance offices, 
the records of the large hospitals, and the unanimous opinion of 
practitioners of medicine. Against moderation we have none of 
these. As for the opinions of the medical profession, they are, by 
a vast majority, in favor of moderation. The beliefs of reasonable 
people are doubtless, by a large majority, favorable to moderation 
rather than abstinence. The use of alcohol, and, generally speak- 
ing, its habitual moderate use, has been for many centuries the 
custom of civilized nations. We may safely say that there is a 
natural disposition amongst men to drink, a natural taste for 
alcoholic drinks, whether for their cheery influence or for any other 
reason. In the absence of any clear evidence to the contrary, there 
must be a presumption that such a natural taste had its purpose for 
good rather than for evil. My study makes me as sure as I would 
ever venture to be on any such question that there is not yet any 
evidence nearly sufficient to make it probable that a moderate 
habitual use of alcoholic drinks is generally, or even to many persons 
injurious, and that there are sufficient reasons for beheving that 
such an habitual use is, on the whole, generally beneficial." 



"ICELAND AND TEMPERANCE." 

UNDER this caption, the Christian Statesman of October, 1912, 
presents a greater amount of untruth than is often found 
in so small a space. To be sure, this publication does not 
put out the ludicrous misinformation as its own, but says, **a news- 
paper item informs us,'* and thereupon tells this rare tale: 

** Iceland has no jails and no penitentiaries; there is no court 
and only one policeman. Not a drop of alcoholic liquor is produced 
on the island. The 78,000 people living there are total abstainers 
and will not permit liquor to be imported. The system of public 
schools is practically perfect; and this same newspaper item actually 
says that much of the improvement is due to the abolition of liquor 
traffic. And yet it is said that prohibition does not prohibit! It 
surely does prohibit there, and seems the best thing for the pros- 
perity of the island.'* 

Alas for the gullibility of the Christian Statesman! It displays 
qualities quite out of keeping with its imposing title. Here is the 
truth in some detail. So far from being a race of total abstainers, 
the people of Iceland have been rather noted for intemperance. 
Indeed, thoroughly alarmed at the abuse of strong drink, the parlia- 
ment of Iceland had been induced to frame a law forbidding the 
importation of spirits. It is not known that the law has gone into 
operation. In fact, immediately upon its adoption the French 
government interposed objection to the law as being unfriendly to 
French interests. There the matter hangs. 

Mark that the law did not prohibit the importation of beer and 
wine. It struck merely at the use of spirits as a source of intemper- 
ance. Nevertheless the Christian Statesman comments: **Andyet it 
is said that pohibition does not prohibit.** Probably this publica- 
tion would not define prohibition as a condition under which the 
sale of beer and wine is permitted. 

It is quite true that Iceland has an excellent system of public 
schools, and that illiteracy is practically unknown, but how establish 
any relation between this fact and a state of prohibition which does 
not exist? 
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Iceland has no penitentiary, in the American sense of the term, 
and little use for jails. It can hardly be said to have criminal courts 
and does not boast of many police officers. But this very unusual 
state of things distinguishes a people of strong proclivities for drink 
— indeed, so marked that the government takes steps to counteract 
them by permitting only importation of lighter berevages. In 
short, it is not because of prohibition that Iceland can be praised 
for her peaceful and enlightened conditions, for they exist in the 
absence of prohibition. 

It is evident that some person with vivid imagination has been 
abroad and played upon the innocence of the Christian Statesman, 
But the editor of this publication is guilty of a flight of fancy as 
well when he infers that prohibition is effective over there, "and 
seems the best thing for the prosperity of the island." Is Iceland 
really prosperous and, if so, what relation is there between this fact 
and the dreams of prohibition? 

Such is the stuff of which propaganda is made, and here is a 
brilliant example of that careless attitude toward facts which often 
characterizes the exponents of the doctrine that all good things flow 
from prohibition, even truthfulness. Seldom does one come across 
a more flagrant instance of statements manufactured with a design 
and without a semblance of warrant in fact. 

There is, however, one circumstance connected with the alleged 
prohibition movement in Iceland of special interest — ^namely, that 
the French government objected to the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of spirits. This, by the way, is pretty fair evidence that the 
Icelanders must have been good customers, otherwise the remon- 
strance would have lacked point. On another recent occasion the 
French government objected to a similar piece of legislation. The 
Finnish authorities had decided to prohibit the importation of 
spirits while permitting that of beer and wine, but the French 
government remonstrated so strongly that the Russian Czar re- 
fused to sanction the law. Having heard this remarkable story of 
the benefits of prohibition in Iceland, one must be prepared to hear 
an equally moving tale about Finland. The Christian Statesman is 
doubtless capable of supplying the necessary imagination. 



ARliy HEALTH AND ALCOHOL. 

SEARCHING bacteriological investigations, supervised by the 
medical division of the Prussian War Department and originat- 
ing in suggestions made by the Kaiser, concerning the cases of 
typhus, especially in DoeberitzandinElfenbom, showed that the ab- 
normal water conditions prevalent during the months of July and 
August were the local cause of the bowel diseases which, while perhaps 
not epidemic, were widely prevalent among the troops assembled at 
the manoeuvres. Comparative statistics revealed that in localities 
where the consumption of aerated beverages and similar articles 
of local production was conspicuously large, the cases were notice- 
ably more numerous than, for instance, in the south German 
barracks, where the Bavarian, Baden and Suavian contingents were 
rather addicted to the use of beer and wine. In Hagenau, Bitsch, 
Dammstadt, Muensingen, Frafenwoehr, Hammelburg and on the 
Lechfeld, beer, in spite of assertions to the contrary by the pro- 
hibitionists, appears to have done good service as a germ killer 
and in preventing infection. In Eastern and Western Prussia, 
where the barley-brew has almost wholly supplanted the former 
generous consumption of spirits, the hygienic conditions, both 
relatively and in comparison with some of the central German 
manoeuvering grounds, were very satisfactory. It was the 
commanders of the first and seventeenth army-corps, Generals 
Baron von der Goltz, the present General Field Marshal and Army 
Inspector, and von Mackeusen, who, after a period of almost total 
abstinence in the military canteens, gave orders for the resumption 
of moderate use of alcoholic beverages. This course, which was in 
the meantime adopted by all the other corps, proved very satis- 
factory, as last summer's experience demonstrated. The Bavarians 
as beer-drinkers par excellence, admittedly go much farther than this. 
It will be recalled that in the imperial manoeuvres of 1908, the 
supplementary brigades of Bavarians, drafted from Metz and the 
heavy artillery, had the accustomed beverage transported after 
them in hectoliter quantities, without affecting their marching or 
fighting efficiency, while a year later, the breweries in the Tauber 
were hardly able to fiU their enormous contracts with the regiments 
of the first and second Bavarian army corps. The encouragement 
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of the use of alcohol should not and must not go so far as to permit 
a soldier to take daily two or three glasses-of lager beer in place of a 
dose of medicine, although this would doubtless agree with the 
thirsty privates. On the other hand, a more rigorous control of the 
non-alcohoUc beverages is contemplated, which in many instances 
as sold in the canteens are made from undistilled water in localities 
where no wells are free from germs. 

It is by no means new that fermented beverages, especially 
beer, are germ killers of conspicuous prophylactic importance. This 
was indisputably proved by experience during the cholera outbreak 
in Hamburg. It is gratifying, however, to note that even the 
controlling factors in our military establishments are no longer bhnd 
to the fact, although only after sorrowful experience. 



ALCOHOL IN MEDICimS. 

The advantages of the moderate use of alcohol in illness were 
strikingly illustrated during a recent discussion on that subject a 
report of which has appeared in the Lancet, the leading English 
medical authority. Years ago alcohol was in general use as a 
stimulant in many serious diseases; but a few years since, a reaction 
set in, and it became the fashion among medical men to prescribe 
other stimulants than alcohol. The further advance of medical 
science has, however, re-established the value of alcohol in illness; 
but instead of using it as a stimlant, it appears to have found favor 
chiefly as a digestive or as a narcotic. In the course of a discussion 
referred to there was a general consensus of opinion in favor of the 
value of alcohol in digestive troubles, and perhaps the most striking 
of all was that advanced by Dr. Langdon Brown, a well-known 
English authority, who pointed out that alcoholic solutions were 
readily absorbed in the stomach where watery solutions would 
scarcely be absorbed at all. The important point here, of course, 
is that products of digestion when directly absorbed have a stimu- 
lating effect on the glands near the mouth of the stomach, and these, 
in turn, stimulate those in the main body of the stomach which 
secrete the digestive juices. Dr. A. S. Curris, equally eminent, 
also declared that he refused to be debarred from the use of alcohol 
in the future, his particular point being that physicians must not be 
* 'frightened from the use of the drug by the sight of a hob-nailed 
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liver in a bottle of spirit, or of a blear-eyed reprobate with an attack 
ojE delirim tremens." Naturally, opposite opinions were expressed, 
but generally speaking, the advantages of alcohol in certain cases 
may be said to have been firmly established. 

In the United States there is a curious abhorrence of alcoh9l 
among many worthy people when that article is mentioned under 
the name of whiskey or beer, and yet they do not hesitate to use for 
**medical purposes" large quantities of alcohol when disguised tmder 
the name of some patent remedy. 

It is well-known that the vendors of different curatives, con- 
sisting largely of bad whiskey, find prohibition territory a par- 
ticularly fruitful field. One wonders what they will do now that 
the favorite **tonics," "stomach bitters," **nervines" or by what- 
ever name they are known, must not only pay the tax on alcohol 
beverage to the U. S. Internal Revenue Department, but must show 
evidence of this fact. 

There are now more than 300 patent medicines upon which a 
tax is imposed as upon alcoholic beverages. One can hardly believe 
that this will perceptibly reduce their consumption. The users of 
these concealed intoxicants will still be able to hide from others, 
and even from themselves, their enjoyment of alcohol and their 
dependence upon it. That they will have to pay more for their 
favorite remedies because the manufacturers pay a tax is not likely. 
The profit on these alcoholic medicines is so enormous that there is 
no need of raising the price. 



NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BEER. 

Dr. Cukor, a German physician, contributes to the Allg, Wiener 
Med, Zeitung a remarkable paper on this disputed question. He is 
of the. opinion that moderate beer-consumption, owing to the bitter 
substances contained in beer, promotes the secretion of hydrochloric 
(muriatic) add in the stomach; that it has a stimulating effect on 
the secretion of urine through the potash and soda salts it contains; 
that it quiets the nerves, thus having a sleep-producing effect and is 
to be recommended as a soporific; that it is antiseptic; i,e,, preven- 
tive of putrefaction ; and that it is nutritive. With Prof. Rubels, Dr 
Cukor is of the opinion that the nutritive value of a liter of beer, a 
quantity which can be daily consumed without any harmful effect, 
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is equivalent to 190 calories, and in tbe case of the highly extractive 
malt beers may reach 600 calories, or half as much as an equal 
weight of meat and potatoes, and two-thirds as much as can be 
obtained from an equal quantity of milk. In addition to this vast 
economic importance of beer, according to his views, it is of great 
value as a means of sustenance in cases of scarcity of blood, ac- 
companying nervousness. Sufferers from tuberculosis also gained 
flesh from drinking beer because the alcohol it contains increases 
the volume of albumen, acting, in other words, as promotive of 
albumen economy, encourages the appetite, makes the assimilation 
of a larger quantity of fat possible and, finally, materially augments 
the accretion of carbohydrates. In addition to all this, the voltmie 
of phosphorus in beer must not be overlooked. "Beer," Dr. Cukor 
concludes, "is consequently not merely a food luxury, but a valuable 
source of nourishment, for it is capable of favorably influencing 
the effective strength even in cases of inadequate nutrition. Daily 
experience in workshops agrees with this. A bottle of beer, bacon 
and bread, for the noon-time meal, and the man is capable of the 
hardest work.'' 



■ 

Uncle Sam Forbids Absinthe. 

The importation of absinthe into the United States and its 
sale in inter-State commerce are prohibited after Oct. 1 next by a 
pure food decision signed recently by Secretary Wilson. 

"It is generally recognized," says the decision, "that this 
beverage is dangerous to health." 

Members of the Pure Food Board express the opinion that the 
decision will virtually abolish the use of absinthe in the United 
States. Belgium, Switzerland and Holland have passed laws 
forbidding its manufacture, sale and importation, and the French 
Senate recently took similar action. Absinthe also is condemned 
by the laws of Brazil. 



MODERATE DRINKERS AND OTHERS. 
Eminent English Authority Corrects Some Erroneous Impressions. 

WHO are the users of alcohol, how are they distinguished, 
and what are the probable numerical proportions of 
different classes? Happily, we can obtain a sufficient 
answer from one of the greatest authorities in the world. Dr. R. W. 
Branthwaite, Inspector of Retreats and Reformatories in Great 
Britain, under the so-called Inebriates Acts, who has had thirty 
years' experience in dealing with the subject. In his official report 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, under the date 
of July 11, 1912, he treats the question referred to fully. The 
following restates his views in brief form: 

**A11 alcohol users belong to one or another of three classes. 
They may be found among persons : (1) who are always strictly mode- 
rate ; (2) who drink more freely than is consistent with strict modera- 
tion, or are occasionally drunken; (3) who are habitually drunken, 
or being usually sober are subject to occasional outbursts of un- 
controllable drunkenness. 

I. THE STRICTLY MODERATE USERS. 

"What harm they do others is problematical, and the harm 
they do themselves still more so. The large majority take alcohol 
because it is customary, as an aid to social intercourse, to give relish 
to food, or for the bodily sense of well-being it engenders when 
swallowed in small quantities. . . .Any sense of more advanced 
alcoholization is repugnant to them." These persons have no 
desire to be otherwise than sober, and it is no trouble to keep them 
so because they are not called upon to exercise control over desires 
that do not exist. Dr. Branthwaite finds that **this description 
applies to the large majority of strictly moderate alcohol users," 
but that "there are a few members of the class who remain abso- 
lutely sober, notwithstanding the existence of some measure of 
desire, and who, in consequence, deserve credit for their sobriety." 
Such persons, as a rule, have acquired a knowledge of and a liking 
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for the sensations associated with alcoholic excess during youth, but 
by subsequent development of self-control have become able to 
regulate life with ordinary prudence. 

The author makes mention of this strictly moderate section 
^'because of its magnitude, ^^ so that a due sense of proportion may be 
observed in considering the other smaller, but more important 
classes. **Otherwise," he says, **the members of this section are of 
no interest to us ; they require neither help nor pity and may well 
be left to care for themselves." 

Now, how large, relatively, is this class of '^strictly moderate 
users?" Dr. Branthwaite answers: **No statistics are available 
from which any definite information as to proportionate number 
can be obtained; but, from general observation, and extensive know- 
ledge of habitual drunkenness and free drinking in all classes, one 
would be inclined to suggest as a figure for the strictly moderate, about 
980 per 1,000 of alcohol users:' 

II. THE FREE DRINKER AND OCCASIONAL DRUNKARD. 

This is the intermediate group between the "strictly moderate" 
and the **habitual," but there is **little to distinguish the worst 
members of the first class from the best of the second," and there is 
also **no line of demarcation between the worst members of the 
second class and the best of the third." The members of the second 
class *'are neither those who indulge in excess carelessly, possessing 
enough power of self-control to be sober if they will, or those who 
are showing early symptoms of development of a constitutional 
peculiarity that eventually leads to ruin." The chief characteristic 
of this second class is said to be **the presence, in all its members, 
of a desire for experiencing the more advanced sensations associated 
with alcoholic excess; — ^the mere sense of well-being that satisfies 
the members of the first class is not sufficient for those of the second. 
Together with this desire for modified intoxication, we have a 
neglected self-control, or a self-control that is losing (but has not 
lost) its power to govern ; the power is still there and is strong enough 
to maintain sobriety, if exercised to its full capacity." 

What is the jprobable proportion of this second class? Dr. 
Branthwaite replies: "If a census of alcohol users could be taken, 
it is probable that those who might reasonably be included as transient 
or permanent members of the free drinking class would number 17.5 
to 18 per 1,000." 
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III. THE HABITUAL DRUNKARD (OR INEBRIATE). 

In every one of his reports on "Inebriate Homes/' Dr. Branth- 
waite has shown that the majority of the inmates of such homes are 
mentally defective. Criticism to the effect that the mental defect 
is merely temporary and due to the previous indulgence is answered 
by the statement that the mental weakness is of a congenital type. 
Sixty per cent, at least of the inmates of the certified Inebriate 
Homes show defective mental capacity; but only about 2 per cent, 
are suffering from insanity or acute mental disease; the others have 
been defective all their lives." (From summary of paper presented 
to the National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution, 
[London, 1912,] by Dr. W. A. Potts, in British Journal of Inebriety, 
Oct., 1912.) 

In the report under consideration, Dr. Branthwaite says: 
** Although it is clear that a correlation exists between the recognized 
forms of mental defect or disease on the one hand, and habitual 
drunkenness, on the other, the association is not definite enough 
to justify the commonly-heard statement that all inebriates are 
more or less insane or mentally defective. . . .Notwithstanding this, 
even the most mentally sound inebriates are not normal persons^ but 
the victim of a constitutional peculiarity or fault of some kind, 
which cannot yet be defined or located, although the evidences of 
its existence are none the less definite on this account. The 
peculiarity in question is a potent one, calling for recognition as the 
true inebriate state, of which drunkenness, disorder, and erratic 
behavior generally are merely the outward and visible signs." 

The distinctive characteristic of the constitutional peculiarity 
is, the author says, inability to take alcohol in moderation, no matter 
how hard the victim tries. It is a psycho-neurotic fault implying 
defective resisting power to alcohol or drug * *in exactly the same sense 
as tubercular disease may be acquired ; — ^but it is more probably in- 
herited as a diathesis (constitutional predisposition) in most in- 
stances, remaining latent or becoming evident according to circum- 
stances of habit and environment." 

What is the probable proportion of habitual dnmkards to all 
alcohol users? Dr. Branthwaite says: 

**It is extremely difficult to suggest even an approximate 
figure to represent the prevalence of habitual drunkenness; the 
incidence varies so greatly with social status, environment and 
occupation. Indeed it probably varies from considerably less than 
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1 per 1,000 of alcohol users in educated and lefined ciicles, to 3 or 
even 5 per cent, in persons engaged in some occupations associated 
with the distribution of Uquor. Taking all classes together, the 
figure one would suggest as approximate stands somewhere between 2 
and 2.b^per 1,000 of all alcohol users^ 

With due allowance for all factors, it is to be presumed that 
the estimates given above aie quite as applicable to the United 
States as to Great Britain. 



XJNITED STATES BREWERS* ASSOCIATION. 



Patriotic and Historical Record — ^Fight Against Prohibition — 

Care of Workmen. 



[Reproduced from Harpers' Weekly,] 

THE United States Brewers* Association, organized in Novem- 
ber, 1862, is an indirect product of the most momentous 
crisis of our national life. The beer tax, a part of the in- 
ternal revenue system, then embracing every branch of commerce 
and industry, was the direct tangible cause of its organization. 

There were other reasons, however; considerations of a nobler, 
a loftier nature. Patriotism, ready to sacrifice self-interest, was 
the most potent motive of those who organized this body and those 
who joined it. 

Nearly all of them were men of German birth or extraction, 
and, like the vast majority of German-Americans, ardent Unionists. 
The attitude of the German-Americans during the Lincoln campaign 
and particularly during the subsequent events, when 200,000 of 
them obeyed the call to arms, is a matter of history. 

Unbiased historians admit that the more important border 
States were saved for the Union by the German-Americans, and 
among them — as in fact throughout the country, even in the South 
— ^the brewers distinguished themselves by their willingness to give 
active support to the Union cause. Many of them gave their 
services and part of their wealth with an alacrity that greatly 
stimulated the patriotic spirit and promoted emulation. 

The first revenue laws were crude and defective, and frauds 
were inevitable. The lawmakers sought remedies for these defects; 
but, above all, they looked for a tax-method ensuring safe and easy 
collection and the prevention of fraud. It was the organized 
brewers' avowed purpose to assist the Government in the accom- 
pUshment of these objects. 

Between 1862 and 1865 they endeavored to render the faulty 
law as effective as possible, so far as their own industry was con- 
cerned. At every convention they appealed to their trade, by 
suitable resolutions, "to support the Government and attest their 
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loyalty by the prompt payment of the tax." In order to impart 
compelling force to their appeals, they caused the appointment of 
local committees whose duty it was to prevent evasions of the law 
by all legitimate means, even to the extent of taking the initiative 
in the legal prosecution of delinquents. 

When in 1865 Congress created a Special Revenue Commission 
with a view to perfecting the system, the United States Brewers* 
Association again volunteered its assistance, and at its own expense 
sent a committee to Europe for the purpose of studjdng the excise 
methods in the various beer-producing countries. 

Under special instruction from the Treasury Department, the 
Special Revenue Commissioner attended the brewers* convention 
at which this committee reported. So deeply was this officer im- 
pressed with the report, its remarkable wealth of economic and 
statistical information, and the sound conclusions based upon it as 
to our country, that he recommended its transmission to Congress 
in its original form. 

This was done, and thus the brewers* report became a public 
document, not inferior, as impartial critics admit, in any respect 
to the official dissertations on revenue of which that period was so 
prolific. 

The opinion of the Department, that the "report would be of 
great benefit to the revenue,* 'proved to be correct, as history attests. 
Congress adopted the system which was proposed by the brewers 
and which in its essential features remains in force to the present 
day. 

Between the years 1868 and 1878 the work of the Association 
increased at a marvelous rate ; its Washington Committee had to be 
constantly on the alert; many commercial questions arose which 
rendered necessary the formation of local associations; the Prohi- 
bitionists organized nationally and initiated a vigorous campaign; 
and old prejudices were revived against those engaged in the trade. 

Fortunately, at the beginning of this period Massachusetts 
abolished Prohibition on the strength of a voluminous official report, 
the outcome of an investigation which restilted in a complete nega- 
tion of every argument and presumption in favor of compulsory 
total abstinence. Following this came the famous scientific in- 
quiry conducted by Dr. Bowditch, which induced thousands of 
physicians, journalists, clergymen, and authors to advocate the 
use of wine and beer. 
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Early in the *80's Prohibition gained the ascendancy in Iowa. 
The experiences gathered during this agitation and the Kansas 
campaign of a later period proved to be of inestimable value. They 
taught the brewers that by literary and educational efforts they 
must endeavor to induce the liberal elector to exercise his franchise ; 
— ^for it was clearly demonstrated that in no instance had Pro- 
hibition been supported by a majority of those entitled to vote. 

The necessity for such a course became all the more manifest 
at a later period, on account of several Supreme Court decisions 
sustaining Prohibition under the States* police power. The 
Association expended large sums of money and engaged the most 
eminent lawyers in order to test every constitutional principle in- 
volved in this question. All this naturally had the effect of in- 
vigorating the popular campaigns. 

From this period dates the systematic dissemination of lit- 
erature on the drink question by the Association ; and its effect may 
be properly gauged by the fact that up to the era of the Anti-Saloon 
League of our time, proposed State Prohibition was defeated at the 
ballot box in ten States and abolished in all the New England States, 
excepting Maine. 

During the period before mentioned the internal work of the 
Association progressed rapidly and favorably. 

Concerning Federal legislation against adulterations, this 
technical Committee assumed an attitude which secured to the 
Association the respect and confidence of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of Congress. Taking an active part in the first Pure 
Food Congress, the Committee submitted that clause, subsequently 
adopted by Congress, which gave to the manufacturer the right to 
co-operate with the government in the establishment of standards. 
That being granted, the Association consistently advocated the 
enactment of a Federal law, and had the gratification of being com- 
plimented for this attitude by several industrial bodies which had 
originally opposed Federal legislation. The patriotism of the brewer 
was again manifested during the Spanish- American war, when the 
brewing industry was subjected to and cheerfully paid a double tax. 

In regard to the labor question, the Association has undoubtedly 
achieved much better results than many other American industries 
by a policy which combines firmness and determination in upholding 
the employers' rights, with a just appreciation of the workmen's 
condition and absolute fairness and genuine sympathy in dealing 
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with all reasonable demands designed to bring about an ameliora- 
tion of the wage-worker's lot. 

During the past five or six years the local-option movement has 
assumed formidable proportions under the leadership of the Anti- 
Saloon League. On the other hand, a reawakening of the liberal 
spirit is noticeable everywhere. Thanks to the energy of many 
associations of manufacturers and other business men, who realize 
the destructive tendencies of the League and the utter lack of fair- 
ness in its agitation, the counter-movement goes on bravely, and, 
supported by the tactful and effective work of the German- American 
Alliance, with the thousands of societies federated under national 
leadership, will bring about in time, it is confidently expected, a 
revulsion of public sentiment wherever the natural rights of the 
citizen are threatened or suppressed. 



"THE ALCOHOL QUESTION." 

UNDER the above title, the Mainz Sun publishes an article 
by Prof. Dr. Marc. Schothelius (Freiburg, Germany), in 
which he trenchantly replies to the exaggerated statements 
of total abstainers in regard to the injurious effects of alcohol. The 
article may be summarized as follows: 

The treatise published by Prof. Karl Fraenkel, "Temperance 
or Abstinence,'* embodies the opinions expressed by a large number 
of German professors in regard to the alcohol question. Almost all 
the university instructors who were asked for their views expressed 
the beUef that a moderate use of alcoholic food-luxuries is not in- 
jurious. The writer has himself called attention to the fact that the 
statements of the abstainers, so far as they are based on statistical 
deductions, lack confirmative figures; or, in other words, that the 
instances in which an injurious effect is ascribed to alcohol are more 
than offset by an overwhelmingly large number of cases in which 
no such effect has been experienced, and that on the dissecting 
table, not infrequently, typical organic affections attributed to 
chronic alcohol poisoning are found in persons who are proved never 
to have used alcohol. 

In short, the figures quoted by the abstainers do not bear im- 
partial criticism. Regarding the quantity of alcoholic food-lux- 
uries permissible as a daily ration, generally appUcable figures can 
not be quoted, because human beings are differently constituted. 
The individual's demand for stimulants varies as to quantity from 
time to time, according to external circumstances, as does also 
the wholesomeness of alcohoUc food-luxuries for the individual, 
which may vary greatly. 

We must credit a grown person with enough discretion to 
enable him to decide what is beneficial for him, and we should avoid 
arousing a spirit of opposition through meddlesome interference 
with personal liberty. 

Minors, infants and the weak-minded should certainly be sub- 
ject to control in this matter, but the great majority of the people 
— ^thank Gk)d — ^are still healthy and discreet enough to decide what 
they should eat and drink. 

As a rule, it is stated off-hand that alcohol is a "poison" and 
that no one should consume alcohol because poisons are injurious. 
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The premises are wrong and consequently the condttsion. If any 
one should rapidly eat half a pound of common salt, he would die 
from the effects in a very short time. Is then common salt a 
''poison?" If the abstainers would only define the meaning of 
the word "poison/' which they use so freely, and having done so, 
if they succeed, would teach us how to dispense with the remain^ 
ing poisons among food substances to which the same definition 
would apply, without injury to the health, we could be thankful 
for all these arguments. But that is impossible. Alcohol belongs 
to the large group of food-luxuries of which human beings require 
more or less, according to circumstances, in order to keep in good 
condition. It is certainly possible to abstain from any one of these 
food substances — alcohol as a beverage, for instance — without 
causing evil effects; the same might be said of the food luxuries 
containing alkaloids, coffee, tea or cocoa, or the spices or tobacco 
— all of these food-luxuries are, as is well known, "poison," but 
only when consumed in tmreasonable quantities by persons who, 
as individuals, can not stand them. 

The same applies to alcohol. We must add, however, that it is 
a particularly seductive food luxury, because, for a short time, it 
quickly increases the active efficiency. In this property of alcohol 
(or, in other words, all the food luxuries containing alcohol) lies 
the great danger that it may be resorted to in place of food, and 
that then, to accomplish this work, the net resources of permanent 
and circulating bodily proteids are drawn on and the bodily"capital" 
consumed. When alcohol replaces food, it is injurious ; it is bad also 
when, for lack of nourishment, one is tempted to quiet the pangs of 
hunger by spirits. Then the alcohol plague ensues, which is to be 
counteracted by meat and bread and by enlightenment. 

In countries and districts in which the people are well nourished 
and get plenty of food, there are no dnmkards, except those un- 
healthy individuals in whom alcoholism is not the cause but the 
effect of mental disturbance. 

With some persons, however, this physiological reaction, the 
violent after-effect of alcohol poisoning, does not occur, and it is as 
though nothing bad had happened to the body. This is not good 
and must be regarded as a defect in physiological reaction as a 
means of protection. Such persons are in imminent danger, and 
if they have sufficient energy to renoimce alcohol entirely, they are 
doing wisely. 
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But these are exceptions, and for the sake of exceptions we can 
not impose abstinence laws on the entire people. Nor is it right, 
by exaggerated representations of the dangers of alcohol consump- 
tion, to awaken imnecessary fears and to partially impair the en- 
joyment of life for all. 

The reception of alcohol into the body, is moreover not to be 
averted. Everbody, even the strait-laced abstainer, takes alcohol 
daily — afresh bread, for instance, contains from 0.05 to 0.08 per cent, 
alcohol. To this fresh bread owes its inviting flavor. Recent 
physiological biological researches show with certainty, that the 
absorption of food substances in organic metabolism, occurs largely 
by means of alcohol formation. Even if — and this is absolutely 
impossible — ^all yeast cells were destroyed, the generation of alcohol 
would proceed through this agency of lower fungoid forms, or even 
through the bodily tissues. 



APPENDIX 



TABLES OF STATISTICS 

INTERNAL REVENUE 



A. — Receipts from tax on beer by the United States Treasury, 
for the fiscal yeJars ended June 30, 1910 and 1911. 



1910 

From barrel tax on beer $59 , 485 , 116 . 82 

Brewers* special tax 155,556.40 

Dealers in malt liquors 931 , 615 . 32 

Total $60,572,288.54 

which shows on 

Barrel tax 



1911 
$63,216,851.24 
160,383.40 
990,543.01 

$64,367,777.65 

Increase 
3,731,734.42 
Decrease 
4,827.00 

58,927.69 

Net Increase 
Total $3 , 795 , 489 . 1 1 

The quantity of fermented liquors manufactured during the last two 
fiscal years on which tax was paid, is as follows: — 

1910 1911 

Number of barrels 59,485,117 63,216,851 

Receipts for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1910 and 1911: — 



Brewers' special tax — 
and on 

Dealers in malt liquors, 



Fbrmbntbd Liquors. 


Year ended 
June 30. 1910 


Year ended 
Juue 30, 1911 


Increase 


Decrease 


Fermented Liquors, tax of $1.00 
oer barrel 


$59,485,116.82 
165,556.40 

364,804.42 

566,810.90 


$63,216,851.24 
160.383.40 

361,242.59 

629,300.42 


$3,731,734.42 
4.827.00 

• • • • 

62,489.52 


• • • • 

• • • • 

$ 3,561.83 

• • • • 


Brewers (soecial tax) 


Retail Dealers in Malt Liquors 
^snecial tax) 


Wholesale Dealers in Malt Liquors 
(sDecial tax) 




Total ^ . . 


$60,572,288.54 


$64,367,777.65 


Net Increase 
$3,795,489.11 


• • • • 
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AJ. — Receipts for first three months, current fiscal year. 

The following table shows the receipts from fermented liquors for the 
first three months of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 and ending June 
30, 1912. A comparison of the receipts for the two periods is also given. 



Pbrmbntbd Liquors 


Amount of tax paid during first 
three months of fiscal year — 


Increase 


Decrease 




1911 


1912 




Ale, beer, larger beer, x>orter and 
other similar fermented liquors . . 


$18,814,027.89 
68,220.84 

192.606.69 

281.545.21 


$19,009,667.85 
60,337.53 

171,848.44 

241,943.94 


$195,639.96 




Brewers (special tax) 7 


$17,883.31 


Retail dealers in malt liquors 
(special tax) 




20.758.25 


Wholesale dealers in malt liquors 
(np^citil tax) 




39.601.27 








Total 


$19,356,400.63 


$19,473,797.76 


$195,639.96 


$78,242.83 



Net Increase $117,397.13 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT showing the INTERNAL REVENUE 
RECEIPTS (TAX PAID PRODUCTIONS) from MALT LIQUORS for 
the Nine Months ended March 31, 1911 and 1912. 



Months 


Fiscal Vear 
1911 


Fiscal Year 
1912 


Increase 


Decrease 


1910-1911 

Jtiiy 

August 

September . . 
October 


$ 6.745,406.43 
6,421,194.14 
6,647,427.32 
5,057,406.06 
4,344,600.23 
4,457,780.22 

3,856,778.46 
3,888,368.77 
4,716,499.91 


$ 6,726,501.88 
6,644,8p2.15 
5,638,363.82 
4,830,134.68 
4.273,445.78 
4,689,166.83 

3,660,370.32 
3,988,172.43 
4.333.717.53 


% 


$ 18.904.55 


223,608,01 




9.063.50 




227.271.38 


November. . . 




71,054.45 


December . 


231,386.61 




1911-1912 

January 

February. .. . 
March ... 


196.408.14 


99,813.66 




382.782.38 








Total 


$45,135,351.54 


$44,784,675.42 


$554,808.28 


$906,484.40 



Net Decrease $350,676.12 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT shawng the INTERNAL REVENUEi 
RECEIPTS {TAX PAID PRODUCTIONS) from DISTILLED 
SPIRITS for the Nine Months ended March 31, 1911 and 1912. 



Months 


Fiscal Year 
1911 


Fiscal Year 
1912 


Increase 


Decrease 


1910-1911 

July 

August .... 


$ 9,091,163.33 
10,321,316.69 
13,215,099.93 
14,481,094.78 
16,229,368.14 
16,254,507.09 

12,556,741.76 
11,489,982.12 
12,792,950.77 


$ 9,072,224.91 
10,813,792.15 
13,689,060.20 
14,634,321.62 
15,506,300.19 
14,863,819.25 

13,095,264.25 
12,472,245.79 
12,312,061.20 




$ 18.938.42 


492,475.46 
473,960.27 
153,226.84 




September . 




October. . . . 




November. . 


723,067.95 


December . . 




1,390,687.84 


1911-1912 

Tanuary.. . . 


538,522.49 
982,263.67 




February. . . 
March 


., 

480,889.57 








Total 


$116,432,224.61 


$116,459,089.56 


$2,640,448.73 

Net Increase, 


$ 2,613,583.78 

$26,864.95 



RETURNS OF FERMENTED LIQUORS BY FISCAL YEARS. 



B.—STATEMENT showing the INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS from 
FERMENTED LIQUORS at SIXTY CENTS, ONE DOLLAR, ONE 
DOLLAR AND SIXTY CENTS and TWO DOLLARS per BARREL of 
THIRTY-ONE GALLONS, the TAX-PAID QUANTITIES, THE AGGRE. 
GATE COLLECTIONS, AMOUNTS REFUNDED, and the AGGREGATE 
PRODUCTION, from September 1, 1862, to June 30, 1911. 



Fiscal 








^x A • *_ ' 






Aggregate 


years 


Rates of 


Collections at 


Quantities 


Aggregate 
Collections 


Refunded 


Production 


ended 


Tax 


each Rate 


in 


in 


June 30 








Barrels 






Barrels 


1863. . { 


SI 


00 
60 


$ 885.271 88 


885,272 

1 1 nt oero 


\ SI. 628, 9.^.^ 82 


$ 


2,006.62.^ 


07z, 


oxx oo 


1 . 


XZX 1 


ooo 


ft ^* » \**rfii* f 




^ip •••••*••■■ 


■* r 




' 


1864... 




60 
00 


1,376 
847. 


491 12 
228 61 


2 


,294, 
847, 


152 
229 


\ 2,290, 


009 14 




3 


141 


,381 


1865. . . . 




00 


3,657. 


181 06 


3, 


657, 


181 


3,734 


,928 06 




3 


,657 


,181 


1866 




00 


6, 


115 


140 49 


6, 


116, 


140 


5,220 


,552 72 




6 


115 


,140 


1867.... 




00 


5. 


819 


345 49 


6, 


207, 


402 


6,067 


,500 63 




6, 


207 


,402 


1868.... 




00 


5. 


685 


663 70 


6, 


146, 


663 


5,956 


,868 92 




6 


,146 


,663 


1869. . . . 


.| 


00 


6, 


866 


400 98 


6, 


342, 


055 


6.099 


,879 64 


24",696"61 


6 


,342 


,055 


1870. . . . 




00 


6, 


081 


520 64 


6 


,574, 


617 


6,319 


,126 90 


800 00 


6 


,674 


,617 


1871.... 




00 


7. 


159 


740 20 


7 


,740 


,260 


7,389 


,501 82 


4,288 80 


7 


,740 


,260 


1872.... 




00 


8. 


009 


969 72 


8 


,659, 


427 


8,258 


,498 46 


1,366 82 


8 


,669 


,427 


1873.... 




00 


8 


910 


823 83 


9 


,633 


323 


9.324 


937 84 


1,747 11 


9 


633 


323 


1874. . . . 




00 


8 


880 


829 68 


9 


600 


897 


9,304 


679 72 


1,122 42 


9 


600 


897 


1875. . . . 




00 


8 


743 


744 62 


9 


,452, 


697 


9.144 


004 41 


849 12 


9 


452 


697 


1876.... 




00 


9 


159 


676 95 


9 


902 


352 


9,571 


280 66 


8,860 64 


9 


902 


362 


1877.... 




00 


9 


074 


,306 93 


9 


810, 


060 


9.480 


789 17 


21.107 84 


9 


810 


060 


1878.... 




00 


9 


473 


360 70 


10 


241, 


471 


9,937 


051 78 


3.098 69 


10 


,241 


471 


1879.... 




00 


10 


270 


362 83 


11 


103 


084 


10,729 


320 08 


1.291 65 


11 


,103 


084 


1880.... 




00 


12 


346 


077 26 


13 


347, 


111 


12,829 


802 84 


30 75 


13 


,347, 


,111 


1881.... 




00 


13 


237 


700 63 


14 


,311 


028 


13,700 


,241 21 




14 


,311 


,028 


1882.... 




00 


15 


680 


678 54 


16 


,962 


085 


16,153 


920 42 




16 


,962 


,085 


1883.... 




00 


16 


426 


050 11 


17 


757 


892 


16,900 


615 81 


243! 033 20 


17 


,757 


892 


1884. . . . 




00 


17 


573 


,722 88 


18 


998 


619 


18,084 


954 11 




18 


,998 


,619 


1885. . . . 




00 


17 


747 


006 11 


19 


185 


,953 


18.230 


782 03 


*7',382'78 


13 


,186 


,953 


1886.... 




00 


19 


157 


612 87 


20 


710 


933 


19,667 


,731 29 


133 33 


20 


710 


933 


1887. . . . 




00 


21 


387 


411 79 


23 


121 


526 


21,922 


,187 49 


3,974 59 


23 


121 


526 


1888.... 




00 


22 


829 


202 90 


24 


,680 


,219 


23.324 


,218 48 




24 


680 


219 


1889. . . . 




00 


23 


,235 


,863 94 


26 


,119, 


863 


23,723 


,835 26 




25 


119 


,853 


1890 




00 


26 


494 


798 50 


27 


,561 


944 


26,008 


,534 74 




27 


,661 


,944 


1891 




00 


28 


192 


,327 69 


30 


478 


192 


28.565 


,129 92 


■■'3i"67 


30 


,497 


,209 


1892.... 




00 


29 


,431 


,498 06 


31 


,817 


836 


30,037 


,452 77 


20 00 


31 


,856 


626 


1893 




00 


31 


962 


,743 15 


34 


554 


317 


32,548 


,983 07 


21.659 23 


34 


691 


179 


1894.... 




00 


30 


834 


,674 01 


33 


334 


783 


31,414 


,788 04 


24,577 62 


33 


,362 


,373 


1896 




00 


31 


044 


304 84 


33 


,561 


411 


31,640 


617 54 


188 20 


33 


589 


784 


1896 




00 


33 


139 


,141 10 


35 


,826 


098 


33,784 


,235 26 


4,993 90 


33 


,859 


250 


1897. . . . 




00 


31 


841 


,362 40 


34 


,423 


094 


32,472 


,162 07 




34 


,462 


822 






00 


34 


,480 


,524 23 


36 


,112 


,426 


j" 39,615 












1898 


2 


00 


4 


,404 


,627 40 


2 


,380 


,880 


,421 14 




37 


629 


339 


1899 


1 


00 




2 


,070 31 




2 


070 


t 68,644 


.658 45 










A\^v %f • • • • 


2 


00 


67 


671 


,231 00 


36 


,679 


,044 


1 *^ %^^^ A \^ 


1,106 90 


36 


,697, 


634 


1900. . . . 


2 


00 


72 


,762 


,070 56 


39 


,330 


,849 


73,550 


,754 49 


117,569 91 


39 


,471 


593 


1901.... 


2 


00 


74 


,956 


,593 87 


40 


,517 


,078 


5.669 


,907 65 


83.539 58 


40 


614 


258 


1902.... 




60 


71 


,166 


,711 65 


44 


,478 


832 


71,988 


,902 39 


9.177 69 


44 


550, 


127 


1903.... 


tl 


00 


t46 


652 


577 14 


46 


,650 


,730 


47,547 


,856 08 


20,538 81 


46 


720, 


179 


X (fvr4 • • • • 




00 


48 


,208 


,132 56 


48 


,208 


133 


49.083 


,458 77 


44.396 35 


48 


,265, 


168 


1905.... 




00 


49 


,459 


,639 93 


49 


,459 


640 


50.360 


,553 18 


8.934 26 


49 


,622, 


029 


1906.... 




00 


54 


651 


636 63 


64 


,651 


637 


65,641 


,858 56 


20.261 45 


64 


724, 


553 


1907. . . . 




00 


58 


546 


110 69 


68 


646 


111 


59,567 


818 18 


7,488 11 


58 


622, 


002 


X clUo .... 




00 


58 


747 


680 14 


58 


747 


680 


69,807 


616 81 


7,002 28 


58 


814, 


033 


1909.... 




00 


56 


303 


496 68 


56 


303 


497 


57,456 


411 42 


9.937.87 


56 


364, 


360 


1910. . . . 




00 


59 


485 


116 82 


59 


485, 


117 


60,572 


288 54 


7.649 76 


59 


544. 


775 


1911.... 




00 


63, 


216 


851 24 


63 


216, 


851 


64,367 


777 65 


6.862 34 


63, 


283. 


123 


Total.. 


■ • 


> • 


$1,357,967,006 49 


1,274,748,004 


$1,385,241,239 33 


$719,003 08 


1,276,024,214 



NoTB. — Prior to September 1, 1866, the tax on fermented liquors was paid in currency, and the 
full amount of tax was returned by collectors. From and after that date the tax was paid by stamps, 
on which a deduction of 7i per cent, was allowed to brewers using them. 

The Act of July 24, 1897, repealed the 7^ per cent, discount. The Act of June 13, 1898. restored 
the 7J per cent, discount. 

Under the Act of March 2, 1901, and April 12, 1902, no provision is made for any discount. 

The difference in quantities beginning with 1891 is to be accounted for as exported. 

tincludes $4,924.85, at $1.60 per barrel. 

Of the $719,003.08 refunded, $386,938.01 was refunded from Fermented Liquors to Brewers and 
$332,065.07 to others than Brewers. 
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RETURNS OP FERMENTED LIQUORS UNDER EACH ACT OF 

LEGISLATION. 

C. — STATEMENT f showing the amount of Internal Revenue derived from 
Fermented Liquors at One Dollar and Two Dollars per Barrel, and at One 
Dollar and Sixty Cents, and Sixty Cents per Barrel, under the .enactments 
imposing those rates, the quantities on which the Tax was paid, the date when 
each rate was imposed and when it ended, and the tenglh of time each rate 
was in force, from July 1, 1862, to June 30, 1911. 





Rates 
of tax 

per 
barrel 


Dates of Acts. 


Length 

of time 

rates 

were 

in force. 


Collections 
at each rate. 


Quantities 


Articles. 


Imposing tax. 


Limiting tax. 


in 
Barrels. 


Ale, beer, lager- 
beer, porter and 
other similar fer- 
mented liquors. 

Ditto 


$1 00 

60 

1 00 

2 00 
1 60 
1 00 

• • • • 


July 1. 1862 

Mar. 3. 1863 
July 1, 1862 
June 13. 1898 
Mar. 2. 1901 
Apr. 12. 1902 


Mar. 3. 1863 

(Limiting to, 

Mar.31 . 1864) 


Months 

6 

13 

410* 

36} 

12 
108 

• • • • 


$ 885.271 88 

2,049.320 65 

568.800.055 65 

219,794,522 83 

71,166,711 65 

495.271.141 83 


885.272 
3,415.504 


Ditto 


611,891.249 


Ditto 


118.807 851 


Ditto 


44.478.832 


Ditto 


495,269.296 






Total 


$1,357,967,006 49 


1,274,748.004 



NoTB. — The act of July 1, 1862, went into operation September 1. 1862. The act of March 3, 
1863, provided that the tax on fermented liquors should be 60 cents per barrel from the date of the 
passage of that act to April 1, 1864. Hence the tax of 60 cents per barrel having expired by limi- 
tation April 1, 1864. the tax of $1 per barrel under act of July 1, 1862, was again revived, and this 
rate under different acts continued in force from and including that date until the passage of the act 
of June 13, 1898, when the tax was increased to $2 per barrel. The act of March 2, 1901, reduced 
the tax to $1,60 per barrel to take effect July 1, 1901. The act of April 12, 1902, restored the tax 
to the original tax of $1.00 per barrel, to take effect July 1, 1902. 

D, — Stamps for fermented liquors and brewers' permits issued to collectors 
for purchasers during the ten fiscal years ended June 30, 1911. 

1902 Number, 106 , 813 , 400 Value , $ 77 , 195 , 853 . 00 



1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 



u 
u 



u 



u 
u 
u 
u 
(I 
u 



97,224,400 
95 , 805 , 300 
97,478,200 
107,784,000 
114,585,600 
110,205,300 
104,622,100 
106,504,320 
115,814,400 



u 
u 
u 
a 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 



47,718,950.00 
48,241,025.00 
50,818,591.67 
55,320,100.00 
59,827,950.00 
58,587,900.00 
56,527,204.17 
5^,128,570.00 
66,615,575.00 



Total 1,056,837,020 

E. — Statement of Fermented Liquors Removed from 
of Tax, from July 1, 1910 to June 30, 1911. 

Removed for export and unaccounted for July 1, 
1910 and 1911, respectively 

Removed for direct exportation 

Removed in original packages^ to be bottled for 
export • 

Removed by pipe line, to be bottled for export 

Excess reported by bottlers 

Total 



$578,981,718.84 


Breweries in 


Bond, Free 


1910 
Gallons 


1911 

Gallons 


227,097 
265,509 


182,796 
287,292 


137,086 

1,446,809 

6,136 


279,437 

1,487,717 

6,399 


2,082,637 


2,242,641 
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E* — Cot Uinufd . — Statement of Fermented Liqoofs Removed from 
Breweries in Bond, Free of Tax, from July 1, 1910 to June 30, 1911. 



1910 1911 I 

Gallont GaUons 



Exported m original packages, proofs received 293,845 409,072 

Exported in bottles, proofs received 1,572,278 1,650,193 

Removed for export, imaccoonted for, tax paid . . . 4,857 7,863 

Excess reported by bottlers 28,864 33,814 

Removed for export, unaccounted for, June 30, 1910 

and 1911, respectively 182, 796 141 , 699 

Total 2,082,637 2.242,641 

NoTB. — The last drawback amoanting to $378.09, was i>aid in 1892, and none nnce. 

Ei. — Fermented Liquors Removed from Breweries in Bond for Export 
during the years ending Jtme 30, 1910 and 1911, by Districts. 

1910 1911 

DiBTSiCT Gallons Gallons 

Alabama 1 , 015 

California, first 8,331 

« fourth 1,100 5,453 

Colorado 1,827 1.271 

Hawaii 465 217 

Indiana, sixth 4,061 6,572 

* seventh 26,381 5.890 

Kentucky, fifth 2,480 600 

** sixth 1,116 

Louisiana 108,695 102,282 

Maryland 5,890 6.590 

Massachusetts, third 155 

Minnesota « 14,292 14.244 

Missouri, first 416,577 590.363 

New Jersey, fifth 9,315 8,058 

New York, first 43,890 77,267 

« second 6,984 7.921 

^ « third 10,614 19,305 

« twenty-eighth 1,116 

Ohio, first 123,635 112.685 

« eleventh 30.721 36.549 

Pennsylvania, ninth 155 

Texas, third 23,459 17,949 

Virginia, sixth 868 1,674 

Washington 222,705 275,293 

Wisconsin, first 780,402 743.292 

« second 12,896 13,330 

Total 1,849,404 2,064,446 
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Ei.— STATEMENT Showing, by States and Territories, the 
Production of Fermented Liquors in the Fiscal Year 1911. 



States and Territories. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado; 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 



Barrels. 



13,290 

6,283 

15,147 

10,025 

1,215,405 

435,072 

736,146 

142,017 

286,721 

18,350 

129,455 

16,683 

32 , 780 

6,630,254 

1,469,030 

511,536 



822 , 555 
471,360 
532 
1,077,884 
2,381,435 
1,724,156 
1,652,184 



4,223,769 
241,385 



States and Territories. 



Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico. . . . 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. ... 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 



Total. 



Barrels. 



436,268 

18,740 

260,395 

3,418,162 

8,777 

13,732,743 



4,573,275 



245,002 

7,811,731 

649,171 

5,258 

52 , 345 

256,395 

678,796 

140,123 



190,473 

875 , 028 

363 , 330 

5,287,347 

16,110 



63,283,123 



> Includes 66,272 barrels removed from breweries for export free of ta3C See pp. 229 for 
number of barrels of fermented liquors tax paid. 
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<3. — ^Table showing the number of persons who paid special taxes as brewers, 
retail and wholesale dealers in malt liquors, and retail and wholesale liquor 
dealers, for the fiscal years ended June 30th, 1910 and 1911. 



Statbs and Tbrxitoribs 



1 Alabama 

2 Alaska 

3 Arizona 

4 Arkansas 

5 California 

6 Colorado 

7 Connecticut 

8 Delaware 

9 Dist. of Col 

10 Florida 

11 Georgia 

12 Hawaii 

13 Idaho 

14 Illinois 

15 Indiana • ^^.*. 

16 Iowa '. :. 

17 Kansas 

18 Kentucky 

19 Louisiana 

20 Maine 

21 Maryland 

22 Massachusetts . . . 

23 Michigan 

24 Minnesota 

25 Mississippi 

26 Missouri 

27 Montana 

28 Nebraska 

29 Nevada 

30 New Hampshire . 

31 New Jersey 

32 New Mexico 

33 New York 

34 North Carolina. . 

35 North Dakota. . . 

36 Ohio 

37 Oklahoma 

38 Oregon 

39 Pennsylvania. . . . 

40 Rhode Island 

41 South Carolina. . 

42 South Dakota . , . 

43 Tennessee 

44 Texas 

45 Utah 

46 Vermont 

47 Virginia 

48 Washington 

49 West Virginia . . . 

50 Wisconsin 

51 Wyoming 

Pmlippine Isl 

Porto Kico 



Brbwbrs 



1910 

2 

5 

2 

1 

91 

12 

23 

6 

6 

1 

4 

4 

12 

116 

^ 40 

20 



22 
11 
4 
25 
39 
80 
72 



48 

24 

14 

6 

4 

41 

3 

194 



122 

1 

20 

252 
7 
1 

• • • 

6 

13 

5 



Total 



6 

41 

14 

146 

3 



1,568 



1911 

2 

3 

2 

1 

89 

13 

23 

7 

5 

1 

4 

2 

7 

116 

37 

19 



22 
10 
3 
25 
40 
75 
71 



48 

20 

14 

5 

4 

40 

2 

194 



113 

• • • 

20 
247 
8 
1 
5 
4 

14 
5 



6 

29 

14 

151 

3 



1,524 



Retail Dealers 

in 
Malt Liquors 



1910 

246 
6 

14 
178 
549 
327 
136 

20 

40 
175 
652 

52 
134 
1,469 
603 
335 
113 
609 
332 
476 
195 
265 
524 
1,481 
394 
544 
186 
332 
8 

93 
258 

23 
510 
791 
721 
339 
142 
361 
708 

21 

108 

163 

1,008 

1,930 

80 

65 
431 
284 
352 
832 

40 

• • • • 

• • • • 



19,655 



1911 

132 
9 

31 
172 
571 
426 
132 

30 

44 
228 
496 
2 
113 
1,339 
721 
325 

86 
816 
457 
501 
201 
132 
706 
1.444 

47 
430 
190 
316 

13 

79 
255 

22 
562 
733 
272 
247 
123 
230 
887 

18 

301 

143 

1,305 

1,938 

123 

35 
140 
251 
313 
740 

54 



18,881 



Wholesale 

Dealers in 

Malt Liquors 



1910 

37 

8 

44 

70 

518 

157 

311 

14 

24 

49 

47 

8 

40 

1,082 

351 

561 

27 

90 

136 

46 

195 

455 

532 

549 

13 

427 

179 

563 

62 

74 

505 

52 

813 

34 

36 

418 

54 

96 

1,067 

46 

13 

188 

56 

361 

72 

30 

55 

209 

191 

615 

65 



11.645 



1911 

29 

11 

35 

75 

404 

161 

308 

18 

22 

63 

59 

5 

23 

1,093 

455 

546 

22 

107 

110 

65 

160 

482 

510 

636 

13 

381 

175 

616 

49 

69 

527 

48 

1,029 

24 

14 

405 

53 

110 

1,294 

44 

13 

194 

80 

310 

72 

39 

99 

188 

173 

670 

89 



Retail 
Liquor Dealera 



12,177 



1910 

846 

425 

907 

878 

17,418 

2,727 

3,458 

352 

916 

706 

1,185 

406 

1,021 

20,871 

7,039 

3,617 

993 

3,222 

3,552 

556 

3,764 

4,664 

7,688 

6,077 

477 

8,182 

2,608 

2,276 

1,522 

763 

10 , 603 

1,009 

34,374 

411 

749 

11,630 

1,622 

2,188 

18,536 

1,497 

663 

1,311 

2,066 

2,748 

1,062 

230 

1,281 

3,824 

1,225 

11,115 

553 



217,813 



1911 

1,186 

343 

877 

878 

15,768 

3,055 

3,474 

391 

935 

957 

1,513 

319 

776 

21,296 

7,487 

3,395 

733 

3,065 

3,652 

732 

3,098 

4,669 

7,1731 

5,794 

647 

7,910 

2,563 

2,272 

1,203 

782 

10,894 

981 

33,806 

604 

742 

12 , 264 

1,658 

2,497 

19,990 

1,513 

962 

1,314 

2,465 

2,858 

957 

242 

1,369 

3,213 

1,266 

11,169 

687 



Wholesale 

Liquor 

Desuers 



218,393 



1910 

18 

7 

27 

74 

764 

104 
76 
7 
27 
98 
36 
72 
12 

520 
81 
67 
11 

237 

198 
2 

124 

238 
82 

121 
7 

273 
62 
47 
29 
17 

206 

24 

,350 

4 

4 

317 
24 
49 

610 
52 
10 
25 

100 

74 

22 

3 

61 

117 
20 

134 
8 



6,652 



1911 

45 

5 

25 

67 

757 

147 

77 

7 

23 

109 

53 

58 

7 

555 

119 

72 

5 

210 

190 
6 

120 

244 
97 

121 
13 

240 
58 
47 
26 
18 

195 

21 

,518 

11 

1 

367 
30 
62 

678 
41 
24 
26 

101 

71 

27 

3 

90 

112 
27 

131 
13 



7,070 



^Includes Accomac and Northampton counties, Virginia. 



H. — Table showing Tax paid Fermeated and Distilled Liquors, corresponding Quantities, 
estimated increase of Population, and Quantity per Capita for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, by States and Territories, also number of Retail Dealers, and Population to each Dealer. 



..93,937.3 



" Hawaii 

■■ Porto Rico... 
' Abroftd 



,449—- 
647—- 
100—% 



W 



a th« fiffurea fumlahod by the Caonu 0^( 
Incnaieof I,e5fi,07a, or .0212974-% 
B3, " .0014424-% 
4,838, - .034187-1-% 
19,088, " .017087-1-% 
t ysar. no data available. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

OF 

Malt Liquors, Hops, Barley-Malt, and Rice Meal, 

Rice Flour and Broken Rice 

DURING the fiscal YEARS BELOW ENUMERATED 

A- — Import of foreign beer, ale, porter and other malt liquors 
for the last ten fiscal years: — 

In Bottles or Tugs In Other Coverings 

Gallons Value Gallons Value 

1902... 1,198,406 $1,161,965 2,553,105 $ 718,383 

1903... 1,292,475 1,252,047 2,966,343 835,694 

1904... 1,467,756 1,385,818 3,197,955 927,507 

1905... 1,362,089 1,285,676 3,836,487 1,119,768 

1906... 1,582,619 1,466,228 4,395,032 1,272,627 

1907... 2,041,688 1,902,655 5,165,929 1,506,108 

1908... 1,960,333 1,829,917 5,564,773 1,634,754 

1909... 1,801,043 1,695,747 5,105,062 1,519,660 

1910... 1,727,541 1,605,919 5,560.491 1,658,034 

1911... 1,954,092 1,790,492 5,339,800 1,605,874 



Total... 42, 388, 042 $15,376,364 43,684,977 $12,798,409 

Of the foreign beer, etc., imported in 1911, there were received: 

Gallons Value Gallons Value 

From Austria-Hungary : 1,270 $ 886 2,636,331 $ 851,092 

From D nmark 8,480 5,424 

From France 3,480. 3,510 



From Germany 168,120 58,882 1,832,444 434,315 

From Norway 6,859 4,507 

From Sweden 32,678 22,351 

FromEngland 1,041,016 1,004,112 480,669 199,598 

From Scotland 15,401 14,770 7,730 3,108 

From Ireland 667,199 666,637 379,806 116,415 

FromCanada 7,826 7,735 1,830 516 

From Mexico 1 , 066 1 , 090 

All other countries, 

less than 1,000 gallons. 697 588 990 830 

Total 1,954,092 $1,790,492 5,339,800 $1,605,874 

A J. — Export of foreign beer, ale, porter and other malt liq- 
uors for the last ten fiscal years: — Gallons Value 

1902 5,147 $ 4,705 

1903 9,499 7,693 

1904 5,591 6,074 

1905 4,972 5,253 

1906 6,970 5,139 

1907 13,475 9,557 

1908 15,269 13,684 

1909 1,147 955 

1910 8,962 4,655 

1911 8,012 3,962 



Total 80,044 $61,676 

B. — Export of beer and ale of domestic produce for the last 
ten fiscal years : — 





In Bottles 


In Other ( 


Coverings 




Doz. Qts. 


Value 


Gallons 


Value 


1902.... 


822,899 


$1,199,293 


417,025 


$ 90,769 


1903.... 


759,027 


1 , 082 , 982 


400,072 


95,758 


1904.... 


540,301 


769 , 432 


382 , 346 


84,687 


1905.... 


626,400 


932,372 


354,097 


80,436 


1906.... 


727,731 


1 , 059 , 584 


256,575 


57,192 


1907.... 


743,163 


1,128,226 


356,788 


87,114 


1908 


643,230 


964,207 


272 , 949 


55,965 


1909.... 


635,361 


964 , 992 


246,525 


45,795 


1910.... 


596,883 


877,324 


390,477 


73 , 859 


1911.... 


689,093 


990 , 395 


451 , 694 


85,164 


Total... . 


6,784,088 


$9,968,807 


3,528,548 


$756,739 
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HOPS. 
D. — Imports of Foreign Hops for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Ad valorem 
Pounds Value Duty rate of 

duty 

1902 2,805,293 $ 833,702 $ 336,635 40.39% 

1903 6,012,510 1,808,491 721,501 39.89% 

1904 2,758,163 1,374,327 330,980 24.08% 

1906 4,339,379 1,980,804 520,725 26.28% 

1906 10,113,989 2,326,982 1,213,679 52.15% 

1907 6,211,893 1,974,900 745,427 37.74% 

1908 8,493,265 1,989,261 1,019,191 51.23% 

1909 7,386,574 1,337,099 886,389 66.29% 

1910 3,200,560 1,449,354 505,457 33.71% 

1911 8,557,531 2,706.600 1,369,205 50.58% 

Total 65,859,157 $18,631,520 $7,649,189 

Of the Foreign Hops imported in 1911, there were received: 

Pounds Value 

Prom Austria-Htingary 3,268,353 $1,088,665 

From Belgium 24,068 8,926 

From Germany 5,249,130 1,603,890 

Prom Netherlands 2,679 1,179 

Prom England 5,664 1,463 

Prom Canada 7, 637 2.477 



Total 8,557,531 $2,706,600 

E. — ^Exports of Domestic Hops for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Pounds Value 

1902 10,715,151 $1,550,657 

1903 7,794,705 1,909,951 

1904 10,985,988 2,116,180 

1906 14,858,612 4,480,666 

1906 13,026,904 3,125,843 

1907 16,809,534 3,531,972 

1908 22,920,480 2,963,167 

1909 10,446,884 1,271,629 

1910 10,689,254 2,062,140 

1911 13, 104, 774 2, 130,972 



Total 132,252,286 $25,143,177 

Of the Domestic Hops exported in 1911, there were shipped: 

Pounds . Value 

To England 11,504,311 $1,858,365 

To Canada 634,629 115,509 

To Australia and Tasmania 536,431 80. 755 

To Scotland 277,598 47,867 

To British India 28,997 5,594 

To New Zealand 26,336 4,464 

To Mexico 18,240 3,518 

To Belgium 9,738 2,050 

To Philippine Islands 7,945 1,384 

To Costa Rica 7,783 1,342 

To Newfoundland and Labrador 6, 900 784 

To Hong Kong 6,595 1,167 

To British South Africa 6, 582 1 , 189 

To Japan 5,036 1,034 

To all other countries, less than 1,000 pounds 

each 28,653 5,950 



Total 13,104,774 $2,130,972 
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BARLEY. 
F. — Importation of Foreign Barley for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Ad valorem 
Bushels Value Duty rate of 

duty 

1902 57,406 $33,221 $17,222 51.84% 

1903 56,462 30,201 16,939 56.08% 

1904 90,708 45,245 27,212 60.14% 

1905 81,020 39,546 24,306 61.46% 

1906 18,049 9,803 5,415 55.23% 

1907 38,319 14,033 11,496 81.92% 

1908 199,741 143,407 59,922 41.78% 

1909 2,644 1,440 793 55.08% 

1910-1911* 

\ 

Total 544,349 $316,896 $163,305 

*After 1909, included in "All Other Breadstuffs." 

G — Exportation of Domestic Barley for the last 10 fiscal years. 

Bushels Value 

1902 $ 8,714,268 3,995,303 

1903 8,429,141 4,662,544 

1904 10,881,627 6,292,914 

1905 10,661,655 5,585,544 

1906 • 17,729,360 8,653,231 

1907 8,238,842 4,556,295 

1908 4,349,078 3,205,528 

1909 6,580,393 4,672,166 

1910 4,311,566 3,052,527 

1911 9,399,346 5,381.360 

Total 89,295,276 $ 50,057,412 

Of the Domestic Barley exported in 1911, there were shipped: 

Bushels Value 

To England 4,137,666 $2,302,710 

To Scotland 439,430 249,305 

To Ireland 3,185,649 1,854,252 

To Belgium.. •. 343,595 184,687 

To Canada 122,093 77,356 

To Mexico 165,617 130,081 

To New Zealand 75,378 48,927 

To French Oceania 4, 336 2, 707 

To Philippine Islands 3,350 2,286 

To Canary Islands 371 , 182 213,093 

To Portugese Africa 550,263 315,429 

To all other countries, less than 1,000 bushels 

each 787 527 

Total 9,399.346 $5,381,360 
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H. — BARLEY-MALT — Importations op Foreign, for the 

LAST 10 FISCAL TEARS. 

Basbeb Value ^^ ^rfd^ **** 

1902 3,019 $ 2,929 46.38% 

1903 2.468 3.029 36.66% 

1904 3.465 3,250 47.97% 

1905 3,298 3.580 41.45% 

1906 2,458 2,711 40.80% 

1907 3,362 3.917 38.62% 

1908 2,625 3,000 39.03% 

1909 1,592 1,992 35.96% 

1910-1911* 

TotaL 22,314 $24,408 

^After 1900. ixKitaded "In aU other Articles'* dutiable. 

The importation, owing to the high duty, has decreased since 
1891 to such an extent that it has almost disappeared as a factor 
in the brewing interest. 

I. — RICE — ^Importations op Foreign, for the last 10 

FISCAL years. 

RICE MEAL, RICE FLOUR AND BROKEN RICE. 

Pounds Value Duty ^^^^^^"^'^ 

1902 81,984,118 $1,330,711 $ 204.960 15.40% 

1903 91,338,974 1,329,235 228.347 17.17% 

1904 78,898,615 1.204,092 197,247 16.38% 

1905 63,075.006 913.867 157,688 17.25% 

1906 108,079,166 1,616.716 270,198 16.71% 

1907 138.316.029 2.273,999 345,790 15.20% 

1908 125.164,190 2.255.136 312,910 13.43% 

1909 134,119,980 2,336.723 335,300 14.34% 

1910 142.738,383 2,249,205 356,845 15.86% 

1911 132.116,821 1,998,056 330.292 16.53% 

Total 1.095.831,282 $17,507,740 $2,739,577 

Of the Foreign Rice Meal, etc., imported in 1911, there were 
received: 

Pounds Value 

From Austria-Hungary 

From Germany 

From Italy 

From Netnerlands 

From England 

From Canada 

From Chinese Empire 

From Hong Kong 

From Japan 

FromSiam 

All other countries, less than 10.000 
pounds, each 

Total 132,116,821 $1,998,056 
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A LIST OP BREWERS' ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

December, 191 2. 

Note, — This list has been compiled from da^ furnished by the Secretaries 
of local associations^ and is supposed to he fairly correct, 

L— THE UNITED STATES BREWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Organized November 12th, 1862; Incorporated 1877. 
Offices: 109-111 East isth St., New York City, N. Y. 
Officers; 

President, Jacob Ruppert, Jr., 1639 Third Ave., New York City. 

ist Vice-Pres., William Hamm, Greenbrier and Minnehaha Aves., St. 

Paul, Minn. 
2nd Vice-Pres., Edw. A. Schmidt, 127 Edward St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3rd Vice-Pres., Gustave Pabst, 917 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Anton C. G. Hupfel, 229 E. 38th St., New York City. 
Secretary, Hugh F. Fox, 1 09-1 11 E. 15th St., New York City. 
Editor Literary Bureau, Michael Monahan, 109 E. 15th St., New York 

City. 
Financial Secretary, Charles A. Schultz, 109 E. 15th St., New York City. 
General Counsel, Robert Crain, 809 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Mgr. Organization Bureau — ^John A. McDermott, 109 E. isth St., New 
York City. 

Number of members, 696. 
Date of Meeting' Annual Meeting in October of each year. 

2.— SOUTHERN BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Organized March, 1905. 
Office: Jeflferson and Decattir Sts., New Orleans, La. 
Officers; 

President, L. Fabacher, Jefferson and Decatur Sts., New Orleans, La. 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Wilzin, Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. R. Cook, Jefferson and Decatur Sts. 
New Orleans, La. 

Number of members, 23. 
Date of Meeting: Not stated. 

3.— BREWERS* ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTH WEST, TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Organized 1902. 

Office: 508 Bank of California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

Date of Meeting : At Call of President or Secretary. 
Officers; 

President, Louis Hemrich, Seattle B. & M. Co., Seattle. 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Verges, Pacific B. & M. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary, G. W. H. Davis, 508 Bank of California Bldg, Tacoma, Wash. 
Treasurer, Leopold Schmidt, Olympia Brg. Co., Oljrmpia. 

Number of members, 12. 
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CALIFORNIA* 

4.— CALIFORNIA STATE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Organized November i8th, 1909. 

OfiSce: 318 Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 
Officers: 

President, Thomas Alton, 240 Second St., San Francisco. 

ist Vice-Pres., H. I. Seymoijr, Buffalo Brewmg Co., Sacramento. 

and Vice-Pres., J. Henry Zitt, San Diego Consolidated Brewing Co., 

San Diego. 

Treasurer, H. Thode, The Union Brewing & Malting Co., San Francisco 

Secretary, William Schuldt, 318 Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

Attorney, John W. Bourdette, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 

Number of members, 46. 

Date of Meetings: September of each year. 



5.— BREWERS' PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO. 

Organized September Z4th, 1874. 

Office: 318 Humbolt Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 
Officers: 

President, Henry M. Wreden, Lombard and Taylor Streets, San Francisco. 

Vice-Pres., Thomas M. Alton, 240 Second Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, W. A. Frederick, Jackson Brewing Co., San Francisco. 

Secretary, William Schuldt, 318 Humbolt Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

Number of members, '28. 

Dates of Meetings: Every Friday. 



COLORADO. 

6.— COLORADO BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, DENVER. 

Organized February aoth, 189a. 

Address: 321 Majestic Bldg., Denver. 
Officers: 

President, Wm. Burghardt, Vo Tivoli-Union Brewing Co., Denver. 

Vice-Pres., Adolf Coors, Golden. 

Treasurer, A. J. Zang, 7th and Water Streets, Denver. 

Secretary, Geo. H. Kaub, Vo Ph. Zang Brewing Co., Denver. 

Number of members, 5. 

Date of Meeting: Second Thursday of each month. 
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7.— BREWERS' AND WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION OP COLORADO. 

Organized January, 1908. 

Office: 3ao Majestic Bldg. Denver. 
Officers: 

President, Adolf Coors, Golden. 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Zang. 7th and Water Sts., Denver. 
Treasurer, Fritz Thies, Thies Merc. Co., Denver. 
Secretary, A. M. Eppstein, 319 Majestic Bldg., Denver. 
Attorney, E. Morris, Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

Number of members, 76. 

Date of Meeting: First Saturday in January. 

Executive Meetings : Weekly. General Meeting Annually or by special call. 



COHHECTICUT. 

8.— CONNECTICUT BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, NEW HAVEN. 

Organized April lath, 1888. 

Office: Room la, 840 Chapel St., New Haven. 
Officers: 

President, N. W. Kendall, Perry, River and E. Pearl St^,, New Haven 
Vice-Pres., E. L. Ropkins, Hartford. Vo Ropkins & Company. 
Treastirer. Wm. Hull, New Haven. 

Secretary, Frederick W. Orr, a48 Division St., New Haven. 
Attorney, Jacob B. Klein, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Number of members, x6. 
Date of Meeting: At the call of the President. 



IDAHO 

9.— IDAHO STATE BREWERS' ASSOCLA.TION. 

Organized, September 5, 1908. 

Office: Boise, Idaho. 
Officers: 

President, Jacob Lockman, Crescent Brewing Co., Nampa. 
Sec.-Treas., William Stoehr, aoa Overland Bldg., Boise. 
Annual Meeting: First Tuesday after First Monday in January. 
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ILLINOIS. 

10.— ILLINOIS STATE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 

Organized April i6th, 1898. 

Office: loai Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 
Officers: 

President, Ernest Pecker, Jr., Danville. 

I St Vice-Pres., George Reisch, Hemdon and Rutledge Sts., Springfield. 

2nd Vice-Pres., Edward Leisy, Peoria. 

Treasurer, Joseph Theurer, Canalport Avenue and i8th Street, Chicago. 

Secretary, William Legner, 102 1 Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 

Attorneys, Mayer, Meyer, Austman & Piatt, 76 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. 

Manager, Austin J. Doyle, 1021 Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 

Number of members, 70. 

Date of Meeting: First Wednesday after New Year's Day. 



1 1 .—COOK COUNTY BREWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Organized, May, 191 1. 

Office: 102 1 Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 
Officers: 

President, William H. Rehm, Vq National Brewing Co., Chicago. 
Vice-Pres., Charles J. Vopicka, V© Atlas Brewing Co., Chicago. 
Treasurer, William Legner, Vo West Side Brewery, Chicago. 
Secretary, Peter S. Theurer, ^/^ Schoenhofen Brewery, Chicago. 
Attorneys, Mayer, Meyer, Austman & Piatt, 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Number of members, 50. 

Date of Meeting: Third Thtirsday of each month. 



12.— SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BREWERS' EXCHANGE, EAST ST. 

LOUIS. 

Organized January 25th, 1908. 

Office: 17 North Main St., East St. Louis. 
Officers: 

President, Robert Bethmann, 1000 Illinois Ave., E. St. Louis. 
Vice-Pres., H. L. Griesedeck, 1800 E. Broadway, E. St. Louis. 
Treasurer J 

Secretary V C. B. Carroll, Arcade Building, E. St. Louis. 
Attorney ) 

Number of members, 18. 
Date of Meeting: First Monday in month. 
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INDIANA. 

13.— ASSOCIATION OP INDIANA BREWERS. INDIANAPOLIS. 

Organized May, 1904. 

Office: Hume-Mansur Building, Indianapolis. 
Officers: 

President, Michael Daussman, Evansville. 
Vice-Pres., S. B. Fleming, Berghoflf Brewing Co., Fort Wayne. 
Treasurer, M. C. Norton, Norton Brg. Co., Anderson. 
Secretary, T. M. Hoban, South Bend Brg. Ass'n., South Bend. 
Attorney, Geo. Schurtz, Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Mgr. Publicity, James Kelly, Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Number of members, 24. 

Dates of Meetings: Subiect to call of President. 



IOWA. 

14.— IOWA BREWERS* ASSOCIATION, IOWA CITY. 

Organized March 5 th, 1903. 

Office: Davenport. 
Officers: 

President, A. F. Heeb, Dubuque B. &. M. Co., Dubuque. 

Vice-Pres., John Kingsbury, Sioux City. 

Treasurer, Charles Lage, Magnus Brewing Co., Cedar Rapids. 

Secretary, F. W. Kemmerle, Iowa City. 

Attorney, Henry Thuenen, Jr., Davenport. 

Number of members, 25. 
Date of Meeting: Annually in October. 



KENTUCKY. 

IS.— KENTUCKY BREWERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Organized November 22nd, 1900. 

Office: 311 Louisville Trust Co. Bldg., Louisville. 
Officers: 

President, John Gund, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 
Vice-Pres., Chas. G. Vahlkamp, Paducah, Ky. 
Treasurer, Frank P. Senn, Louisville. 
Secretary, Lawrence Reichert, Louisville. 
Asst. Secretary, Ben J. Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 

Attorneys, Messrs. Kohn, Bingham, Sloss & Spindel, Commercial Bldg, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Number of members, 26. 
Date of Meeting: At call of President 
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16.— BREWERS' EXCHANGE OP LOUISVILLE. 

Organized July iSth, 2900. 

Office: Rooms 311-312 LomsviUe Trust Co. Bldg., stb and liaiket Sts., 

LotusvOle. 
OjBlic€n: 

President^ Prank Pdir, 413 B. Pehr Ave., Lotdsville. 

Vice-Pies., Henry L. Meinhardt, New Albany, Ind. 

fieastixer, Charles A Weber, 506 Baxter Avenue, Louisville. 

Secretary, Ben J. Johnson, 312 Louisville Trust Bldg., Louisville. 

Attorneys, Messrs. Kohn, Bingham, Sloss & Spindel, Commercial, Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Number of members, 7. 

Dates of meetings: Second and Pourth Thursday. 

17.— COMMON BEER BREWERS* LEAGUE OF LOUISVILLE. 

Organized December 19, 191 1. 

Office: 3 1 1-3 1 2 Louisville Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Officers: 

President, John F. Oertel, 1400 Story Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Vice-Pres., Theo. P. H. Menk, 913 South Eighteenth, Louisville, ,Ky. 
Treasurer, John M. Christ, 318 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, Frank Bloemer, 3360 West Market St., Louisville, Ky. 
Asst. Secretary, Ben. J. Johnson, 312 Louisville Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky . 

Attorneys, Messrs. Kohn, Bingham, Sloss & Spindel, Commercial Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Number of members, 7. 

Date of Meeting: Third Wednesday of each month. 



MASSACHnSETTS. 

18.— BREWERS' ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Orgamzed June 13, 2909. 

Office: 26 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Olficers: 

President, James R. Nicholson, 45 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 

Vice-Pres., August Stiegler, Cold Spring Brg. Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Treasurer, Arthur H. Alley, 38 Hawley St., Boston. 

Secretary, Henry V. Huse, 26 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Number of members, 21. 

Date of Meeting: Aimual Meeting last Wednesday of May. 
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19.— BOSTON BREWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Organized May 35th, 1897. 
Office: 36 Pexnberton Sq., Boston. 
Officers: 

President, Charles Pfaff, 38 Hawley St., Boston. 
Vice-Pres., Henry A. Renter, Terrace St., Roxbtiry, Mass. 
Treasurer, George B. Smith, Suffolk Brewing Co., Boston. 
Secretary, Henry V. Huse, 36 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Number of members, 7. 
Date of Meeting: First Tuesday in October. 

MICHIGAN. 

20.— MICHIGAN STATE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, DETROIT. 

Organized Dec. 4, 1907. 
Officers: Office: 1003-4 Ford Bldg., Detroit. 

President, Lawrence Price, Lansing Brewery, Lansing. 
Vice-Pres., Louis W. Hine, Phoenix Brg. Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Treasurer, F. P. Goettman, Koppitz-Melchers Brg. Co., Detroit. 
Secretary, A. E. Gordon, iocs Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney, Wm. C. Manchester, Detroit. 

Ntunber of members, 58. 
Date of Meeting: First Thursday in December. 

21.— UPPER PENINSULA BREWERS' ASSN., HOUGHTON. 

Organized March, 1905. 
Officers: Office: Houghton. 

President, Frank Erdlitz, Menominee. 
Vice-Pres., Carl Meeske, Lake Linden. 
Secretary and Treasurer, William F. Miller, Houghton. 

Number of members, 17. 
Date of Meeting: On call of President. 

MUNMESOTA. 

22.— MINNESOTA STATE BREWERS'ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS 

AND ST. PAUL. 
Organized August 3, 1898. 
Officers: Office: 719 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul. 

President, William Hanmi, Greenbriar Ave. and Minnehaha St., St. Paul. 
Vice-Pres., Charles Hauenstein, New Ulm, Minn. 
Treasurer, Charles Gluek, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Titus Mareck, 315 ist Ave., So. Minneapolis. 
Assistant Secretary and Counsel, F. W. Zollman, 719 Pioneer Press 
Bldg., St. Paul. 

Number of members, 40. 
Date of Meeting: When called. 
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MOHTAHA. 

23.— MONTANA STATE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, HELENA 

Office: 51 South Main Street, Helena. 
Officers: Organized April lyth, 1902. 

President, Arthur H, Mueller, Centennial B. & M. Co., Butte. 
Vice-Pres., S. R. Jensen, Great Palls. 
Treasurer, Edward A Reichel, Great Falls. 
Secretary, Charles N. Kessler, 51 So. Main St.» Helena. 

Number of members, 10. 
Date of Meeting: April Annually. 

NEBRASKA. 

24.— NEBRASKA BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, OMAHA. 

Organized February 14th, 1903. 
Officers: Office: Karbach Block, Omaha. 

President, (Vacant.) 
Vice-Pres., John Mattes, Nebraska City. 
Treasurer, John Gumb, Fremont. 
Secretary, Joseph Crow, 47 Karbach Block. 

Ntimber of members, 5. 
Date of Meeting: No regular date. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

25.— NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Office, 31 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H. 
Officers: Organized September, 19 10. 

President, H. F. Eldredge, Eldredge Brewing Co., Portsmouth. 
Vice-Pres., P. M. Robinson, True Jones Brewing Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Treasurer, William F. Harrington, Portsmouth Brewing Co., Portsmouth. 
Secretary, George H. Steele, Manchester, N. H. 

Date of meetings: Quarterly. 
Number of members : 4 . 

NEW JERSEY. 

26.— NEW JERSEY STATE BREWERS* ASSOCIATION, NEWARK. 

Organized October 27 th, 1905. 
Officers: Office: 776 Broad St., Newark. 

President, Gottfried Krueger, 75 Belmont Ave., Newark, 
ist Vice-Pres., John Hinchliife, Paterson Brg. & Mltg. Co., Paterson. 
2nd Vice-Pres., William Peter, Union Hill, N. J. 
Treasurer, F. A. Hahn, ^/q Trefz Brewery, Newark. 
Secretary, James M. Reilly, 764 Broad St., Newark. 
Attorney, Hon. Michael T. Barrett, 788 Broad St., Newark. 

Number of members, 25. 
Date of Meeting: First Friday of each month. 
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33.— UNION BREWERS* ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK AND 

VICINITY. 

Organized December 4th, 1 90 1. 
Meeting-Room at Reisenweber's, The Circle, New York City* 
Officers: 

President, Jacob Loewer, 526 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Vice-Pres., John Reisenweber, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer, Theo. Eppig, Grove St. and Central Ave., Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Theo. Haebler, 760 St. Ann's Ave., New York City. 
Attorney, Henry L. Cohn. 

Number of members, 18. 
Date of Meeting. Not Stated. 

34.— BREWERS' EXCHANGE OF ROCHESTER, ROCHESTER. 

Organized April, 1903. 
OfiQce: 307 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 
Officers: 

President, S. B. Foster. Bartholomay Brewery, Rochester. 
Vice-Pres., Chas. W. Voshall, Standard Brewing Co., Rochester. 
Treasurer, John Bradley, Genesee, Brg. Co., Rochester. 
Secretary, James Malley, Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester. 

Number of members, 6. 
Date of Regular Meeting: Second Thtirsday of each month. 

omo. 

36.— THE OHIO BREWERS* ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI. 

Organized December 19th, 1895. . 
Office: 33 Garfield Place Cincinnati. 
Officers: 

President, Jas. C. Wolf, Cleveland. 
Vice-Pres., Gus. F. Burkhardt, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. F. Hess, 33 Garfield Place, Cincinnati. 
Attorney, O. J. Renner, Provident Bank Bldg., Cindnnati. 

Number of members, 56. 
Date of Meeting: Annually in October. 

36.— SUMMIT COUNTY BREWERS* AND BOTTLERS' EXCHANGE, 

AKRON. 

Office: 308 Hamilton Bldg., Akron. 
Officers: 

President, G. F. Burkhardt. 
Vice-Pres., E. C. Deible. 
Secretary and Treasurer, F. W. Fuchs. 
Asst. Secretary, J. D. Palmer. 

Number of members, 6. 
Date of Meeting: Every Friday. 
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30.— THE ALE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION OP THE STATES OF NEW 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Organized in 1830. 
(Authentic evidence of this early date of organization could not be obtained.) 

OfiBce: 109-111 East 15th St., New York City. 
Offices: 

President, John HinchMe, Paterson, N. J. 

Vice-Pres., C. H. R. Woodward^ 262 loth Ave., New York City. 

Treastirer, Theodore Obermeyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary, Charles J. Warner, 109-111 E. 15th St., New York City. 

Number of members, 15. 
Date of Meeting: Monthly. 



3 1 .—THE BREWERS' INDEMNITY FUND ASSOCIATION, NEW 

YORK CITY. 

Organized January xst, 1884. 

Office: 109-111 East 15th St., New York City. 
0ffic9rs: 

President, John B. Hasslocher, 335 E. pand St., New York City. 
Vice-Pres., Peter Doelger, Jr., 417 E. 55th St., New York City. 
Treasurer, Wm. Hoffmann, 313 East 55th St., New York City. 
Secretary, Charles A. Schtdtz, 109-111 E. 15th St., New York City. 
Attorneys, Ashbel P. Fitch, Mott & Grant, 39 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

Ntmiber of members, 49. 

Date of Meeting: Annually in January. 



32.— THE BOTTLING BREWERS* PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Organized February 17 th, 1900. 

Office: East 13 and St., near Brown Place, New York City. 
Officers: 

President, Ed. H. Avery, Jay and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
Vice-Pres., Jos. Obermeyer, Bremen and Forrest Sts., Brooklyn. 
Treasurer, Herman Petersen, Sheffield and Liberty Aves., Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Jos. A. Bill, East 132nd St., near Brown Place, New York City. 
Attorneys, Paskus, Cohen & Gordon, 2 Rector St., New York City. 

Number of members, 37. 
Date of Meeting: Last Thtirsdays of April, June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. 
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33.— UNION BREWERS* ASSOCIATION OP NEW YORK AND 

VICINITY. 

Organized December 4th, 1901. 
Meeting-Room at Reisenweber's, The Circle, New York City. 
Offices: 

President, Jacob Loewer, 526 West 4and St., New York City. 
Vice-Pres., John Reisenweber, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer, Theo. Eppig, Grove St. and Central Ave., Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Theo. Haebler, 760 St. Ann's Ave., New York City. 
Attorney, Henry L. Cohn. 

Number of members, 18. 
Date of Meeting. Not Stated. 

34.— BREWERS* EXCHANGE OF ROCHESTER, ROCHESTER. 

Organized April, 1903. 
OfiBce: 307 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 
Officers: 

President, S. B. Foster. Bartholomay Brewery, Rochester. 
Vice-Pres., Chas. W. Voshall, Standard Brewing Co., Rochester. 
Treasurer, John Bradley, Genesee, Brg. Co., Rochester. 
Secretary, James Malley, Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester. 

Number of members, 6. 
Date of Regular Meeting: Second Thursday of each month. 

omo. 

36.— THE OHIO BREWERS* ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI. 

Organized December 19th, 1895. . 
OfiQce: 93 Garfield Place Cincinnati. 
Officers: 

President, Jas. C. Wolf, Cleveland. 
Vice-Pres., Gus. F. Burkhardt, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary and Treastu-er,Wm.F. Hess, 33 Garfield Place, Cincinnati. 
Attorney, O. J. Renner, Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 

Ntunber of members, 56. 
Date of Meeting: Annually in October. 

36.— SUMMIT COUNTY BREWERS* AND BOTTLERS* EXCHANGE, 

AKRON. 

Office: 308 Hamilton Bldg., Akron. 
Officers: 

President, G. F. Burkhardt. 
Vice-Pres., E. C. Deible. 
Secretary and Treasurer, F. W. Fuchs. 
Asst. Secretary, J. D. Palmer. 

Ntunber of members, 6. 
Date of Meeting: Every Friday. 
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3 7.— BREWERS' BOARD OF TRADE, CINCINNATI. 

Organized Februaxy ist, 1897. 
Ofllce: 32 Garfield Place, Cincinnati. 
Officers: 

President, Louis J. Hauck, CindnnatL 

Vicc-Pres., F. J. Wetterer, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer, Geo. H. Osterfeld, Cincinnati. 

Secretary, William F. Hess, as Garfield Place, Cincinnati. 

Attorney, Otto J. Renner, Cincinnati. 

Number of members, 14. 
Dates of Meetings: First and Third Friday of each month. 

38,— BREWERS' BOARD OF TRADE OP CLEVELAND. 

Organized February, 1903. 
Office: 603 American Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Officers: 

President, Geo. F. Gund, 5 Davenport St. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-Pres., A. J. Diebolt. 

Treasurer, Ernst Mueller. 

Secretary, James C. Wolf, P. O. Box 113. 

Number of membos, 8. 
Date of Meeting: Subject to call of President. 

OREGON. 

39 —OREGON STATE BREWERS* ASSOCIATION OP PORTLAND, 

OREGON. 
Organized September, 1906. 
Officers: 

President, Paid Wessinger, Weinhard Brewery, Portland. 
Vice-Pres., Geo. Leithof, Gambrinus Brewing Co., Portland. 
Treasurer, Adam Mueller, Star Brewery, Portland. 
Secretary, Wm. E. Schimpff, Astoria. 

Number of members, 12. 
Date of Meeting: Trustees meet every Tuesday. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

40.— PENNSYLVANIA STATE BREWERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Organized January, 190a. 
Office: 1504 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Officers: 

President, John Gardiner, a 100 Washington Ave., Philadelphia. 
Vice-Pres., Vacant. 

Treasurer, E. A. Schmidt, lay Edward St., Philadelphia. 
Secretary, C. P. Ettla, 1504 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Attorney, B. Gordon Bromley, Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Number of members, 160. 
Date of Meeting: Subject to call of President. 
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41.— LEHIGH VALLEY BREWERS' ASSOCIATION. ALLENTOWN 

Organized, 1906. 

Offices: 311 Gordon St., Allentown. 
Officers: 

President, William Ktlbler, Easton, Pa. 
Vice-Pres., Vacant. 

Treasurer, Edward Markley, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Secretary, F. H. Horlacher, Allentown, Pa. 

Number of members, 15. 
Date of Meeting: Twice a month. 

42.— THE PHILADELPHIA LAGER BEER BREWERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION, PHILADELPHIA. 
Organized x86a. 

Office: Room 1505 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Officers: 

President, Joseph Medicus, 3xst and Master Sts., Philadelphia. 
Vice-Pres., Gustav Ludwig, Philadelphia, Oxford & Mervine. 
Treasurer, H. A. Poth, 31st and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Charles P. Ettla, 1504 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Number of members, 32. 
Date of Meeting: Third Thtirsday of each month. 

43.— BREWERS' ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 

PITTSBURG. 

Organized February, 191 1. 

Office: 1054 Prick Ave., Pittsburg. 
Officers: 

President, Chas. F. Kirschler, 1054 Frick Ave., Pittsburg. 
Vice-Pres., Morris Kelly, 3rd St., Jeannette, Pa. 
Treasurer, Chas. F. Fischer, Wallington Ave., Pittsburg. 
Secretary, B. A. Mason, 1054 Frick Ave., Pittsburg. 

Number of members, 54. 
Date of Meeting: Second Wednesday of the month. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

44.— RHODE ISLAND BREWERS' ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENCE. 

Organized March 190a. 
Office: 43 Hanley Bldg., Providence. 
Officers: 

President, Emile Shierholz, Narragansett Brewing Co. 
Sec.-Treas., Spencer H. Over, 35 Jackson St., Providence. 

Number of members, 7. 
Date of Meeting: Second Tuesday of the month. 



4 
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30.— THE ALE BREWERS' ASSOCIATION OP THE STATES OP NEW 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Organized in 1830. 

(Antlientie evidence of this eerly date of orsamsatioii could not be obtained.) 

Office: 109-111 East zsth St., New York City. 
Offices: 

President, John Hinchliffe, Paterson, N. J. 

Vice-Pres., C. H. R. Woodward, 262 loth Ave., New York Qty. 

Treasurer, Theodore Obermeyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary, Charles J. Warner, 109-1x1 E. zsth St., New York City. 

Number of members, 15. 
Date of Meeting: Monthly. 



3 1 .—THE BREWERS' INDEMNITY FUND ASSOCIATION, NEW 

YORK CITY. 

Organized January zst, Z8S4. 

Office: 109-111 East 15th St., New York City. 
0jBlic9rs: 

President, John B. Hasslocher, 335 E. 9 and St., New York City. 
Vice-Pres., Peter Doelger, Jr., 417 E. 55th St., New York City. 
Treasurer, Wm. Hoffmann, 2x3 East 55th St., New York City. 
Secretary, Charles A. Schtdtz, 109-111 E. 15th St., New York City. 
Attorneys, Ashbel P. Fitch, Mott & Grant, 32 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

Ntmiber of members, 49. 

Date of Meeting: Annually in January. 



32.— THE BOTTLING BREWERS' PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Organized February zyth, 1900. 

Office: East 13 and St., near Brown Place, New York City. 
Officers: 

President, Ed. H. Avery, Jay and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
Vice-Pres., Jos. Obermeyer, Bremen and Forrest Sts., Brooklyn. 
Treasurer, Herman Petersen, Sheffield and Liberty Aves., Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Jos. A. Bill, East 132nd St., near Brown Place, New York City. 
Attorneys, Paskus, Cohen & Gordon, 2 Rector St., New York City. 

Number of members, 37. 
Date of Meeting: Last Thursdays of April, June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. 
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49 •—WISCONSIN AND UPPER PENINSULA OP MICHIGAN BREW- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. MILWAUKEE. 
Organized March a 9th, 2899. 

Office: 906 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Officers: 

President, Prank Eidlitz, Menominee, Mich. 
Vice-Pres., Pred. J. Bliuner, Monroe, Wis. 
Treasurer, S. P. Mayer, West Bend, Wis. 
Secretary, W. H. Austin, 906 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Attorney, William Austin, 906 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Number of members, 43. 
Date of Meeting: Annually, Second Tuesday in March. 

THE UNITED STATES MALTSTERS' ASSOCIATION. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Organized 1898. 

Office: Room 801, 230 La Salle St.. Chicago. 
Officers: 

President, P. J. Egerer, Chilton Malting Co., Chilton, Wis. 
Vice-Pres., Joseph Kam, Kam Malting Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treasurer, Clarence E. Remer, Pettit Malting Co., Kenosha, Wis, 
Secretary, R. W. Caldwell. 

Number of members, 55. 
Date of Meetings: When called by President. Annual Meeting 

July 7th. 

THE UNITED STATES BREWMASTERS' ASSOCIATION. CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Organized March szst. 1887. 

Office: 3440 West sist Place. Chicago. 
Officers: 

President. Chas. F. Russert. 1250 Columbus Ave.. Boston. Mass. 
zst Vice-Pres.. Otto Rosenbusch, Stroh Brewery, Detroit. Mich, 
and Vice-Pres.. Louis Suess, 1866 Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 
Treastirer, Pritz Schoeller, 4516 Colorado Ave., Chicago. 
Secretary, George L. Graebner. 3440 W. 2 ist Place, Chicago. 

Number of members. 850. 
Date of Meeting: In September of each year. 



LIST OF 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES BREWERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

{Corrected up to and including December i, 19 12.) 

Honorary Prbsidbnts. 

Appointed by the 44th Convention, 1904, 
at St. Louis. Mo. 

H. B. ScHARMANN, Ncw York City * 

T. J. Lbpbns, Chicago, 111 « 

Robert Portnbr, Alexandria, Va., Deceased " 

Leg Ebbrt, Ironton, O " " 

Prbdbrick Laubr, Reading, Pa " ^^*^^°i^3^Jt Dltrof? m^h^^^^^* 

N. W. Kendall, New Haven, Conn Appointed by the 48th Convention, 

George J. Obermann, New York, N. Y ** Milwaukee. Wis. 

Honorary Mbmbbrs. 

Appointed by the 17th Convention, 1877, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Klotter, Cincinnati, O • 

Rudolph Reimboldt, Cincinnati, O. Deceased " 

Michael Kuntz, New York, N. Y " " 

Adolph Schalk, Newark, N. J " " 

John Baier, Newark, N. J " " 

Augustus Richardson, BostQn,Mass. " " 

John A. Huck, Chicago, 111 

Frederick Collins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peter Amerman, New York, N. Y. . 

Anton Hupfel, ** . . " " 

August Schmid, " . . " " 

Sebastian Sommer, " . . " " 

Franz Ruppert, " . . " " 

Matthew P. Read, " . . " " 

George Metz, Chicago, 111 " " 

Appointed by the I8th Convention, 1878, 
at Baltimore, Md. 

August Richter, High Hill, Tex 

Carl Fritz, St. Louis, Mo 

John Bechtel, Staten Island, N. Y., Deceased 
Charles Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . 

Peter Ahles, New York, N. Y 

George Gerst, Allegheny, Pa 

George Hoffman, Baltimore, Md. ... 

Appointed by the 19th Convention, 1879, 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

William Stumpf, St. Louis, Mo Deceased " 

Fbrdinand Simon, St. Louis, Mo " ^ 

Geo. Schweickhardt, Milwaukee, Wis * 

Emanuel Bernheimer, New York. .Deceased " 

Joseph Schmid, New York, N. Y * " 

H. F. ScHiMPER, Newark, N. J * " 
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Appointed by the 20th Convention, 1880. 
at Bu£Ealo. N. Y. 

Albbrt Zibgblb, Buffalo, N. Y Deceased * 

Appointed by the 28d Convention. 1883, 
at Detroit, Mich. 

John C. db la Vbrgnb..., Deceased * 

Appointed by the 25th Convention, 1886, 
at New York, N. Y. 

Hbrmann Schalk, Newark, N. J. . . .Deceased * 

Jacob ScHBu, Buffalo, N. Y * • 

Hbnrt Kalvblagb, Erie, Pa " " 

Appointed by the 27th Convention, 1887, 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Amtom Schwarz, New York Deceased " 

Appointed by the Slat Convention, 1891, 
at Cleveland, Ohio 

Hon. Charlbs A. Stadler, New York, N. Y . * 

Dr. Francis Wtatt, • • 

Appointed by the 33d Convention. 1893, 
at Chicafi^o, UL 

Jacob F. Kuhn, Buffalo, N. Y * 

Appointed by the 34th Convention, 1894,. 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hon. Ashbbl P. Fitch, New York. ..Deceased * 

Edward W. Stibpbl, Baltimore, Md. * * 

Appointed by the 3dth Convention, 1890, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charlbs Engbl, Philadelphia, Pa. . .Deceased * 

Max Schabpbr, New York, N. Y.. . . " « 

Jacob Hoffmann, " . . " " 

A. E. J. TovBT, « 

Max Schwarx, " . . Deceased "* 

Thibs J. Lbfbns, Chicago, 111 " 

William C. Sbipp, " Deceased " 

K. G. Schmidt, « " 

Andrbw E. Lbicht, " " ** 

Dr. Robert Wahl, * « 

Hbnry BARTHOLOMAY,Rochester,N.Y.Deceased " 

Wm. T. Van Nostrand, Boston, Mass. " " 

Frbdbrick Schabfbr, New York, N.Y. " " 

MiCHABL Brand, Chicago, 111 " ** 

Appointed by the 38th Convention. 1898^ 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gbo. J. Obbrmann, Milwaukee, Wis " 

Dr. John E. Sibbbl. Chicago, 111 ' 

Appointed by the 43d Convention. 1903. 
at Niacrara Palls. N. Y. 

J. C. G. HuPFEL, New York, N. Y « 

John W. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y . . . Deceased • 

Appointed by. the 44th Convention, 1904 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Max Hbnius, Chicago, 111 

Prof. Carl Robitschbk, New York, N. Y * 

H. S. Rich, Chicago. Ill 
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Appointed by the 45th Convention, 1906» 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gborgb Ehret, New York, N. Y " 

Hon. Gottfried Krubgbr, Newark, N. J " 

Jacob Conrad, Philadelphia, Pa Deceased " 

Appointed by the 48th Convention 1908 

Joseph Liebmann, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . 

Adolphus Busch, St. Louis, Mo 

Peter Doelgbr, New York, N. Y. . . . 

William Peter, Union Hill, N. J 

Jacob Ruppert, New York, N. Y. . . . . 
E. G. W. WoERz, New York, N. Y. . . . 
A. G. HUPPBL, New York, N. Y 



at Milwaukee Wis. 

u 



Appointed by the fiOth Convention, 1910 
at Washington, D. C. 



Active and Associate Members. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama Brewing Co., D and 22nd Streets Birmingham 

Mobile Brewery »» Mobile 

Capitol Brewing & Ice Co Montgomery 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona Brewing Co Prescott 

CALIFORNIA. 

Union Brewing Co Anaheim 

Gnauck, Gustav Benicia 

Kappler, Charles Etna Mills 

Maier Brewing Co., 440 Aliso Street Los Angeles 

Mathie Brewing Co., 1834 East Main Street * 

Oakland Brewing & Malting Co Oakland 

United States • Brewery Petaluma 

Contra Costa Brewery Port Costa 

Buffalo Brewing Co Sacramento 

San Diego Consolidated Brewing Co San Diego 

Brooklyn Brewery, E. 14th Street and i8th Avenue Oakland 

Chicago Brewery, 1420 Pine Street San Francisco 

United States Brewery, 311 Fulton Street " 

Wieland, John, Brewery, 228 2d Street " 

Willows Brewery, 19th and Mission Streets ** 

Fredericksburg Brewery, Cinnabar and Alameda Streets. .San Jose 

Acme Brewing Company San Francisco 

Anchor Brewery, 1433 Pacific Street " 

Broadway Brewery, 3151 19th Street ** 

California Brewery, Douglas and 17th Streets " 

Eagle Brewery, 2213 Harrison Street ** 

Enterprise Brewery, 2015 Folsom Street " 
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Golden West Brewing Co., 5th and Kirkham Streets San Francisco 

Hagemann Brewing Co. (Albany Brewery), 409 8th Street. . . * 

Hibemia B r ew e ry, 1335 Howard Street 

Jackson Brewing Co., 1428 Mission Street 

Milwaukee Brewery, 433 loth Street 

National Brewing Co., Pulton and Webster Streets 

North Star Brewing Co., 3310 Army Street * 

St. Louis Brewery, 3018 Powell Street ' 

Union Brewing & Malting Co., i8th and Plorida Streets ' 

Wreden, Claus, Brewing Co. (Washington Brewery), Lom- 
bard and Taylor Streets * 

Garden City Brewing Co. (Geoffroy Bros.), 4th and William Sts. . .San Jose 

Hartmann & Scherrer, Market and San Carios Streets ' 

San Rafael Brewery San Rafael 

Grace Bros. Brewing (^ Santa Rosa 

Solano Brewing 0> Vallejo 

Pajaro Brewing Co. (Mrs. F. Palmtag, Prop.) Watsonville 

Associate Member of California. 

E. C. Horst 0>., Pine Street San Francisco 

COLORADO. 

Neef Bros., South 5th Street and West i3th Avenue Denver 

Tivoli-Union Brewing Co., 2431 i6th Street 

Zang, Philip, Brewing Co., 7th and Water Streets 

Coors, Adolph Golden 

Schneider, Ph., Brewing Co., Pltim and Convent Streets Trinidad 

CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden Brewing Co., 137 So. (>5lony Street ^®^^*"* I bSJJSS?* 

Wintter Brewery, 270 Housatonic Avenue Bridgeport f Bridgfport ' 

Hartmann Brewing Co., 96 Hallam Street Bridgeport 

Aetna Brewing Co., 52 Bellevue Avenue Hartford 

Fischer, Hubert, Brewery, 315 Park Street 

New England Brewing (}o 

Ropkins & Co., 233 Sheldon Street 

Fresenius' Sons, Philip, 488 Congress Avenue New Haven 

Hull, William, & Son, 14 Whiting Street 

Weibel Brewing Co., 333 Oak Street 

Yale Brewing Co., Ferry, River and East Pearl Streets 

Eagle Brewing Co., Inc .' Waterbury 

Hellmann Brewing Co., 1090 Bank Street /* 

DELAWARE. 

Bavarian Brewing Co., 5th and Dupont Streets Wilmington 

Hartmann & Fehrenbach Brewing Co., Lovering Avenue and 

Scott Street « 

Stoeckle, Jos., Brewing Co., 5th and Adams Streets " 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

National Capital Brewing Co., 1337 D Street, S. E Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Florida Brewing Company Tampa 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta Brewing & Ice Co., Courtland and Harris Streets Atlanta 

Augusta Brewing Co Augusta 

Savannah Brewing Co., Indian Street Savannah 

IDAHO. 

Idaho Brewing 8^ Malting Co Boise 

Von Berge, William . ; . ; i ^ . . . . 4 . . . ^ Grangeville 

Weisgerber, C *. Lewiston 

Crescent Brewing Co Nampa 

Sunset Brewing Co Wallace 

ILLINOIS. 

Aurora Brewing Co., North End North River Street Aurora 

Rink, Anton Beardstown 

Star Brewery Belleville 

Western Brewery Co., N. Gold Street « 

Meyer Brewing Co., South Main Street Bloomington 

Cook County Brewers' Association, 102 1 Schiller Bulding Chicago 

Tosetti Brewing Co., Butler and 40th Streets 

Wacker & Birk Brewing & Malting Co., 171 N. Desplaines Street. 

West Side Brewery, Augusta and Paulina Streets 

White Eagle Brewing Co., 3755 S. Centre Avenue 

Atlas Brewing Co., 680 Blue Island Avenue 

Best Brewing Co., Fletcher Street and Hemdon Avenue 

Birk Bros. Brewing Co., loi Webster Avenue 

Cooke, George J. Co., 43 South Green Street. 

Eagle Brewing Co., 2610 N. Western Avenue 

Fortune Bros. Brewing Co., 412 S. Desplaines Street 

Gambrinus Brewing Co., 1525 Fillmore Street 

Garden City Brewing Co., 2118 W. 21st Place 

Gottfried Brewing Co., 85 Alexander Street 

Hand, Peter Brewery Co., 1632 Sheffield Avenue 

Home Brewing Co 

Keeley Brewing Co., 28th Street and Groveland Park Avenue 

Manhattan Brewing Co., 39th Street and Emerald Avenue 

McAvoy Brewing Co., 2349 South Park Avenue 

Mutual Brewing Co., 3324 West 22nd Street! 

National Brewing Co., 846 West i8th Street 

Pilsen Brewing Co., Albany Avenue & 26th Street 

Schoenhofen, Peter, Brewing Co., Canalport Avenue and i8th Street 

Seipp Brewing Co., 27th Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 

Stenson Brewing Co., 1752 N. Winchester Avenue 
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Blue Island Brewery Chicago 

Chicago Brewery, 64 W. North Avenue Chicago 

Citizens Brewery, Main Street and Archer Avenue 

Monarch Brewery, 2419 West 21st Street 

Northwestern Brewery, 2270 Clybourn Avenue 

Bartholomae & Leicht Brewing Co., 684 Sedgwick Avenue. " ^ S^g^g 
Bartholomae&RoesingBrewing&MaltingCo.,33sW.i2thSt. " (''|||s: 
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Brand, M., Brewing Co., 1251 Elston Avenue. 
Schmidt, K. G., Brewing Co., 9 Grant Place. 

Hoerber Brewing Co., 646 West 21st Place Chicago 

Standard Brewing Co., West 12th Street and Campbell Avenue.. . " 

Decatur Brewing Co., 604 East Cantrell Street Decatur 

Fecker Brewing Co., Ernest Danville 

Elgin Eagle Brewing Co., 347 North State Street Elgin 

Franz Bros. Brewing Co Freeport 

Schmich Bros. Brewing Co • 

Sehring, Fred., Brewing Co., Bridge and Summit Streets Joliet 

Radeke, F. D., Brewing Company, River and Dearborn Avenues, Kankakee 

Stecher, Rudolph, Brewing Co Murphysborough 

Gipps Brewing Co., Bridge and Water Streets Peoria 

Leisy Brewing Co., 709 North Water Street * 

Dick Bros. Quincy Brewing Co., 9th and York Streets Quincy 

Ruff Brewing Co., 12th and Adams Streets " 

Rock Island Brewing Co Rock Island 

Reisch Brewing Co., Hemdon and Rutledge Streets Springfield 

Popel & Giller Brewing Co Warsaw 

Waterloo Brewing Co Waterloo 

Besley's Waukegan Brewing Co., 306 Utica Street Waukegan 

Associate Members of Illinois. 

Bullen, George & Co., 332 Illinois Street : Chicago 

Calumet Malting Co., 85 Alexander Street ** 

Falk, Wormser & Co., 10 West Kenzie Street * 

Goetz & Co., 109 West Chicago Avenue '^ 

Goldman & Co., E., z 75 Randolph Street '^ 

Magnus, A., Sons Co., 327 West Randolph Street " 

Rhoades, E. Graham, ist National Bank Building * 

Schwill, Albert, & Co., Traders Building « 

INDIANA. 

Cook, F. W., Brewing Co., 7th and Sycamore Streets Evansville 

Evansville Brewery Co Evansville ) m| 

Fulton Avenue Brewery. 
Hartmetz, John, & Son. 

Berghoff Brewing Co., Grant Avenue Fort Wayne 

Centlivre, C. L., Brewing Co ** 
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Capital City Brewing Co Indianapolis 

Home Brewing Co., Cifuse and Daly Streets • 

Lieber, P.. Brewery IndianapoHs ) la*iwjjriii ^^e^ O*., 

o 1. -jx V^ T> r» « f 817 High St., 

Schmidt, C. F., Brewery • ) ladiwuipoiis 

Bohrer, G. A./ Brewing Co., iii South 4th Street Lafayette 

Thieme & Wagner Brewing Co., 806 North 4th Street '^ 

Guenther Bros., Tyler and Lake Streets La Porte 

Zom, Ph., Brewing Co Michigan City 

Raising, Paul, Brewing Co New Albany 

Muessel Brewing Co South Bend 

People's Brewing Co., South ist Street Terre Haute 

Terre Haute Brewing Co " 

Hack & Simon, (Eagle Brewery) Vincennes 

Associate Member of Indiana. 

American Hominy Co Indianapolis 

IOWA. 

Heil, Caspar, Bre^ng Co., 865 Jefferson Street Burlington 

Magnus Brewing Co., Dewey Avenue and 8th Street Cedar Rapids 

Clinton Brewing Co., Arnold and and Streets Clinton 

Davenport Brewing Co Davenport 

Independent Brewing & Malting Co. Davenport 



Glab Bros., 27th Street and Cotder Avenue Dubuque ^ »^ 



g 
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Heeb, A., Brewing Co., 2127 Couler Avenue * I s^ta s- 

Schmidt Bros., 2327 Couler Avenue * [ J^!^'^'! 

Northern Brewing Co., Julian Avenue • J S g- •* 

Dubuque-Star Brewing Co., 4th Street and Levee Dubuque 

Iowa Brewing Co., Market and Gilbert Streets Iowa City 

Pechstein & Nagel, 18 North 14th Street Keokuk 

Sioux City Brewing Co., Elm Street Sioux City 

Waverly Brewing Co., West Water and Ellon Streets Waverly 

KENTUCKY. 

Bavarian Brewing Co., 367 Pike Street Covington 

Lexington Brewing Co., 226 East Main Street Lexington 

Pehr, Frank, Brewing Co., 420 E. Green Street Louisville ^ » 

Phoenix Brewing Co., 1 106 Baxter Avenue • I |.^.| f 

Schaefer-Mayer Brewing Co., Logan and Lampton Streets * [ |.j^ 1 1 

Senn & Ackermann Brewing Co., 17 10 West Main Street * J *• 

New South Brewery & Ice Co Middlesborough 

Wiedemann, George, Brewing Co., 623 Columbia Street Newport 

Paducah Brewery Co., loth and Monroe Streets Paducah 

LOUISIANA. 

American Brewing Co., 719 Bienville Street New Orleans 

Columbia Brewing Co., Elysian Fields and Chartres Streets " 
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Consumers Brewing Co., Liberty & Clio Streets New Orleans 

Dixie Brewing Co ' 

Jackson Brewing Co., Jefferson and Decatur Streets. . . 

Security Brewing Co., 341 North Diamond Street 

Standard Brewing Co., 518 South Jackson Street 

Louisiana Brewery, Jackson and Tchoupitoulas Sts. New Orleans ) f §?!* 

Pelican Brewery, Peters and Clouet Streets ** fSlgJ'S 

Weckerling Brewery, Magazine and Delord Streets.. . ** ) i'^SFi 

MARYLAND. 

Bauemschmidt, Geo., Brewing Co., 1 505 North Gay St. Baltimore 
Darley Park Brewing Co. , Hartford and North Avenues " 

Eigenbrot Brewing Co., 10 Wilkens Street 

Globe Brewery, Hanover, Conway and Perry Streets. 

National Brewing Co., 3d and O'Donnell Streets " J |.? 

Bauemschmidt, Fred., American Brewery, 1104 Hillen Street. . . .Baltimore 
Brehm, George, & Son, Belair Avenue (Georgetown) " 

Gunther," George, Jr., Brewing Co., 3d and Toone Streets " 

Monumental Brewing Company, Lombard and 7th Streets. ... " 

Standard Brewery Co., 1766 North Gay Street " 

Wiessner, J. F., & Sons, 1700 North Gay Street ** 

Cumberland Brewing Co Cumberland 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Alley Brewing Co., 123 Heath Street (Roxbury) Boston ^ g 

American Brewing Co., 235 Heath Street (Roxbury) " 1 ^P?? 

Continental Brewing Co., 86 Longwood Avenue ** v- f ^S-|. 

Hanley & Casey, 104 Ward Street " I ^ ^|| 

Pfaflf, H. & J., Brewing Co., Pynchon Street " j ^' 

Burkhardt Brewing Co. (Roxbury Crossing) Boston 

Houghton, A. J., & Co., 37 Station Street (Roxbtiry) * 

McCormick Brewery, 89 Conant Street * 

Haffenreffer & Co., Bismarck & Germania Streets Boston! ?§*« 

Roessle Brewing Co., 1250 Columbus Avenue " h SJ B 5* 

Suffolk Brewing Co., 423 E. 8th Street " j Pf ^ 

Rueter & Co.. Heath and Terrace Streets * 

Star Brewery, 69 Shirley Street Boston 

Suffolk Brewing Co., 423 East 8th Street South " 

Van Nostrand, A. G. (Bunker Hill Brewery), 40 Alford Street (Charles- 
town) " 

Enterprise Brewing Co Fall River "^ ff^ 

Fall River Brewing Co " I p6| | 

King Philip Brewing Co « ( P |8| 

Old Colony Brewing Co « J ' F 

Cold Spring Brewing Co., 609 South Union Street Lawrence 

Harvard Brewing Co Lowell 

Dawson & Son, 641 Purchase Street New Bedford 
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Smith Brothers, Inc New Bedford 

Berkshire Brewing Association Pittsfield 

Consumers Brewing Co Springfield '^ oag^a w 

Hampden Brewing Co • ^I'^SO' 

Highland Brewing Co., State Street « il"'!. S 

Springfield Brewing Co., 41 Water Street ** J *^f^? 

Bowler Brothers Worcester 

Worcester Brewing Corporation ** 

Associate Member of Massachusetts. 

Economic Machinery Company Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay City Brewing Co Bay City 

Kolb Brewing Co., 603 Fitzhugh Street ** 

American Brewing Co., Foot Chase Street Delray 

Detroit Brewing Co., Orleans and Adelaide Streets Detroit 

Ekhardt & Becker Brewing Co., 475 Orleans Street " 

Goebel Brewing Co., 351 Rivard Street Detroit 

Kaiser & Schmidt, 400 Wilkins Street 

KUng, Phil., Brewing Co., 1424 Jefferson Avenue 

Koppitz-Melchers Brewing Co., 11 15 Gratiot Avenue 

Pfeiffer, C, Brewing Co., 908 Beaufait Avenue 

Stroh Brewery Co., 275 E. Elizabeth Street 

Voigt Brewery Co., 203 Grand River Avenue. ..........; 

West Side Brewery Co., 412 Howard Street. ** 

Escanaba Brewing Co. , Escanaba 

Flint Brewing Co., 15th and S. Saginaw Streets. .. .Flint 

Grand Rapids Brewing Co., East Bridge and Ionia Streets. . . .Grand Rapids 

Schuermann, Ph. Brewing Co Hancock 

Seif & Son, Anton Holland 

Haas, Adam, Brewing Co., Sheldon and Dodge Streets. , Houghton 

Henze-Tollen Brewing Co., Norway and Gfant Streets Iron Mountain 

Eberle Brewing Co Jackson 

Haehnle Brewing Co ** 

Bosch Brewing Co , Lake Linden 

Upper Peninsula Brewing Co Marquette 

Leisen & Henes Brewing Co., 1200 Main Street. Menominee 

Menominee River Brewing Co., 161 2 Ogden Avenue. " 

Biewer's Brewery Mount Clement 

Muskegon Brewing Co., 604 Michigan Avenue Muskegon 

Kern, C, Brewing Co Port Huron 

Banner Brewing Co Saginaw 

National Brewing Co. Q. G Geyer) 

Schemm, J. G., Brewing Co., 926 North Hamilton Street, (West Side) 

Phoenix Brewing Co West Bay City 

Marx Brewing Company Wyandotte 

Foerster, L. Z., Brewing Co., 414 Grove Street Ypsilanti 
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Associate Members of Michigan. 

Rickd & Co., H. E Detroit 

U. S. Prumentum Company, C. A. Steinwachs ** 

MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd Brewing Co., Pennsylvania Avenue Brainerd 

Duluth Brewing & Malting Co., 29th Avenue, West. , Duluth 

Pitger Brewing Co., 538 East Superior Street * 

East Grand Porks Brewing Co., Washington A venue.. East Grand Porks 

Fleckenstein, Ernst, Brewing Co Faribault 

Glencoe Brewing Co Glencoe 

Kiewel, Jacob, Brewing Co Little Palls 

Bierbauer, Wm.. Brewing Co Mankato 

Gluek Brewing Co., 3000 Marshall Street, North East Minneapolis 

Minneapolis Brewing Co., Marshall Street and 13th Avenue, N. E. * 

Purity Brewing Company ** 

Bender, Jacob New Ulm 

Hauenstein, John, Brewing Co * 

Schell, August, Brewing Co * 

Schroeder Brewing Co Perham 

Red Wing Brewing Co Red Wing 

Remmler's Brewery, 5th and Bush Streets Red Wing 

Schuster Brewing Co Rochester 

Hamm, Theo., Brewing Co., Minnehaha and Greenbriar Avenues. .St. Paul 

Engesser Brewing Co St. Peter 

Wolf, Joseph, Co Stillwater 

Iron Range Brewing Association Tower 

Virginia Brewing Co .• Virginia 

Schellhas, Wm., Brewing Co Winona 



Associate Member of Minnesota. 

Consumers' Malting Co Minneapolis 

MISSOURI. 

Cape Brewery & Ice Co., Morgan and Oak Streets Cape Girardeau 

Hermann Brewing Co Hermann 

Capitol Brewery Co Jefferson City 

Home Brewing & Ice Co Joplin 

Kansas City Breweries Co Kansas City 

Muehlebach, G., Brewery, 1734 Main Street " 

Moerschel Spring Brewing Co., 3rd and Water Streets St. Charles 

Goetz, M. K., Brewing Co., 6th and Albemarle Streets St. Joseph 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, gth and Pestalozzi Streets . . St. Louis 

Lemp, Wm. J., Brewing Co., 13th and Cherokee Streets ** 

Obert, Louis, Brewing Co., Lynch and 12th Streets " 

Schorr- Kolkschneider Brewing Co., Pamell St. & Natural Bridge Rd. " 
Union Brewing Co., Michigan Avenue and Wyoming Street i * 
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American Brewing Co., 2825 South Broadway St. Louis 

Columbia " ** 29th and Madison Streets ** 

Empire " " Sarah Street and Wabash Railway. " 

Gast Brewery " 15 10 North Broadway " 

National ** . ** i8th and Gratiot Streets " 

Central " " 18th and East Broadway .East St. Louis, 111. 

Wagner " " Granite City. 111. 

City Brewery, 1420 Chambers Street St. Louis 

Excelsior Brewery Co., 6 South 17th Street " 

Green Tree Brewery, Sidney and 9th Streets " 

Grone, H., Brewery, 2219 Clark Avenue " 

Hyde Park Brewery Co., Florrisant Avenue and Salisbury St. " 

Klausmann Brewery Co., 8639 South Broadway ** 

Lafayette Brewery, 1714 Cass Avenue ** 

Wainwright Brewery Co., Papin and nth Streets " 

Heim Brewery, loth Street and State Avenue. . . .East St. Louis, 111. 
Moerschel Brewing Co Sedalia 

Associate Members of Missouri. 

Brewers' Reciprocal Exchange, Sharp Bldg Kansas City 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co St. Louis 

Ehlermann Malt and Hop Co., 526 South 22nd Street ** 

Eick, Otto, South Side Bank Bldg « 

National Ammonia Co " 

Ruemmeli-Dawley Mfg. Co., 3900 Chateau Avenue " 

Widmann & Walsh, Wainwright Building " 

MONTANA. 

Billings Brewing Co Billings 

Centennial Brewery Co., 112 Hamilton Street Butte 

American Brewing & Malting Co Great Palls 

Kessler Brewing Co Helena 

Kalispell Malting & Brewing Co Kalispell 

Lewiston Brewing Co Lewiston 

Garden City Brewing Co Missoula 

NEBRASKA. 

Fremont Brewing Co Fremont 

Otoe Brewing Co Nebraska City 

Krug, Frederick, Brewing Co., 1007 Jackson Street Omaha 

Metz Bros. Brewing Co., 6th and Leavenworth Streets * 

Jetter Brewing Co., Y and 30th Streets South Omaha 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Jones, True W., Brewing Co Manchester 

Eldredge Brewing Co., Bow Street Portsmouth 

Jones, Frank, Brewing Co., 87 Market Street " 

Portsmouth Brewing Co., 64 Bow Street " 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City Brewing Co., 107 Missouri Avenue Atlantic City 

Breidt, Peter, City Brewery, 600 Pearl Street Elizabeth 

Rising Sun Brewing Co., 7th and Marshall Streets ** 

Atz, Christian Egg Harbor City 

Lembeck & Betz, 173 9th Street Jersey City 

Ballantine, P., & Sons, 58 Freeman Street Newark 

Eagle Brewing Co., 20 Hayes Street " 

Essex County Brewing Co., Clifton and 7th Avenues " 

Peigenspan, C, Inc., 2 Freeman Street " 

Hauck, Peter, & Co., 500 Harrison Avenue (Harrison) " 

Hensler, Joseph, Brewing Co., 73 Hamburg Place " 

Home Brewing Co., 320 Orange Street " 

Krueger, Gottfried, Brewery Co., 75 Belmont Avenue 

Lyon & Sons Brewing Co., 95 Canal Street 

Trefz, C, Brewery, 28 Beacon Street ** 

Wiedenmayer, George W., 588 Market Street " 

Winter, M., Brewing Co Orange 

Hygeia Brewing Company, 2 1 Central Avenue Passaic 

Braun Bros., Marshall and Braun Streets Paterson 

Graham, James A., Brewing Co., Straight and Cedar Sts. . ** 

Graham Brewing Co " 

Hinchliffe Brewery, Governor and Ann Streets " 

Katz Bros., Straight and Governor Streets ** 

Sprattler & Mennell Brewing Co., Marshall and Van Winkle 

Streets " 

Hill, Franz, Brewery Trenton ) Peoples' Brewing Co., 

Trenton Brewing Co ) stnets, Trenton 

Bermes, Daniel, Botdevard Brewery, Boulevard and Fulton St., Weehawken 
Peter, William, Brewing Co., Hudson Avenue and Weehawken St. " 
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Associate Members of New Jersey. 

Cumberland Glass Mfg. Co Bridgeton 

Schwarzwaelder, J., & Sons, 15th and Jefferson Streets Hoboken 

Brewers' & Bottlers' Supply Co., 52 Lafayette Street Newark 

NEW YORK. 

Amsdell Brewing Company Albany 

Beverwyck Brewing Co., 30 North Ferry Street 

Dobler Brewing Co., Myrtle Avenue and Swan Street 

Hinckel Brewing Co., Swan Street and Park Avenue Albany 

Gamble, E H., 16 Elm Street Batavia 

Excelsior Brewing Co., 254 Hart Street Brooklyn 

Fallert, Joseph, Brewing Co., 86 Lorimer Street 

Frank Brewery Co., Cypress Avenue and Willow Street 

Howard & Fuller Brewing Co., Bridge and Plymouth Streets 

Huber, Otto, Brewery, i Bushwick Place 
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India Wharf Brewing Co., 60 Hamilton Avenue Brooklyn 

Liebmann's Sons, S., Brewing Co., 36 Forrest Street 

Meltzer Bros., 1070 Willoughby Avenue 

Michel Brewing Co., Leonhard, 3rd, Bond & 4th Sts 

North American Brewing Co., Greene and Hamburg Avenues. . . 

Obermayer & Liebmann, 6i Bremen Street 

Piel Bros., Liberty and Sheffield Avenues 

Scharmann, H. B., & Sons, 371 Pulaski Street 

Trommer, J. F., Evergreen Brewery, Bushwick Ave. and Conway St. " 

Ulmer, William, Brewery, 31 Belvidere Street 

Welz & Zerweck, Myrtle and Wyckoff Avenues 

Beck, Magnus, Brewing Co., North Division and Spring Streets. . .Buffalo 

Broadway Brewing & Malting Co., 815 Broadway 

Buffalo Co-operative Brewing Co., 160 High Street 

East Buffalo Brewing Co., 300 Emslie Street 

German- American Brewing Co., 13 High Street 

Germania Brewing Company, 161 5 Broadway 

International Brewing Co., 1088 Niagara Street 

Iroquois Brewing Co., 230 Pratt Street 

Lake View Brewing Co., Lake View and Porter Avenues 

Lang, Gerhard, Brewery, Best and Jefferson Streets 

Schreiber, A., Brewing Co., 662 Fillmore Avenue. 

Schwartz Brewing Company, John L., lo West Bennett Street. .. 

Simon, William, Brewery, 127 Emslie Street 

Weyand, C, Brewing Co., 785 Main Street 

Ziegele Brewing Co., Washington and Virginia Streets 

Penrose & McEniry Cohoes 

Glens Falls Ale Co., South Street Glens Palls 

Schwarzenbach Brewing Co Homell 

Evans, C. H., & Sons, Mill and North 2d Streets Hudson 

Jamestown Brewing Co Jamestown 

Barmann, Peter, 24 Barmann Avenue Kingston 

Bolton's, S., Sons Lansingburgh 

Beadleston & Woerz, 295 West loth Street New York City 

Bernheimer & Schwartz Pilsener Brewing Co., Amsterdam 

Avenue and 128th Street " 

Central Brewing Co., 68th St. and East River 

Clausen, H., & Son Brewing Co., 309 East 47th Street 

Doelger, Peter, 417 East ssth Street 

Doelger's, Joseph, Sons, 234 East 55th Street 

Ehret, George, 235 East 92nd Street 

Eichler, John, Brewing Co., 3582 Third Avenue 

Elias, Henry, Brewing Co., 403 East 54th Street 

Everard's Breweries, James, 12 East 133rd Street 

Groh's, M., Sons, 242 West 28th Street 

Haffen, J. & M., Brewing Co., 632 East 152nd Street 

Hoffmann, Jacob, Brewing Co., 211 East 55th Street 
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Hupfel Brewing Co., The J. Chr. G., 339 East 38th Street.. . New York City 

Hupfel's Sons, A., i6ist Street and St. Ann's Avenue '* 

Lion Brewery of New York, 108th Street and Columbus Ave. " 

Mayer, David, Brewing Co., i68th Street and Third Avenue " 

Miles, William A., & Co., 59 Chrystie Street " 

Ringler, George, & Co., 203 East 93nd Street " 

Ruppert, Jacob, 1639 Third Avenue " 

Schaefer, F. & M., Brewing Co., 114 East 51st Street " 

Dotterweich Brewing Co Olean 

American Brewery Co., 350 Hudson Avenue Rochester 

Bartholomay Brewery Co., Vincent Place and North St. Paul St. 

Flower City Brewing Co., 190 Lake Avenue 

Genesee Brewing Co., 345 North St. Paul Street 

Hauck, G., & Sons, Brewing Co Rondout 

Bachmann-Bechtel Brewing Co., Forest St. and Willow Ave., Rosebank, S. I. 

Rubsam & Horrmann Brewing Co Stapleton, S. I. 

Bartels Brewing Co., 100 North West Street Syracuse 

Haberle Crystal Spring Brewing Co., 117 East Jefferson Street " 

Ryan's, Thomas, Consumers Brewing Co., Butternut and McBride 

Streets « 

Zett Brewing Co., 23 14 Lodi Street " 

Stoll Brewing Co., 35 Spring Avenue Troy 

Quandt Brewing Co " 

West End Brewing Co., 1 1 Edward Street Utica 

Eckstein, Monroe, Brewing Co West New Brighton, S. I. 

Yonkers Brewery Chicken Island, Yonkers 

Associate Members of New York. 

Foster Pump Works, 36 Bridge Street Brookl3m 

U. S. Bung Manufacturing Co., 50 South 2nd Street " 

Wunder, Fred., 957 Broadway " 

Haberstro, P. L., 24 Chester Street Buffalo 

Kam, John, Malting Co., 377 Genesee Street Buffalo 

Taber Pump Co., Swan and Ellicott Streets 

Wheeler, A. J., 283 Perry Street 

Witteman Co., The, 842 Elk Street " 

Nester, S. K Geneva 

Patent Cereals Co., Bradford Street " 

American Antiformin Co., 38 Water St New York City 

American Malting Co., Foot of East 63d Street " 

Composed of Neidlinger & Sons. C. A. Stadler. New York & 
Brooklyn Malting Co., C. M. Warner, Scott Malting Co.. Moser, M. 
Co., W. D. Matthews, Est. C. G. Curtis, Jacob Wechsler, Sohngen, 
M. Co., Howard-Northwood Co., W. H. Purcell Co.. L. I. Aaron. 
J. Weil. J. Carden. Jr.. Hales-Carden. Chicago Pneumatic Malting 
Co., Brand. Bullen St Gund, P. P. Bullen. Hanson Hop and Malt 
Co.. MiL Malt and Grain Co., Kraus-Merkel. William Buchkeit 
and Des Moines Malting Co. 
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Baer & Son, A. S., io6 Wall St New York City 

Com Products Refining Company, 17 Battery Place " 

De LaVergneRefrigeratingMachineCo.,footof EastzaSthSt. "* 

Ermold, Edward, 652 Hudson Street * 

Golden Gate Manufacturing Co., 9-1 1 Desbrosses Street " 

Maynz & Co., 13 Water Street " 

Roos', August, Sons, 232 West 27th Street * 

Rosenwald & Co., 116 Broad Street * 

Schock, Gustkv, 341 East spth Street * 

Schwenker, William M., 338 East 92nd Street • 

Steiner, S. S. , 17 Battery Place * 

UUmann & Co., Carl, 17 and iq Broadway " 

Van Vliet Malting Co., 402 Produce Exchange * 

Zoller, Charles, Co., 211 East 94th Street * 

Pfaudler Vacuum Fermenting Co., 126 Cutler Building Rochester 

Brainard, I. D Waterville 

New York Hop Extract Works • 

OHIO. 

Burkhardt, M., Brewing Co., 513 Grant Street Akron 

Archbold Brewery (A. Walder, Prop.) Archbold 

Dostal Bros., 568 North Railroad Street Bucyrus 

Knecht, Jacob, & Son, East Water Street Chillicothe 

Bellevue Brewing Co., 601 McMicken Avenue Cincinnati 

Pairmount Brewing Co., Plymouth and Queen Avenues " 

Gambrinus Stock Co., Sycamore and Elliott Streets " 

Hauck, John, Brewing Co., Dayton Street and Central Avenue ** 

Kauffmann, John, Brewing Co., 1622 Vine Street ** 

Lackman, Hermann, Brewing Co., 801 West 6th Street ^ 

Moerlein, Ch., Brewing Co., 2019 Elm Street " " 

Wetterer Brewing Co., 2125 Central Avenue " 

Windisch-Muehlhauser Brewing Co., Plum and Providence Streets " 

Diebolt Brewing Co., 50 Pittsburg Street Cleveland 

Excelsior Brewing Co., Sackett Avenue ** 

Gavagan, Patrick, 7519 Wade Park Avenue Cleveland 

Gund Brewing Co., 5 Davenport Street " 

Leisy, Isaac, Brewing Co., 290 Vega Avenue ** 

Pilsener Brewing Co., Clark and Gordon Avenues " 

Bom & Co., 579 South Front Street Columbus 

Columbus Brewing Co., Frankfort and Bank Streets. . " 

Hoster, L., Brewing Co., 435 South Front Street * 

Schlee & Son, Nicholas, 544 South Front Street * 

Washington Brewing Co., 2nd Avenue and Perry Street Columbus 

Steinle Brewing & Ice Company Delphos 

Schantz & Schwind Brewing Co., Perry and Bayard Streets, Dayton ] ga* 

Schwind Brewing Co., 212 River Street " g'5'2 ^ 

Thomas, N., Brewing Co., ist and Beckel Streets " l"^* § 

Wehner Brewing Co., 739 Wayne Street " J <gF 
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Olt Brewing Co Dayton 

Diehl, C, Brewing Co., Water and Clinton Streets Defiance 

Cincinnati Brewing Co., Front and Sycamore Streets Hamilton 

Ebert, Leo., Brewing Co., 13 North 7th Street Ironton 

Becker, £., Brewing Co., Porestrose Avenue and Union Street. .Lancaster 

Sieg^e, Louis P Leetonia 

Wildermuth, Gottlieb, Brewing Co Pomeroy 

Pinlay Brewing Co., Summit and Cedar Streets ^ 

Crasser & Brand Brewing Co., South St. Clair and Williams St^. I M«ia Bmr- 

Huebner Brewing Co [ '^JSBd^* 

Schmitt Brewing Co J 

Renner, George J., Jr Youngstown 

Associate Members of Ohio. 



Goepper, H., & Co., Sycamore Street Cincinnati 

Loeb, Dan, care of Rheinstrom Bros.- * 

Tuchfarber, P., & Co " 

Bishop & Babcock Co., The, 525 Garfield Bldg Cleveland 

OREGON. 

American Brewing & Crystal Ice Company Baker City 

Roesch, Julius, 1108 Jefferson Avenue La Grande 

Mt. Hood Brewing Co., Hawthorne and E. Water Streets Portland 

Star Brewery, 361 E. Bumside Street " 

Weinhard, Henry, Est., 475 Bumside Street * " 

Roseburg Brewing & Ice Co Roseburg 

Salem Brewery Association Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germania Brewery (Lotiis F. Neuweiler & Son), 1 14 So. 7th Street, Allentown 

Kazmaier, John, 1808 9th Avenue Altoona 

Oswald, V. A., 4th Avenue and 13th Street " 

Widman, Jacob & Co., 2 Old York Road Bethlehem 

Brownsville Brewing Co Brownsville 

Eagle Brewing Co., Superior Street Duquesne 

Seitz Brewing Co Easton 

Wayne Brewing Co., 17th and Parade Streets Erie 






Cascade Brewing Co., Mill Creek Erie 

Conrad, C. M., 6th and Parade Streets 

Koehler, P., & Co., 25th and Holland Streets 

Koehler, Jackson Brewery, 22nd and State Streets 

Schwarzenbach Brewing Co Galeton 

Doehne, George, 322 Chestnut Street Harrisburg 

Fink Brewing Company 

Emmerling, John, 102 Homer Street Johnstown 
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Empire Brewery (J. Haefner, Prop.), 13 5 Locust Street Lancaster 

Rieker, Prank A., Brewery, 602 West King Street ** 

Sprenger Brewing Co., Lime and Locust Streets Lancaster 

Lykens Brewing Co Lykens 

Weysser, John R. G Mauch Chunk 

Standard Brewing Co New Castle 

Scheidt, Adam, Brewing Co., Marshall and Barbadoes Streets. .Norristown 

American Brewing Co.,* 31st and Masters Streets Philadelphia 

Baltz, J. & P., Brewing Co., 31st and Thompson Streets ** 

Bergdoll, L., Brewing Co., 39th and Parrish Streets ^ 

Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., Thompson and 32nd Streets. . " 

Betz, John P., & Son, Crown and Callowhill Streets ^ 

Class & Nachod Brewing Company, 1720 Mervine Street. . . . 

Continental Brewing Co., 2100 Washington Avenue 

Erdrich, Andrew, & Son, Bridge and Walker Streets (Frankford) 

Esslinger, George, & Son, 417 North loth Street 

Feil, Fred., Brewing Co., 2207 North 6th Street 

Finkenauer, Theodore, 1722 Germantown Avenue 

Hohenadel, John W., 35th and Queen Streets 

Homung, Jacob, North sand and Clearfield Streets 

Klein, Philip, Jr., 2310 Fairmount Avenue 

Leibert & Obert, 156 Oak Street, Manyunk 

Philadelphia Brewing Co., 6th and Clearfield Streets 

Poth, F. A., & Sons, 31st and Jefferson Streets 

Prospect Brewing Co., nth and Oxford Streets " 

Rieger & Gretz, Germantown Avenue and Oxford Street. ... " 

Schemm, Peter, & Son, 25th and Poplar Streets " 

Schmidt, C, & Sons, Brewing Co., 127 Edward Street " 

Smith, Robert, Ale Brewing Co., 38th Street and Girard Avenue " 

Straubmiller, Joseph, Trenton and Boston Avenues " 

Weisbrod & Hess, Frankford Avenue and Adams Street ** 

Wolf, John J., 931 North sth Street " 

Consumers Brewing Co., Fitzwater Street below Broad " 

Eberhardt & Ober Brewery, i Troy Hill Road Allegheny 

Bauerlein Brewery, Butler and Evergreen Avenues Bennett 

Connellsville Brewing Co Connellsville J 

Jeannette Brewing Co Jeannette 

Latrobe Brewing Co Latrobe 

McKeesport Brewery McKeesport 

Mount Pleasant Brewing Co Mount Pleasant 

Iron City Brewing Co., Liberty Avenue and 33d Street. . . .Pittsburg 

Keystone Brewery, 33d and Carson Streets, S. S " 

Phoenix Brewery, 24th and Smallman Streets " 

Straub Brewing Co., Main and Liberty Streets 

Wainwright Brewing Co., 36th and Butler Streets 

Winter Brewery, 21st and Josephine Streets 

XJniontown Brewing Co Uniontown j 
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Ltttz, D., & Son Brewing Co., Chestnut Street and Spring 

Garden Avenue Allegheny 

Anderton Brewing Co Beaver Palls 

American Brewing Co . . : Bennett 

Home Brewing Co Braddock 

Butler Brewing Co Butler 

Chartiers Valley Brewing Co., Chestnut and Jane Streets. . .Carnegie 

Charleroi Brewing Co Charleroi 

Homestead Brewing Co Homestead [ 

Loyalhanna Brewery Latrobe 

First National Brewing Co McKees Rocks 

Monessen Brewing Co Monessen 

Globe Brewery Monongahela City 

Hill Top Brewing Co., Southern Avenue Mount Oliver 

New Kensington Brewing Co New Kensington 

Duquesne Brewing Co., 529 Park Building Pittsburg 

Yuengling, D. G., & Son, 501 Mohantongo Street Pottsville 

Barbey, P., & Son, Hockley and North River Streets Reading 

Reading Brewing Co., South 9th and Laurel Streets " 

Hughes & Glennon Pittston J PexmsTit«iii* 

Robinson's, E., Sons Scranton V S!1*431h"^ 

Reichards & Weaver, 135 Water Street Wilkesbarre ) st, Seraiton 

Fuhrmann & Schmidt, Commerce and Washington Streets Shamokin 

Shamokin Brewing Co., Harrison Street " 

Union Brewing Co., 14 Smithfield Street Sharon 

Standard Brewing Co., The Scranton 

Moeschlin, J. & A., 7th and Packer Streets Sunbury 

Anchor Brewing Co Tarentum 

Stegmaier Brewing Co., East Market and Baltimore Streets .. Wilkesbarre 

Flock Brewery Co Williamsport 

Koch Brewing Co " 

Helb, Theo. R., King and Queen Streets York 

Associate Members of Pennsylvania. 

Brilliant Manufacturing Co., 9th and Cherry Streets Philadelphia 

Dingee, Lester I., Delaware Avenue and Arch Street 

Hamrick Tank & Barrel Hard Shell Enameling Co., 3303 North 

iSth Street 

Keller, Robt., 334 N. 3rd Street 

Ott, George F., 207 Buttonwood Street 

Severn, Wm. B., 48 No. Delaware Avenue 

Wolf, Otto C, 511 Denckla Bldg 

Wenzell, S. S., Machine Co., 12th and Hamilton Streets " 

Armstrong Cork Co Pittsburgh 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Hanley, James, Brewing Co., Jackson Street Providence 

Molter, Henry T., 14 Garnet Street 

Narragansett Brewing Co., New Depot Avenue (Arlington) 

Providence Brewing Co., Harris Avenue and Eagle Street 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Black Hills Brewing Co Central City 

Siotix Falls Brewing & Malting Co Sioux City 

TEinTESSEE. 

Chattanooga Brewing Co., 2nd and Broad Streets.... Chattanooga 

East Tennessee Brewing Co., 613 McGhee Street Knoxville 

Tennessee Brewing Co., Butler and Tennessee Streets Memphis 

Gerst, William, Brewing Co., 823 South High Street Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas Brewery, Cochran and Houston Streets Dallas 

Texas Brewing Co Fort Worth 

Galveston Brewing Co., 3301 Post Office Street Galveston 

American Brewing Association Houston 

Houston Ice & Brewing Co., Washington and 4th Streets " 

Lone Star Brewing Co San Antonio 

San Antonio Brewing Association " 

UTAH. 

Becker Brewing and Malting Co., 19th Street and. Lincoln Avenue, Ogden 
Fisher, A., Brewing Co., 2nd South and loth West Streets. . .Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City Brewing Co., loth East and 5th South Streets.. 
Wagener, H., Brewing Co., 74 East ist South Street 






VIRGINIA. 

Portner, Robert Brewing Co Alexandria 

Consumers Brewing Co Norfolk 

Home Brewing Co., Harrison and Clay Streets Richmond 

Rosenegk Brewing Co., Hermitage Road and Leigh Street " 

Virginia Brewing Co., Wise Avenue." Roanoke 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Bay Brewery Co Bellingham 

Everett Brewing Co Everett 

Olympia Brewing Co Olympia 

Claussen Brewing Association Seattle 

Hemrich Bros. Brewing Co., 515- Howard Avenue North " 

Independent Brewing Co South " 
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Bay View Brewing Cb Seattle | SMttie Bnviar k Maitias Co- 

Clausen-Sweeney Brewing Co ** \ Gnat st, 8«tat. 

Inland Brewing & Malting Co., 1403 2nd Avenue Spokane 

(Spokane Brewing and Malting Co., operating 
Galand-Burke Brewery smd New York Brewery 

Columbia Brewing Co Tacoma 

Pacific Brewing & Malting Co " 

Star Brewery (Main Ofi&ce, Portland, Ore.) Vancouver 

Walla Walla Brewing Company, Third and Alder Streets Walla Walla 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Fairmont Brewing Co Fairmont 

West Virginia Brewing and Malting Co Huntington 

Reymann Brewing Co Wheeling 

Schmulbach Brewing Co " 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland Brewing Company Ashland 

Hussa Brewing Co Bangor 

Ruhland Brewing Co., The Baraboo 

Cassville Brewery CassviUe 

Kxirth Co., The Columbus 

Semrad Bros, and Pusch Brewing Co Highland 

Bartl, Franz, Brewing Co La Crosse 

Gund, John, Brewing Co 

Heilemann, G., Brewing Co 

Michel, C. & J., Brewing Co., S. 3rd Street 

Kunz, Bleser, & Co., 9th and Marshall Streets Manitowoc 

Rahr, Wm., Sons Co., 6th and Washington Streets 

Schreihart Brewing Co 

Leidiger Brewing Co., River and Nast Streets Merrill 

Blatz, v.. Brewing Co., 609 Broadway Milwaukee 

Cream City Brewing Co., 501 13th Street 

Gettelman, A., Brewing Co., West End State Street 

Miller Brewing Co., Fred 

Milwaukee Brewery Co., Clarence Street and 8th Avenue 

Pabst Brewing Co., 917 Chestnut Street ** 

Schlitz Brewing Co., 3rd and Galena Streets " 

Knapstein, Theo. & Co New London 

Oshkosh Brewing Co., 3 1 Doty Street Oshkosh 

Eulberg Bros Portage 

Port Washington Brewing Co Port Washington 

Schreier, Konrad, Co Sheboygan 

Storck Brewing Co Schleisingerville 

Northern Brewing Co., 8th Street and Catlin Avenue Superior 

Mueller Bros. Brewing Co., Main Street Two Rivers 

Hartig, Wm., 100 Cady Street Watertown 
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Milwatikee- Waukesha Brewing Co., Grand Avenue Waukesha 

Mathie Brewing Co., 408 Grand Avenue Wausau 

West Bend Brewing Co West Bend 

Associate Members of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee Malting Co., South Bay and Reynolds Streets. .... .Milwaukee 

Stolper, Charles, 666 Fourth Street " 

Toepfer, W., & Sons, 76 Menominee Street " 

Twentieth Century Machinery Co " 

Vilter Mfg. Co., 87a Clinton Street 
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WYOMING. 

Sweetwater Brewing Co Green River 

Sheridan Brewing Company Sheridan 

HAWAIL . 

Honolulu Brewing & Malting Co., 535 Queen Street Honolulu 



UNIV. OF MFCHfO/^^ 

IAN 22 1913 
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